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The  Nunhsniatic  Society  of  Philadelpliia  (the  first  society 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States),  founded  December  28,  1857, 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, approved  on  the  19th  day  of  Eehrnary,  A.D.  1858  (Pam- 
phlet Laws  for  1858,  ]).  68).  The  name  of  the  Society  was 
changed  to  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
approved  on  the  23d  day  of  Alarch,  A.D.  1865  (Pamphlet  Laws 
for  1865,  p.  654). 

Stated  meetings  are  held  in  January,  February,  Alarch,  April, 
November  and  December  of  each  year.  At  these  meetings  papers 
are  read  (frequently  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views),  and  coins 
and  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  exhibited.  The  Proceedings 
are  published  e^'ery  third  year. 

Resident  members  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $5  and  an  annual 
contribution  fee  of  $5.  The  latter  is  due  on  the  first  of  January 
of  each  year.  Life  membership  in  the  Society  may  be  secured 
by  the  payment  of  $50. 


MEDALS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
The  Society  has  issued  the  following  medals  since  its  foun- 


dation : 

Joseph  J.  Alickly,  President 1858-1867 

Eli  K.  Price,  President 1867-1884 

Daniel  G.  Brinton,  President 1884-1899 

Charles  E.  Dana,  President 1904-1914 


The  dies  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Price 
medal,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  society.  A few  s])ecimens  of 
these  medals  (except  the  Price)  remain  on  hand  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Curator  of  Numismatics. 

The  first  three  medals  were  struck  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  this 
city.  The  last  by  Joseph  K.  Davison’s  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia. 

For  biographical  sketches  of  the  artists  designing  above 
medals  see  \M1.  28,  pages  254,  etc. 

For  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  seals  of  the  Society 
see  Vol.  28,  page  253,  and  Vol.  30,  page  73. 
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1928 

OFFICERS 


President 
*DAVID  MILNE 


Vice-Presidents 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS  ELI  KIRK  PRICE 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM  J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT 


Corresponding  Secretary 
Recording  Secretary  . . . . 

Treasurer  

Historiographer  

Curator  of  Numismatics 
Curator  of  Antiquities  . 
Librarian  


RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
HENRY  PAUL  BUSCH 
F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
WALTER  MeINNES 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS 

JOHN  REILLY,  JR. 

EDWARD  HOOPES 
GARRETT  REILLY 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES 

CALEB  J.  MILNE 
F.  L.  GARRISON 
WALTER  WOOD 


COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS 
HORACE  WELLS  SELLERS 
H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 


COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

THOMAS  FENTON,  M.D. 

J.  HENRY  SCATTERGOOD 
WM.  S.  ASHBROOK 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

W.  W.  HEARNE 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM 

S.  W.  WOOD  HOUSE,  JR. 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
WALTER  MeINNES 


*Died  January  24,  1929 
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1929 

OFFICERS 


President 

JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS 


V ice-Presidents 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT  HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 


Recording  Secretary ERNEST  SPOFEORD 

Corresponding  Secretary  RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 

Treasurer  EDWARD  HOOPES 

Historiographer  LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

Curator  of  Numismatics  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

Curator  of  Antiquities  HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

Librarian  WALTER  S.  McINNES 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS 

JOHN  REILLY,  JR. 

EDWARD  HOOPES 
GARRETT  REILLY 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS 
HORACE  WELLS  SELLERS 
H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
ERNEST  SPOFEORD 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES 

CALEB  J.  MILNE 
F.  L.  GARRISON 
WALTER  WOOD 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

*THOMAS  FENTON,  M.D. 
J.  HENRY  SCATTERGOOD 
WM.  S.  ASHBROOK 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

W.  W.  HE  ARNE 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
ERNEST  SPOFEORD 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM 

S.  W.  WOODHOUSE,  JR. 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
WALTI-:R  McINNES 


*Oic(l  l‘'cl)ruary  23,  1929 
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1930 

OFFICERS 


President 

JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS 


Vice-Presidents 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE  E.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT  HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 


Recording  Secretary  . . . . 
Corresponding  Seer  eta  ry 

Treasurer  

Historiographer  

Curator  of  Niunisinatics 
Curator  of  Antiquities  . 
Librarian  


ERNEST  SPOFFORD 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
E.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
EDWARD  HOOPES 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS 

EDWARD  HOOPES 
GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

HORACE  WELLS  SELLERS 
H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 
JOHN  F.  LEWIS,  JR. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 

DR.  ARTHUR  £.  BYE 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES 

CALEB  J.  MILNE,  JR. 

F.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 
WALTER  WOOD 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

WILLIAM  S.  ASH  BROOK 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

W.  W.  HEARNE 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
EDWARD  ROBINS 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM 

S.  W.  WOODHOUSE,  JR. 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
WALTER  MeINNES 
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1931 

OFFICERS 


President 

JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS 


Vice-Presidents 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT  HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 


Recording  Secretary  . . . . 
Co  rrespo  nding  Seer  eta  ry 

Treasurer  

Historiographer  

Curator  of  Numismatics 
Curator  of  Antiquities  . 
Librarian  


ERNEST  SPOEEORD 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
E.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
EDWARD  HOOPES 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISM.\TICS 

EDWARD  HOOPES 
GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

HORACE  WELLS  SELLERS 
H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 
JOHN  F.  LEWIS,  JR. 

COMMITTEE  ON  I’UHLICATION 

RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
IGIWARD  ROBINS 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES 

CALEB  J.  MILNE,  JR. 

E.  LYNWOOD  G.^RRISON 
WALTER  WOOD 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRAKY 

WILLIAM  S.  ASH  BROOK 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
ERNEST  SPOI<FORD 

COMMITTEE  (!N  MEMBEKSIIII’ 

W.  W.  HEARNE 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
DR.  ARTHUR  E.  BYE 


COMMITTEE  ON  I’ROGRAM 

S.  W.  WOOD II OUSE,  JR. 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
WALTER  MeINNES 
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1932 

OFFICERS 


President 

JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS 


Vice-Presidents 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE  E.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT  HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 


Recording  Secretary  . . . . 
Corresponding  Secretary 

Treasurer  

Historiographer  

Curator  of  Ninnismatics 
Curator  of  Antiquities  . 
Librarian  


ERNEST  SPOFEORD 
RICHARD  PETERS.  JR. 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
LAWRENCE  J.  AIORRIS 
F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
EDWARD  HOOPES 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS 

EDWARD  HOOPES 
GARRETT  L.  REILLY 

HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

HORACE  WELLS  SELLERS 
H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 
JOHN  E.  LEWIS,  JR. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION 

RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
EDWARD  ROBINS 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM 

S.  W.  WOODHOUSE,  JR. 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES 

CALEB  J.  MILNE,  JR. 

E.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 
WALTER  WOOD 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

WILLIAM  S.  ASHBROOK 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
ERNEST  SPOFEORD 

CO  M M I TTEE  0 N M E M BERS  H I P 

W.  W.  HEARNE 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
DR.  ARTHUR  E.  BYE 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

ROBERT  C.  LEA 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 
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1933 

OFFICERS 


President 

*ELI  KIRK  PRICE 
tEREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM 


Vice-Presidents 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT  HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 

EREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM  HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

tJ.  STOGDELL  STOKES 


Recording  Secretary  . . . . 
Corresponding  Secretary 

Treasurer  

Historiographer  

Curator  of  Numismatics 
Curator  of  Antiquities  . 
Librarian  


ERNEST  SPOFEORD 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
PIDWARD  HOOPES 


Committees 

COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS  COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES 


SAMUEL  W.  WOODHOUSE.  JR. 
GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

HORACE  WELLS  SELLERS 
H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 
JOSEPH  G.  LESTER 

COMMITTEE  ON  I'UDLICATION 

RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
EDWARD  ROBINS 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM 

HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

Gl'TiRGi-:  hp:nderson 


CALEB  J.  MILNP:,  JR. 

F.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 
WALTER  WOOD 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIHRARY 

WILLIAM  S.  ASH  BROOK 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
ERNEST  SPOFEORD 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEM  HERS  U,1P 

WILLIAM  W.  IlEARNE 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
ROBERT  C.  LEA 

CO M M I rr EE  ON  FINANCE 

ROBERT  C.  LI'A 
1 lOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
J.  STOGDI'LL  STOKES 


l January  24,  1933 
t Elected  .April  24,  1933 
t Elected  April  24,  1933 
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1934 

OFFICERS 


President 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM 


Vice-Presidents 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT  HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

HOWARD  LONGSTRETH  J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 


Recording  Secretory HENRY  PALIL  BUSCH 

Corresponding  Secretary  RICHAR  PETERS,  JR. 

rrcasitrcr  ' EDWARD  HOOPES 

Historiographer  LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

Curator  of  Numismatics  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

Curator  of  Antiquities  HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

Librarian  EDWARD  HOOPES 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
EDWARD  HOOPES 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

S.  W.  WOODHOUSE,  JR. 

H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 
JOSEPH  G.  LESTER 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION 

RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 

A.  C.  CARTY 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

ROBERT  C.  LEA 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 


COMMirrEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES 

CALEB  J.  MILNE,  JR. 

F.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 
CLIFFORD  LEWIS,  JR. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

WILLIAM  S.  ASHBROOK 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

W.  W.  HEARNE 
A.  C.  CARTY 
GEORGE  HENDERSON 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM 

HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
S.  W.  WOODHOUSE.  JR. 
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1935 

OFFICERS 


President 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM 


V ice-Presidents 


BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 

Recording  Secretary 

Corresponding  Secretary  

Treasurer  

Historiographer  

Curator  of  N uniismatics  

Curator  of  Antiquities  

Librarian  


J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

HENRY  PAUL  BUSCH 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
E.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
EDWARD  HOOPES 


Com  MITTEES 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
LIARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
EDWARD  HOOPES 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

S.  W.  WOODHOUSE,  JR. 

H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 
JOSEPH  G.  LESTER 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUHLICATION 

A.  C.  CARTY 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 

I. AWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

ROBERT  C.  LEA 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 

J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES 

CALEB  J.  MILNE;  JR. 

E.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 
CLIFFORD  LEWIS,  JR. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIIIKARV 

WILLIAM  S.  ASH  BROOK 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
EDWARD  ROBINS 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMDEKSHIP 

W.  W.  HEARNE 
A.  C.  CARTY 
GEORGE  HENDERSON 

CO.MMITTKE  ON  PROGRAM 
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HOWARD  LONGSTRlCn  1 
LAWRENCI-:  J.  MORRIS 
S.  W.  WOODIIOUSI-:,  JR. 


1936 

OFFICERS 


Presidknt  Emeritus 
FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM 


President 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT 


Vice-Presidents 

HOWARD  LONGSTRETH  J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 

HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM  RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 


Recording  Secretary  HENRY  PAUL  BUSCH 

Corresponding  Secretary  RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 

Treasurer  EDWARD  HOOPES 

Historiographer  LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

Curator  of  A'uinisniatics  F.  D.  LANGENHEIAI 

Curator  of  A)itiquities  HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 

Librarian  EDWARD  HOOPES 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
ALFRED  D.  NORRIS 
RICHARD  D.  NORTON 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

S.  W\  Y'OODHOUSE,  JR. 

H.  BARTEL  BRAZIER 
JOSEPH  G.  LESTER 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  C.  CARTY 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

ROBERT  C.  LEA 
WALTER  S.  MeINNES 
THOMAS  EVANS 


COMMITTEE  ON  .\NTIQUITIES 

CALEB  J.  MILNE,  JR. 

F.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 
CLIFFORD  LEWIS,  JR. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
EDWARD  HOOPES 
HENRY  P.  McILHENNY 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

W.  W.  HEARNE 
ARTHUR  C.  CARTY 
GEORGE  HENDERSON 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROGR.AM 

HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
S.  W.  W^OODHOUSE,  JR. 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


Elected 

1915  Ashbrook,  William  S.,  4431 
Spruce  Street. 

1926  Bache,  Franklin,  R.  D.  2,  West 

1823  Land  Title  Building. 

1936  Boyd,  Julian  P.,  1300  Locust 
Street. 

1917  Brazier,  H.  Bartol,  Merion 
Cricket  Club,  Haverford,  Pa. 

1920  Burr,  Charles  W.,  M.D.,  1527 

Pine  Street. 

1921  *Buscb,  Henry  Paul,  1006  Spruce 

Street. 

1926  Bye,  Dr.  Arthur  Edwin,  Holi- 
cong.  Pa. 

1931  Carson,  Joseph,  1524  Chestnut 
Street. 

1931  Carty,  Rev.  Arthur  C.,  219  South 

6th  Street. 

1912  Colket,  G.  Hamilton, 

1917  *Colket,  Tristram  Coffin,  2d, 
1522  Walnut  Street. 

1898  *Davids,  Richard  Wistar,  Merion 
Station,  Pa. 

1934  DuBarry,  William  H.,  Belgravia, 

1811  Chestnut  Street. 

1935  Evans,  Thomas,  School  Plouse 

Lane,  Gtn. 

1932  *Foerderer,  Percival  E.,  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa. 

1920  Garrison.  F.  Lynwood,  1019 

Clint(Jii  Street. 

1917  *Gillingham,  Harrold  E.,  432  W. 

Price  Street,  Gtn. 

1914  Grihbel,  John,  Wyncote.  Pa. 

1935  Haines,  Jansen,  The  Gladstone, 

11th  and  Pine  Streets. 

1907  Harris,  James  Russell,  1804  De- 
Lancey  Place. 

1936  Has  lam,  Greville,  Episcopal 

Academy,  City  Line  and  Ber- 
wick Road. 

1924  Hearne,  William  W.,  St.  Davids, 
Pa. 

1921  *Henderson,  Hon.  George,  2013 

Spruce  Street. 

1922  Hoffman,  Benjamin  R.,  Land 

Title  Building. 

1920  *Hoopes,  Edward,  1520  Real 
Instate  Trust  Building. 

1933  Jayne,  Horace  Howard  I'urness, 

Wallingford,  Pa. 

1924  *Jeffreys,  Harry  L..  121  Valley 
Koa(l,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Elected 

1923  *Jenkins,  Charles  F.,  230  W, 
Washington  Square, 

Kitchen’s  Lane  above  Wissa- 
hickon  Avenue. 

1918  *Kelsey,  Albert,  Architects 
Building,  17th  and  Sansom 
Streets. 

1926  Kimball,  Dr.  S.  Fiske,  Memorial 
Hall,  Fairmount  Park. 

1932  Kistler,  Sedgwick,  1830  S.  Rit- 

tenhouse  Square,  Phila., 

First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 

1888  *Langenheim,  Frederick  D.,  1600 
Arch  Street,  Room  316. 

1930  Lea,  Robert  C..  51  Rex  Avenue, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

1926  Lester,  Joseph  G.,  2218  Land 
Title  Building. 

1929  *Lewis,  Alfred  G.  Baker,  25 
Gray  Gardens,  Cambridge, 

^ 3.  S S 

1933  Lewis,  Clifford,  Jr.,  240  S.  4th 

Street. 

1893  Lewis,  Howard  W.,  427  Chest- 
nut Street. 

1929  *Lewis,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Esq.,  1916 
Spruce  Street. 

1912  Lippincott,  J.  Bertram,  1712 
Spruce  Street. 

1909  Longstreth,  Howard,  Haverford, 
Pa. 

1935  Mcllhenny,  Flenry  P.,  Lincoln 
Drive  a;nd  Johnson  Street,  Gtn. 

1918  Meinnes,  Walter  S.,  1808  Spruce 
Street. 

1918  Milne,  Caleb  J.,  Jr.,  6611  Wissa- 
hickon  Avenue,  Gtn. 

1935  *Milne,  Warren,  6611  Wissa- 
hickon  Avenue,  Gtn. 

1881  *Moore,  Clarence  B.,  1321  Locust 
Street. 

1928  *M orris,  Lawrence  J.,  240  S. 
4th  Street. 

1935  Norris,  Alfred  1).,  Hilldale 
Road,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

1916  Norris,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  First 
National  Bank  Building,  1500 
Walnut  Street. 

1935  Norton,  Richard  E.,  Green  Hill 
h'arms,  Overl)rook,  Pa. 

1932  Paternottc,  Herman  de  la  Vail- 
lee,  1506  Walnut  Street. 

1921  Peters,  Richard,  I'elton  Place, 
Chester,  Pa. 
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Elected 

1899  Pfahler,  Alfred  E.,  Union  League 
House,  Phila., 

Paoli,  Pa. 

1910  Reilly,  Garrett  L.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
1921  Reilly,  Joseph  H.,  Paoli,  Pa. 

1925  Robins,  Edward,  250  S.  18th 

Street. 

1917  Scattergood,  J.  Henry,  Villa 
Nova,  Pa. 

1935  Schumann,  Dr.  Edward  A.,  1814 
Spruce  Street. 

1881  *Scott,  Hon.  John  M.,  1903 

Spruce  Street. 

1926  Sioussat,  St.  George  L.,  Ph.D., 

The  Newport,  Phila. 

*Life  member. 


HONORARY 

Seward,  Hon.  E.  W.,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
ex-officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Mint, 
ex-officio,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Elected 

1903  Smvth,  Carroll,  Brown,  Shipley 
& Co., 

123  Pall  Mall,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

1917  *Spofford,  Ernest,  1300  Locust 
Street. 

1925  Stokes,  J.  Stogdell,  Huntingdon 
Valley,  Pa., 

Summerdale  Station,  Phila. 
1932  ^Turner,  William  J.,  Morris 
Building. 

1893  *Townsend,  John  W.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

1923  *Woodhouse,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Jr., 
1015  S.  48th  Street. 

1912  Wether  ill,  Webster  K.,  1211 
Chestnut  Street. 


MEMBERS 


Superintendent  of 

the 

U. 

s. 

Mint, 

ex-officio,  Denver 

, Colo. 

Superintendent  of 

the 

U. 

s. 

Mint, 

ex-officio,  San  Erancisco,  Cal. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


Adams,  Lucien,  Rennes,  Erance. 

Albright,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Jerusalem,  Pal- 
estine. 

Beauchamp,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Belote,  Theo.  T.,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Washington,  D.  C. 

Berens,  Rev.  R.  H.,  London,  England. 

Bingham,  Dr.  Hiram,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Boas,  Franz,  New  York  City. 

Breasted,  Prof.  James  H.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Brvant,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Portland, 
Me. 

Bulliot,  J.  G.,  Anton,  France. 

Buttin,  Charles,  Paris,  France, 

Camassa,  Pasquale,  Brindisi,  Italy. 

Carutti  di  Cantogno,  Baron  Domencio, 
Turin,  Italy. 

Chase,  Prof.  George  F.,  Cambridge, 
Alass.  (Harvard). 

Chayter,  Sir  Paul,  Hong  Kong, 
China. 

Clark,  Prof.  Charles  Upson,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Cochrane.  Robert,  LL.D.,  I.S.O., 
T.S.A.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


Cole,  Fay  Cooper,  Chicago,  111. 

Cope,  Gilbert,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cournault,  Charles,  Malzeville,  France. 

Davis,  H.  P.,  Port  Au  Prince,  Haiti. 

Deans,  James,  Victoria,  British  Col- 
umbia, Canada. 

Department  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
British  Museum,  London,  England. 

Dorsey,  Dr.  George  A.,  Chicago,  111. 

Egbert,  Prof.  James  C.,  New  York 
City  (Columbia). 

Hadi,  Syad  Mohammed,  Sultanpur, 
India. 

Harden,  William.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Huntington,  Archer  M.,  New  York 
City. 

Im  Thurn,  Sir  Everard,  K.C.M.G., 
London.  England. 

Krauss,  Dr.  Friederich  S.,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Lagerberg,  J.  de.  New  York  City. 

Leibert,  Rev.  Eugene.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  William,  London, 
England. 

Luce,  Steven  B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MacCurdy,  Geo.  Grant,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Mercur,  Rodney  A.,  Towanda,  Pa. 


Meyer,  C.,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Newcombe,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Victoria,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Canada. 

Newell,  Edward,  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  New  York  City. 

Nicolaysen,  N.,  Christiana,  Norway. 

Nuttall,  Mrs.  Zelia,  Coyoacan,  Mexico. 

Baton,  Dr.  James  M.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Perez,  Gilbert  S.,  Lucena  Tabayas, 
P.  I. 

Petrie,  Dr.  W.  M.  F.,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Quarles,  A.  J.  Baron  Quarles  de, 
Batavia,  Java. 

Read,  Charles  H.,  LL.D.,  London, 
England. 

Robinson,  David  M.,  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robinson,  George  E.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 


Seler,  Dr.  Eduard,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Sergi,  Prof.  Giuseppe,  Rome,  Italy. 

Spalding,  Philip  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sterns,  Prof.  Frederick  H.,  Cambridge 
Mass.  (Harvard). 

Strong,  Herbert  A.,  LL.D.,  Liverpool, 
England. 

Szombathy,  Josef,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Thomas,  Thomas  H.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Tooker,  William  Wallace,  Sag  Har- 
bor, Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Torrey,  Prof.  Charles  C.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (Yale). 

Tourneur,  Victor,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Wood,  Howland,  American  Numis- 
matic Society  of  New  York  City. 

Wren,  Christopher,  Wyoming  Histor- 
ical and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 


The  Society  has  Corporate  Membership  in  the  following : 


American  Numismatic  Association, 
New  York. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  New 
York. 


Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical 
Societies,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Les  Amis  de  la  Medaille  d’Art,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

The  Society  of  Medalists,  New  York. 


It  is  urgently  requested  that  any  errors  of  address  in  the  lists  of  members, 
or  information  in  case  of  their  decease,  with  date  if  possible,  be  notified  to 
the  Society  on  the  receipt-card  or  otherwise. 
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NECROLOGY 


HAMPTON  L.  CARSON 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
ANDREW  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD 
R.  STEWART  CULIN 
G.  ALEXANDER  DAVISON 
BASHFORD  DEAN 
FRANCIS  X.  DERCUM,  M.D. 
THOMAS  H.  FENTON 
ROGER  W.  GRISWOLD 
CHARLES  LACEY  HAMILTON 
CHARLES  C.  HARRISON 
B.  C.  HIRST,  M.D. 

STRICKLAND  L.  KNEASS 
JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS 
WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH 
HENRY  C.  MERCER 
DAVID  MILNE 
HUGH  McA.  NORTH 
MANUEL  DE  OLAGUIBEL 
HAROLD  PEIRCE 
DR.  ANTONIO  PENAFIEL 
ELI  KIRK  PRICE 
JOHN  REILLY,  JR. 

WILFRED  H.  SCHOFF 
EDGAR  V.  SEELER 
WALTER  WOOD 
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LIST  OF  PAPERS  FOR  YEARS  1928-1936 


Date 

1928  Hosts  and  Location 

Jan.  23.  David  Milne, 

Art  Club. 


Feb.  27.  Eli  Kirk  Price, 

Museum  of  Art. 


Mar.  26.  F.  Lynwood  Garrison, 
1019  Clinton  Street. 

Nov.  26.  William  W.  Hearne, 
Union  League. 

Dec.  17.  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
Philadelphia  Club. 

1929 

Jan.  28.  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  Escp, 
1808  Spruce  Street. 

Feb.  18.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham, 
House  of  the  Colonial 
Dames. 


Mar.  25.  John  Erederick  T.ewis,  LL.D., 
1914  Spruce  Street. 

Dec.  9.  John  Erederick  Lewis,  LL.D., 
1914  Spruce  Street. 

Dec.  30.  Arthur  lulwin  Bye,  Ph.D., 
1828  Rittenhouse  Scpiare. 

1930 

Jan.  27.  House  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 

Feb.  24.  Horace  Wells  Sellers, 
University  Club. 

Mar.  31.  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr., 
Germantown. 

.Apr.  28.  William  W.  Hearne, 

Union  League. 


Paper  and  Author 

Some  Contemporary  Picturings  of 
the  Stage  and  its  Personnel  in 
Shakespeare’s  Time,  by  Felix  E. 
Schelling,  LL.D. 

Visit  to  the  Completed  Galleries  of 
the  Museum,  with  a Decription 
of  the  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  Museum,  by  Mr.  Eli  Kirk 
Price. 

Exhibition  of  Coins,  etc.,  by  mem- 
bers. 

Sheffield  Plate,  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Woodhouse,  Jr. 

Collecting  a Library  of  Italian 
Humanists,  by  Dean  P.  Lock- 
wood,  Ph.D. 

Illustrated  Address  by  Eiske  Kim- 
ball, Ph.D.,  on  Joseph  Wright  of 
Philadelphia  and  his  Portraits 
of  Washington. 

Illustrated  Lecture  by  Mrs.  Llor- 
ace  H.  Burrell  on  The  Evolu- 
tion and  Symbolism  of  the 
American  Elag. 

Address  by  Mr.  John  Frederick 
Lewis  on  The  Illumination  of 
Books  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Address  by  Mr.  John  Frederick 
Lewis  on  Some  Bibles  in  Manu- 
script. 

Address  by  Dr.  Bye  on  Some  Old 
Masters  of  Painting. 


Ivound  Table  Talk. 

Address  by  Mr.  Sellers  on  The 
h'irst  Philadelphia  Museum. 

Illustrated  Address  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Longstreth  entitled  In  the 
h'ootsteps  of  the  Crusaders. 

Illustrated  Address  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Woodhouse,  Jr.,  on  Some  Do- 
mestic h'urnishings  in  Colonial 
J’hiladeli)hia. 
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Date 


Hosts  and  I-ocation 


May  24.  Edward  Hoopes, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Nov.  24.  John  Frederick  Lewis,  LL.D., 
1914  Spruce  Street. 

Dec.  29.  Hon.  George  Henderson, 
2013  Spruce  Street. 

1931 

Feb.  23.  Henry  Paul  Busch, 

1016  Spruce  Street. 

Mar.  23.  William  S.  Ashbrook, 
University  Club. 

Apr.  27.  Dr.  Herman  Burgin, 
Germantown. 


Nov.  23.  John  P'rederick  Lewis,  LL.D., 
1914  Spruce  Street. 


Dec.  28.  H.  Bartol  Brazier, 

Union  League. 

1932 

Jan.  25.  James  Russell  Harris, 

1S04  DeLancey  Place. 

Feb.  29.  Lawrence  J.  Morris, 

Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Mar.  28.  Major  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
Philadelphia  Club. 

Nov.  28.  Henry  Paul  Busch, 

1006  Spruce  Street. 

1933 

Jan.  23.  Mrs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham, 
Strawberry  Mansion. 

Feb.  27.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott, 

1712  Spruce  Street. 


l‘a|>er  and  .\nthor 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Highland  Farm,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Edward  Hoopes, 
in  West  Chester.  An  opportu- 
nity was  aflforded  the  members 
to  participate  in  the  Summer 
Meeting  of  the  Friends  His- 
torical Society. 

Address  by  Mr.  John  Frederick 
Lewis  on  The  Koran. 

Address  by  Judge  Henderson  en- 
titled Touching  the  Fringe  of 
History. 

Address  bj^  Charles  H.  La  Wall 
entitled  Rambles  Through  Old 
Scientific  Books. 

Address  by  Captain  John  G.  W. 
Dillin  on  Pennsylvania  Flint- 
locks. 

Illustrated  Address  by  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Hocker  on  The  Earle  His- 
tory of  the  Wissahickon. 

Address  illustrated  by  miniature 
paintings,  on  The  Paradise  Gar- 
dens of  Islam,  by  Mr.  John 
Frederick  Lewis. 

Exhibition  of  objects  of  an  anti- 
quarian and  numismatic  charac- 
ter by  members  of  the  Society. 

Address  by  Dr.  Leicester  C.  Lewis 
entitled  Looking  Back  at  Modern 
Times. 

Address  by  Dr.  Francis  R.  Pack- 
ard on  The  History  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 

x\ddress  by  Mr.  Francis  Burke 
Brandt  on  Stephen  Decatur. 

Illustrated  Address  by  John  Carew 
Rolfe,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  on  The 
Temples  of  Baalbec. 

Address  by  Mrs.  Gillingham  on 
the  History  of  Strawberry  I^Ian- 
sion. 

Illustrated  Address  by  Jotham 
Johnson,  Ph.D.,  on  The  Univer- 
sity Museum’s  Excavations  in 
Italy. 
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Date 


Hosts  and  Location 


Mar.  27.  Tristram  C.  Colket,  2d, 
Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

Apr.  24.  Joseph  G.  Lester,  Esq., 
House  of  the  Colonial 
Dames. 

June  1.  Hon.  Geo.  Henderson, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


Nov.  27.  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  Esq., 
1808  Spruce  Street. 

1934 

Jan.  22.  Albert  Kelsey,  F.A.I.A., 
Franklin  Inn  Club. 


Feb.  26.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr., 
M.D., 

Franklin  Inn  Club. 

Mar.  26.  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr., 
Germantown. 


Apr.  23.  James  Russell  Harris, 

and  Sedgwick  Kistler, 
1804  DeLancey  Place. 

Nov.  26.  Howard  Longstreth, 

Union  League. 

193-S 

Jan.  28.  Garrett  L.  Reilly, 

Art  Club. 

Feb.  25.  Joseph  H.  Reilly, 

Valley  Forge. 

Mar.  27.  Clifford  Lewis,  Jr., 

and  Lawrence  J.  Morris, 
30  South  22d  Street. 

Apr.  22.  Robert  C.  Lea  and  Richard 
Peters,  Jr., 

.^rchitects  Puilding. 


Paper  and  Author 

Exhibition  and  Description  by  Mr. 
Colket  of  his  Collection  of  Arms 
and  Curios. 

Address  by  Mr.  Henry  Paul 
Busch  on  his  recent  tour  around 
the  world,  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides  and  coins. 

Visit  to  Valley  Forge.  Brief  ad- 
dresses by  Mrs.  D.  L.  Schwartz, 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Howland,  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Woolman,  and  Dr.  S. 
W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 

Address  by  Mr.  Charles  Lyon 
Chandler  on  Early  Shipbuilding 
in  Philadelphia. 

Address  by  Mr.  Kelsey  on  his  ex- 
periences in  representing  the 
Pan-American  Union  North  and 
South  of  the  Equator. 

Illustrated  Address  by  Dr.  Wood- 
house  on  Philadelphia  As  Seen 
Before  the  Civil  War. 

Visit  to  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School.  Addresses  by  Mr.  Alfred 
G.  Scattergood  on  The  Early 
History  of  the  Corporation,  and 
by  Richard  Mott  Gummere, 
Ph.D.,  on  The  School’s  Connec- 
tion with  18th  Century  Philadel- 
phia. Exhibition  of  books  and 
documents  of  historical  interest. 

Address  by  Mr.  Edward  Robins 
on  Some  Oldtime  Philadelphia 
Authors. 

Reading  of  a paper  on  The  Coin- 
age of  the  Greeks,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 


Illustrated  Address  by  14r.  Barton 
Cooke  Hirst  on  the  Romance  of 
a Surgical  Instrument. 

Address  by  Charles  B.  Montgom- 
ery, Escp,  on  James  Logan,  from 
his  Letters. 

Illustrated  Address  hy  Mr.  Henri 
Marceau  on  The  Baro(|ue  Style 
— .Architecture,  Painting,  and 
Scul])ture. 

Address  by  Mr.  John  Harheson, 
I'. .A. I. .A.  on  The  March  of  Chess 
Men  'rhrough  the  Ages. 
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Date 


Hosts  ami  Location 

May  27.  Percival  E.  Foerderer, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Nov.  25.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott, 
1712  Spruce  Street. 


1936 

Jan.  27.  Henry  Bartol  Brazier, 
Merion  Cricket  Club, 
Haverford,  Pa. 


Paper  and  .\uthor 

Address  by  Mr.  James  F.  Magee, 
Jr.,  on  Pennsylvania  Colonial 
Paper  Mills  and  Water  Marks. 

Address  by  Mr.  Julian  P.  Boyd, 
on  Colonel  John  Franklin’s  Ef- 
forts to  Create  a New  State  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania  1786- 
1796. 


Address  by  Air.  Alfred  Durand 
Norris,  on  Alints  and  Coinage  of 
the  United  States. 


CABINET 


Number  of  Coins,  Aledals,  Notes,  etc.,  deposited  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  at  Alemorial  Hall : 

Under  Receipt  No.  262 


S297  Catalogue  No.  218  4,400 

Under  Receipt  Q300  5,973  10,373 


At  Memorial  Hall : 

Brinton  Aledals  9 Bronze  1 Tin 


At  Historical  Society : 

Brinton  2 Bronze 

Dana  7 Bronze 

Alickley  1 Bronze 


TOTAL  19  Bronze 
1 Tin 


At  Alemorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  Brinton  Medals 
Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  Mickley Aledals 
Obverse  Dana  Aledals 

The  Paper  Aloney  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  three  (3)  books  made  for 
the  purpose : 

Book  No.  1 221 

Book  No.  2 227 

Book  No.  3 99  547 


The  Emergency  (Paper)  Aloney  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after 
the  World  War  is  in  four  (4)  large  albums: 


No.  1 777 

No.  2 617 

No.  3 683 

No.  4 204  2,281 
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DONORS  TO  THE  CABINET 


Amweg,  Frederick  J. 

Bache,  John 
Bircks,  H.  Wilber 
Blessing,  Kenneth 
Brazer,  Clarence  W. 

Brazier,  H.  Bartol 
Boekel,  Robert 
Burgin,  M.D.,  Herman 
Busch,  Henry  Paul 
Campbell,  William  B.,  Rangoon, 
Burma 

Chapman,  Henry 
Donaldson,  J.  Allen 
Dunham,  William  F. 

Gadsden,  Philip  H. 

Garrison,  F.  Lynwood 
Hart,  Miss  Mary  M. 

Hassett,  Thomas 
Hearn,  William  W. 

Henderstein,  Al. 

Hewitt,  Erskine,  New  York 
Hirst,  Barton  C. 

Flolm,  L.L.D.,  Frits 
Hood,  Jennings 
FIooi)es,  lulward 
Ho])kins,  N.  S. 

Jar ne felt,  Eugeiif* 

King,  Robert  P.,  Erie,  Penna. 
Knight,  IL  C.,  Jr. 

Knight,  Wycliffe  G. 

Kohler,  J.  G.  All)ert 
T.agerberg,  J.  de 
Lawless,  h'hner  J. 

Lester,  Joseph  (j. 

Lewis,  John  F. 

Lieban,  J. 

Lloyd,  Robert  H. 

Longstreth,  Howard 
Mabbott,  Dr.  Thomas  O. 

McGirr,  Newman  B. 

^Icllvaine,  Herbert  R. 

Passmore,  Lincoln 
Ikatterson,  Mrs.  I'rank  Thorne 
Peirce,  llandd 
Perez,  Gilbert  T. 

Peters,  Jr.,  Richard 
Rap]),  Harry  W. 

Renaud,  L.  A. 

Revillas,  Antonio  Lopez,  Madrid, 
Si)ain 

Schmidt,  Charles  1C. 

Sellers,  Horace  Wells 
Shackleton,  W.  11.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Sim])son,  Miss  A.  V. 

U Ba  Ohn,  Ragoon,  Burma 


Wallace,  Mrs.  Laura,  C. 

Welker,  Joseph 
Werner,  L.  S. 

Wobensmith,  Z.  Taylor 
Woodhouse,  Dr.  Samuel  W.,  Jr. 

Zerr,  Benjamin  H. 

Associated  Societies,  Roslindale,  Mass. 
Bi-Centennial  Committee  of  San  An- 
tonio, Texas 

Buffalo  Numismatic  Association 
California  Coin  Club,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Chase  National  Bank,  New  York 
City  of  Philadelphia 
City  of  Salisbury,  Md. 

Commission  on  Dr.  Sun  yat-sen’s  Tomb 
Construction,  Nanking,  China. 
Crane  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Delaware  County  Historical  Society, 
Chester,  Pa. 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  National  Bank- 
International  Flarvester  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Lehn  & Fink,  Inc. 

Les  Amis  de  la  Medaille  d’Art, 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Les  Amis  de  la  Medaille  d’Art, 
Brusseles. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Retail  Merchants 
Association 

Medallic  Art  Company,  New  York 
National  Surety  Bank,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Phoeni.x  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Port  of  New  York  .Authority 
The  Society  of  Medalists,  New  York 
United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia 

U.  S.  Com.  200  Ann.  George  Wash- 
ington 

United  States  National  Bank,  Port- 
land, Oregon 

R.  Wallace  Sons  M fg.  Co.,  Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Numismatic 
Society,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Whitehead  and  Hoag  Mfg.  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

William  Penn  Commemorative  Com- 
mittee 
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PAPERS  PREPARED  BV  AIEMBI-:RS  0ET11I<:  SOCIETY 
AXM)  PUBLISH  El)  ELS1AVITER1<: 


The  following  have  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography : 

By  Harrold  E.  Giluxgiiam 

Copies  of  Old  Marriage  Certificates,  January,  1924. 

Dr.  Solomon  Drowne,  January,  1924. 

Indian  and  Military  Medals  from  Colonial  Times  to  Date.  April,  1927. 
Some  Early  Philadelphia  Instrument  Makers,  October,  1927. 

-A  Historic  Pocket  Sun  Dial,  October,  1927. 

The  Badge  of  Merit,  October,  1927. 

Notes  on  Andrew  Ellicott,  January.  1928. 

Calico  and  Linen  Printers  in  Philadelphia,  April,  1928. 

Some  Early  Brickmakers  of  Philadelphia,  January,  1928. 

Old  Business  Cards  of  Philadelphia,  January,  1929. 

The  Cost  of  Old  Silver,  January,  1930. 

Pottery,  China  and  Glass  Alaking  in  Philadelphia,  April,  1930. 

Benjamin  Lehman,  a Germantown  Cabinet  Alaker,  October,  1930. 

A Silver  Porringer  Philadelphia,  made  by  John  Nys,  April,  1931. 

Wreck  of  the  Brig  Sally,  October,  1931. 

Impressment  of  Seamen,  October,  1931. 

The  Philadelphia  Windsor  Chair  and  its  Journeyings,  October,  1931. 
Privateering  in  1793,  January,  1932. 

Some  Colonial  Ships  Built  in  Philadelphia,  April,  1932. 

Sale  in  the  Year  1800  of  the  Brig  Mercury,  July,  1932. 

Philadelphia’s  First  Fire  Defences,  October,  1932. 

A Legacy  of  Old  Philadelphia  Silver.  January,  1933. 

Cesar  Ghiselin,  Philadelphia’s  First  Gold  and  Silversmith,  1693-1733. 
Pin-pricked  Pictures,  Anticjiies,  Boston,  July,  1924. 

Early  American  Indian  Medals,  Anticpies,  Boston,  December,  1924. 

Pens  and  Pencils,  Antiques.  Boston,  January,  1926. 

Some  Badges  of  Civil  Offices,  Antiques,  Boston,  June,  1927. 

A Historic  Lamp,  Antiques,  Boston,  April,  1928. 

Astrological  Instruments,  Antiques,  Boston,  July,  1928. 

Fire  Insurance  Relics,  Antiques,  February,  1929. 

Counterfeiting  in  Colonial  Days,  Niiinisiiiatist,  June,  1929. 

Collecting  Documents  and  Autographs,  The  Antiquarian,  New  York, 
July,  1928. 

The  Sun  Dial  of  Ahaz,  Connoisseur,  London,  February,  1926. 

Notes  on  the  Decorations  and  Medals  of  the  French  Colonies  in  Numis- 
matic Notes  and  Monographs  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
New  York,  No.  36,  1928. 

South  American  Decorations  and  War  Aledals,  No.  56,  1932. 

Marine  Insurance  in  Philadelphia,  1721-1800,  Philadelphia,  1933. 

By  Horace  Wells  Sellers 

Engravings  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  Limner,  April,  1933. 

By  Samuel  W.  WoodLouse,  AI.D. 

Log  and  Journal  of  the  Ship  United  States  on  a YYyage  to  China,  1784, 
July,  1931. 

By  St.  George  Sioussat,  Ph.D. 

Edward  Channing,  1856-1931,  July,  1931. 

By  Charles  F.  Jexkins 

The  Historical  Background  of  Franklin’s  Trees,  July,  1933. 
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By  John  Frederick  Lewis 

Redemption  of  the  Lower  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia,  1927. 

Thomas  Spry,  Lawyer,  Philadelphia,  1933. 

For  Publications  by  members  see  Vol.  30,  page  19,  and  Vol.  31,  page  16. 


BEQUESTS 

Under  the  will  of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Dana,  lately  President,  the  Society 
was  left  a bequest  of  $1,000. 

Under  the  will  of  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  a former  President,  the  Society 
was  left  a bequest  of  $1,000. 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

There  are  2,350  bound  volumes,  5,435  paper  covers,  729  pamphlets  and 
7 maps,  indexed  with  card  catalogue.  The  library  is  in  the  building  of  The 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust  Street,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  its  Council. 


DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


Allen,  Chesley  J. 

Garvia,  J.  Sanchez,  Mexico  City 
Haskin,  Frederick  J. 

Langenheim,  F.  U. 

Lee,  Edward  M. 

Pradear,  A.  F.,  M.U. 

Raymond,  Wayte 
Rood,  Charles  C. 

American  Antiipiarian  Society,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

American  Philosophical  Society, 
Philadelphia 

Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia 
llaverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Jewish  Quarterly,  Philadelphia 
John  Omwake,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Koninklijk  Bataviaasch  Genootscha]) 
Van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschaiqien, 
Batavia,  Java 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  Columhus,  Ohio 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pennsylvania  Museum.  Philadelphia 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dublin, 
Ireland 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  Flistory,  Men- 
asha,  Wis. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Playing  Card  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

University  I^ress,  Cambridge,  England 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wyoming  Commemorative  Associa- 
tion, Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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UST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 


1.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  The  Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

1858.  (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Charter,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1865. 

3.  Proceedings,  May  4,  1865,  to  December  31,  1866.  (Out  of  print.) 

4.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1870. 

5.  Report  of  the  Proceedings’  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

6.  Proceedings,  Presentation  of  a Silver  Medal  to  the  Hon.  Eli  Kirk  Price, 

President,  March  20,  1879. 

7.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1880. 

8.  William  Penn’s  Landing  in  Pennsylvania,  Date  for  Celebration  in  A.D. 

1882.  Printed  in  1881. 

9.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1881. 

10.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1882. 

11.  Proceedings,  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Foundation,  1883. 

12.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1883. 

13.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1883. 

14.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1884. 

15.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1885. 

16.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1886. 

17.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  years  1887-1889.  (Out  of  print.) 

18.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1890-1891. 

19.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1892-1898. 

20.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1899-1901. 

21.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1902-1903. 

22.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1905. 

23.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906. 

24.  No  publication. 

25.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909. 

26.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912. 

27.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915. 

28.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1916,  1917,  1918. 

29.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1919,  1920,  1921. 

30.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1922,  1923,  1924. 

31.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1925,  1926,  1927.  (Out  of  print.) 

32.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1928,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932,  1933,  1934,  1935. 


THE  MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE  BEQUEST 

Under  the  will  of  Professor  Sommerville,  a former  Vice-President,  the 
Society  was  bequeathed  $1,000  and  a proportionate  share  in  the  residuary 
estate.  On  September  5,  1905,  the  Society  received  from  the  executors  the 
sum  of  $1,864.18.  On  January  8,  1910,  a further  sum  of  $137.39  was 
received,  making  the  total  amount  $2,001.57. 

This  money  now  forms  part  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  the  income  alone 
being  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Society. 


THE  CHARLES  J.  COHEN  PUBLICATION  EUND 

This  Fund  was  started  in  April,  1919,  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  with  a 
gift  of  $1,000,  to  which,  according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  donor,  shall  be 
added  all  interest  earned  by  the  Fund  and  such  accretions  as  may  occur 
from  time  to  time,  until  such  time  as  the  Fund  shall  equal  $10,000,  after 
which  the  interest  therefrom  may  be  used  towards  the  defraying  of  the 
expenses  of  the  publications  of  the  Society.  This  fund  amounts  to  $1,300. 
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LIST  OF  EXCHANGES 


United  States 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

American  Historical  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Numismatic  Association, 
The,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  The, 
New  York  City. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fair  mount  Park  Art  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Free  Library,  Logan  Circle,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 

U.  C. 

Library,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Library,  L’niversit\’  Club,  16th  and 
Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society,  The, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  The,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Pealxxly  Museum  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schenectady  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety, Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 

I).  C. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

United  States  Treasury,  Washington, 

1 ).  C. 


University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wyoming  Commemorative  Associa- 
tion, Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Foreign 

Alliance  Francaise,  Paris,  France. 

Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Society, 
The,  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  Australian  Numismatic  Society, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kuntsen 
en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 

British  Numismatic  Society,  London. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Chambre  de  Paris,  Paris,  France. 

Kungl.  Vitterhets  Historie  och  Anti- 
k v i t e t s a k a d e m i e n,  S t o c k h o 1 m, 
Sweden. 

Niagara  TIistorical  Society,  Niagara- 
on-the-lake,  Canada. 

Numismatic  Society  of  Victoria,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 

Numismatic  Society  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, Adelaide,  S.  A.  (Numis- 
matic Section,  Art  Gallery). 

I’rovincial  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Royal  Numismatic  Society  of  London, 
London,  England. 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ire- 
land, Dublin,  Ireland. 

Societe  d’Anthropologie  de  Paris, 
Paris,  France. 

Societe  Les  Amis  de  la  Medialle 
d’Art,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Societe  des  Americanistes  de  Paris, 
Paris,  hYance. 

Societe  D’Lmulation  des  Cotes-Du- 
Nord,  .Saint- Brieuc,  h'rance. 

Societe  l•'inno-(  lugrienne,  Helsinki, 
h'inland. 
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ABSTRACr  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


January  2}>,  1928 

Stated  meetinj^,  l)v  invitation  of  Mr.  David  Milne,  at  the 
Art  Club. 

Present;  (22)  ]\Ir.  Milne,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Langenheini ; 
Price ; Lippincott ; Gillingham  ; Howard  Longstreth  ; Hoopes ; 
Garrison  ; Scattergood  ; Robins  ; Hearne  ; Busch  ; Mclnnes  ; Peters  ; 
Kelsey;  Crawford;  Brazier;  MMod ; Chew;  Fenton;  Lester;  and 
Spofford. 

Mr.  Hoopes  presented  his  annual  report  as  Treasurer  show- 
ing balance  in  General  Fund  $981.00;  and  uninvested  balances  in 
Charles  J.  Cohen  Endowment  Fund  $92.93;  and  in  Permanent 
Fund  $85.55.  Securities  held  for  Charles  J.  Cohen  Endowment 


Fund 

U.  S.  Liberty  Loans $1,300.00 

and  for  Permanent  Fund 

U.  S.  Liberty  Loans 900.00 

Aldine  ^Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.  Partici- 
pation Certificate  400.00 

Electric  and  Peoples  Traction  4%  Stock 

Trust  Certificate 3,500.00 

Approved 


The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  presented  his 
annual  report.  Approved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  NUMISMATICS 
Number  of  Coins,  Medals,  Notes,  etc.  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania 


Museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Under  Receipt  No.  262 4,400 

(Catalogue  No.  A218) 

Under  Receipt  Q.300 3,517  7,917 


Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator. 

Total  accessions  during  1927 : 

Coins  and  Medals  234 

Notes  (paper  money)  781  1,015 
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IMacle  up  as  follows : 

Purchases : Coins,  medals,  count- 
ers, weights  45 

Medals,  plaques,  cliches 35  80 


Notes  (Paper  Money  of  all  kinds)  781 

Donations  : Coins,  etc 19 

Medals  135  154 


Given  by  11  individuals  and  8 Corporations. 

The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  the  following : 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Brinton  Medals  14  Bronze  1 Tin 

at  240  S.  Third  Street  in  the  tin  box  of  the  Curator. 

Brinton  Medals  3 Bronze 

Dana  7 Bronze 

Mickley  1 Bronze 

25  Bronze  1 Tin 

During  the  year  one  Brinton  Medal  was  given  the  Newark,  N.  J.  Museum 
in  exchange  for  the  Bamberger  Plaque. 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  dies  of  the  Mickley  Medal 
Obverse  and  Reverse  dies  of  the  Brinton  Medal 
Obverse  die  of  the  Dana  Medal 

The  Paper  Money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  two  books  made  for  the  purpose 
I also  have.  Tin  box  of  the  Curator  of  Numismatics, 

Tin  box  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

Mr.  G.  Alexander  Davison  was  elected  a resident  member. 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Morris  and  Herman  ILirgin,  M.D.  were 
nominated  for  resident  membership. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  reported 
nominations  for  officers  and  standing  committees.  There  being 
no  further  nominations,  the  Secretary  cast  a ballot  and  they  were 
declared  elected.  (See  ]t.  7.)  The  President  appointed  Messrs. 
Peters  and  ITisch  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

1 he  exchange  of  Third  Liberty  Loan  bonds  owned  by  the 
Society  was  referred  to  the  President  and  Treasurer  with  power 
to  act. 

In  accordance  with  the  ex])ressed  wish  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Charles  J.  Cohen  hhidowment  Fund  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  Publication  Fund. 

The  Society  then  took  a recess,  and  this  meeting  marking  the 
Seventieth  Anniversary  the  President  read  the  following  account 
of  the  S ociety. 
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THE  NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY 


\ oliime  No.  28  of  the  1. Proceedings  of  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Thiladelphia,  published  by  the  Society 
in  1919,  is  prefaced  by  this  descriptive  notice.  ‘‘The  Numis- 
matic Society  of  Philadelphia  (the  first  Society  of  the  kind  in 
the  Lhiited  States)  founded  December  28,  1857,  was  incorpo- 
rated by  an  act  of  the  (leneral  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
approved  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1858  ( LPamphlet 
Laws  for  1858,  p.  68). 

The  name  of  the  Society  was  changed  to  The  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  by  an  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  23d  day  of  iNIarch, 
A.  D.  1865  (Pamphlet  Laws  for  1865,  p.  654). 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Society  celebrated  on 
December  17,  1917,  its  Sixtieth  Anniversary,  as  the  guest  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  at  his  home  1520  Locust 
Street,  where  the  members  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 
What  has  it  accomplished  in  the  seventy  years  of  its  existence 
and  what  is  its  structure?  It  has  formed  a collection  of  coins 
and  medals  now  numliering  more  than  6500  pieces  which  are  on 
Exhibition  at  IMemorial  Hall  in  Fairmount  Park,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art.  7000  volumes  and  pamphlets  are  in  its 
library,  placed  at  the  Plistorical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Council. 

Its  permanent  funds  have  been  increased  by  gifts  and  the 
Treasury  will  be  further  enriched  through  the  legacies  of  mem- 
bers, who  devoted  to  the  Society  during  their  lifetime,  have 
evidenced  their  regard  for  it  by  providing  in  their  wills  for 
future  payments. 

The  resident  membership  is  exclusive  in  selection,  as  only 
those  are  admitted  who  are  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  and  whose  affiliations  and  tendencies  make  them 
agreeable  companions.  The  corresponding  membership  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  associated  in  this  country  or  in  Europe 
with  interests  which  are  identical  with  or  germane  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society.  The  list  includes  many  who  are  conspicuous 
for  their  attainments  in  different  branches  of  learning.  The 
stated  meetings  are  frequently  addressed  by  scholars  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation  whose  knowledge  qualifies  them  to  speak 
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with  authority  on  the  subjects  of  their  selection.  Sometimes  the 
meetings  are  held  in  the  homes  or  Clubs  of  members  who  wish 
to  entertain  the  Society,  and  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  have  been 
held  special  gatherings  of  a delightful  and  memorable  character, 
under  the  auspices  of  those  who  would  honor  their  fellow  associ- 
ates by  excursions  to  their  homes  in  the  country.  To  paraphrase 
the  words  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Dartmouth  College  Case, 
“The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  is  a small  Society, 
but  there  are  those  who  love  it.” 

Is  it  not  fitting  that  on  this  Seventieth  Anniversary  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  promote  its  prosperity  and  pledge 
ourselves  as  trustees  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
and  their  successors? 

David  Milne 

The  President  then  introduced  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Ph.D., 
who  delivered  an  address  entitled 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robins  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
the  Society  were  extended  to  Dr.  Schelling  for  his  scholarly  and 
instructive  address. 

A collation  followed  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

February  27,  1928 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price,  at  the 
new  Museum  of  Art,  Fairmount. 

Present:  (25)  Vice-President  Eangenheim,  in  the  chair; 
Messrs.  Price;  Lewis;  Gillingham;  Hoopes;  Dercum ; Stokes; 
Wood;  I’eters;  Garrison;  Pierce;  Woodhouse ; Jenkins;  Hen- 
derson; Longstreth ; Caleb  Milne;  Robins:  Fenton;  Hearne ; Bye; 
Busch;  Mclnnes:  Reilly;  Chew;  Perot. 

I he  Auditors  rejiorted  that  they  had  examined  the  securi- 
ties and  the  d'reasurer’s  re])ort  and  found  them  correct. 

Mr.  Lawrence  ].  IMorris  and  Dr.  Herman  Burgin  were 
elected  resident  members. 

Mr.  Walter  d'.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Hugh  McAllister  North 
were  nominated  for  resident  membership. 

I he  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  love  and  best 
wishes  of  the  Societv  to  President  Milne,  who  was  absent  owing 
to  illness. 
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The  Society  here  took  a recess  and  Mr.  Price  conducted  the 
inenil)ers  through  the  com])leted  galleries. 

A collation  was  then  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

March  26,  1928 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  IMr.  F.  Lynwood  Garrison, 
at  his  residence,  1019  Clinton  Street. 

Present : ( 14 ) \"ice-President  Langenheim  in  the  chair ; 
Messrs.  Morris;  Hearne ; Brazier;  Caleb  Milne;  Garrison;  Gil- 
lingham; Peters;  Hoopes ; Kelsey;  Busch;  Chew;  Robins;  Spof- 
ford. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  approved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics  reported. 

Mr.  Langenheim  also  reported  for  the  Library  Committee, 
that  ten  volumes  of  the  Xumismufist  had  been  bound. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  donate  $50  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Messrs.  Walter  1.  Cooper  and  Hugh  McAllister  North  were 
elected  resident  members. 

In  lieu  of  a paper,  a number  of  the  members,  including 
Messrs.  Morris;  Peters;  Garrison;  Gillingham;  Langenheim; 
Hearne ; and  Longstreth ; exhibited  and  described  interesting 
objects  of  an  antiquarian  and  numismatic  character,  which  made 
the  meeting  exceptionally  enjoyable  and  instructive. 

Following  an  unusual,  yet  gratifying,  preliminary,  a collation 
was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

April  14,  1928 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Harold  Pierce,  at  his 
residence,  Cheswold  Lane,  Haverford. 

Present:  111)  Vice-President  Langenheim  in  the  chair; 
Messrs.  Brazier;  Busch;  Garrison;  Hearne;  Jefiferys;  Mclnnes ; 
Caleb  Milne  ; Pierce  ; Spofford  ; Woodhouse. 

Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Curator  of  Numismatics  were 
presented  and  approved. 

Mr.  Hoopes  took  the  chair  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pierce  it 
was  Resolved:  That  Mr.  Langenheim  be  made  a life  member  in 
recognition  of  his  long  continued  and  valued  services  to  the 
Society,  and  the  Treasurer  authorized  to  transfer  $50  from  the 
General  to  the  Permanent  Fund  to  cover  the  said  membership. 
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The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Kenneth  J.  Saunders,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Religion,  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  California,  and 
Visiting  Professor  in  the  History  of  Religions,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ; illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  entitled  “Masterpieces 
of  Buddhistic  Art.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Dr.  Saunders 
for  his  unusually  interesting,  instructive,  and  brilliant  address. 
Following  which  a collation  was  served  to  the  members  and 
guests  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


October  12,  1928 


A special  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  Jr., 
at  his  residence,  Felton  Place,  Chester,  Penna. 

Present:  Messrs.  Ashhrook ; Crawford;  Garrison;  Gilling- 
ham ; Hearne ; Henderson  ; Langenheim ; Lester ; Longstreth  ; 
Caleb  Milne;  David  Milne;  Mclnnes ; Peters;  Price;  Reilly; 
Robins;  Woodhouse ; and  a number  of  guests. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Spofiford,  the  president  requested 
Mr.  r.angenheim  to  act  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  meeting  assembled  at  the  Union  League  House,  leaving 
there  at  10  a.  m.  by  automobiles  and  proceeding  to  Swarthmore 
College.  Dr.  Aydefihte  and  Professor  J.  Russell  Hayes  con- 
ducted the  party  on  an  ins])ection  tour  covering  the  Friend's 
Historical  Idhrary  and  a number  of  other  buildings  on  the  Col- 
lege grounds;  after  which  visits  were  paid  to  the  City  Hall  of 
Chester  and  the  old  Court  House,  built  in  1728,  being  the  oldest 
court  house  building  in  the  United  States.  The  Museum  and 
arrangements  were  inspected  and  explained  by  Dr.  Anna  Brom- 
mall. 


hrom  the  City  of  Chester  the  ])arty  proceeded  to  Felton 
Place  and  after  a bountiful  lunch  had  been  served  and  the 
grounds  visited,  the  President,  Mr.  David  Milne  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  and  made  a short  introductory  address  after  which 
Air.  Peters  made  an  address  entitled  “Reminiscences  of  Samuel 
Al.  helton  his  grandfather.  1 his  covered  a review  of  his  activities 
as  a man  who  not  only  was  a director  of,  hut  also  President  of 
several  railways  as  well  as  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 
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On  conclusion.  Air.  Peters  received  the  congratulations  of 
all  present.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Nove.mher  26,  1928 

Stated  meeting,  hy  invitation  of  Air.  William  W,  Hearne,  at 
the  Union  League. 

Present:  (18)  President  Alilne  in  the  chair;  Alessrs.  Busch; 
Bye;  Dercum ; P'enton  ; Garrison;  Gillingham;  Hearne;  Hoopes ; 
Langenheim : Lester;  Longstreth ; Peters;  John  Reilly;  Scatter- 
good  ; \A  ood  ; Woodhouse ; Sioussat. 

Air.  Longstreth  was  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  approved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics  submitted  his  report  and 
exhibited  13  notes,  57  coins  and  25  medals  among  which  were 
curious  pieces  of  wrought  iron  used  as  currency  in  the  Lake 
Tchad  and  Nigeria  regions. 

Air.  Hoopes  exhibited  a bottle  made  in  the  old  Dyott  Glass 
Works,  Kensington. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee  announced  that 
the  committee  had  expended  $585.92  on  the  recent  publication 
(Vol.  31  of  the  “Proceedings”).  Approved. 

The  Curator  was  given  an  appropriation  of  $25.00  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  commemorative  and  other  coins. 

The  Curator  read  a letter  inviting  this  Society  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Aledalists.  He  was  authorized  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

The  Curator  was  authorized  to  send  certain  copies  of  the 
A'  umisiuafist  to  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  Historical  Society. 

The  Curator  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  third  album  of 
Emergency  Money  at  a cost  of  $10.00. 

The  Secretary  pro  tern  stated  that  it  was  customary  to  hold 
the  December  meeting  on  the  third  Alonday  of  that  month.  The 
date  of  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  Alonday,  December  17th. 

The  Society  then  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Dr.  Woodhouse  on  “Sheffield  Plate”  and  after  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  had  been  tendered  Dr.  Woodhouse  for  his  interesting 
paper  and  for  substituting  for  Dr.  Kimball  who  was  the  scheduled 
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speaker,  a bountiful  collation  was  served  to  the  members  and 
guests  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

December  17,  1928 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  David  S.  B.  Chew,  at 
the  Philadelphia  Club. 

Present:  (23)  President  Milne  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Ash- 
brook  ; Busch  ; Chew ; Garrison  ; Hearne  ; Hoffman  ; Kelsey ; 
Langenheim ; Lester;  Longstreth ; Mclnnes;  Morris;  Peters; 
Price;  Garrett  Reilly;  John  Reilly;  Robins;  Scattergood ; Sellers; 
Spofford ; MMod  ; W oodhouse ; and  an  unusually  large  number 
of  guests. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  approved. 

The  Report  of  the  Curator  of  Numismatics  was  approved. 

A letter  from  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
was  read  and  the  proper  officer  was  authorized  to  supply  that 
Society  with  copies  of  the  “Proceedings”  covering  the  years 
1892  to  1899  inclusive. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Pennsvlvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art  dated  November  21,  1928  informing  this  Society 
that  it  had  been  elected  an  “Honorary  Patron.”  The  Secretary 
was  directed  to  inform  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  that  this 
Society  sincerely  apj)reciates  and  accepts  the  honor  conferred. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics  was  authorized  to  ])urchase  cer- 
tain Australian  tokens  at  a reasonable  ])rice  and  he  was  further 
authorized  to  send  Brinton  Medals  to  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
Victoria,  Australia  and  to  the  Numismatic  Section  of  the  Art 
Gallery  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris  it  was  Resolved:  That  the  dejwsit 
of  $3500  Electric  & Peoples  Traction  Stock  1'ru.st  Certificates  held 
by  the  Society,  be  referred  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Ifdward  Hoopes, 
with  ])ower  to  act  and  execute  all  assignments  necessary  to  de])osit 
the  .same  with  Drexel  & Co. 

'Idle  President  appointed  IMessrs.  Peters,  Gillingham,  and 
Ashbrook  a committee  on  nominations  to  report  at  tbe  January 
meeting. 
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i he  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  t'lddress  by  Pro- 
fessor Dean  P.  Lockwood  on  “ddie  Italian  llnnianists  of  the  18th 
Century.” 

After  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Society 
had  been  extended  to  the  speaker,  a honntifnl  and  excellently 
served  collation,  preceded  by  imnsnal  yet  satisfyin*^  preliminaries, 
was  enjoyed  by  the  nieml)ers  and  quests. 

At  its  close,  the  Society’s  genial  host  called  upon  Mr.  Albert 
Kelsey,  who  had  just  returned  to  the  city  from  an  extended  trip, 
who  briefly  narrated  some  of  his  experiences  in  connection  with 
the  plans  for  the  Monumental  Lighthouse  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  erect  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  memory 
of  Christopher  Colnmbus. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Gnmmere,  Headmaster  of  the  Mdlliam  Penn 
Charter  School  then  delivered  a brief  address  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

January  28,  1929 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  at 
his  residence,  1808  Spruce  Street. 

Present:  (17)  Vice-President  Price  in  the  chair;  IMessrs. 
Langenheim;  Gillingham;  John  Reilly;  Garrett  Reilly;  Ashhrook ; 
Peters;  Longstreth ; Sellers;  Mclnnes;  Kelsey;  Hoopes;  Garri- 
.son  ; Kimball ; Robins  ; iMorris  ; Spofford. 

Mr.  Gillingham  offered  the  following  resolution  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Society’s  late  President. 

In  the  sudden  passing  of  our  esteemed  and  honored  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  David  Milne,  this  association.  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  feels  that  it  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  All  the  members  are  deeply  grateful  to  him  for 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  Presidency  at  a time  when  he  was 
exceedingly  busy  with  other  duties,  and  he  never  failed  in  his 
interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  There  was  a ready  sym- 
pathy in  his  manner  that  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  and  which  brought  him  a host  of  friends. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Milne  is  indeed  a deep  loss  to  this  Society 
and  we  the  members  thereof  desire  to  make  this  tribute  to  our 
appreciation  of  our  late  President;  a copy  of  which  shall  be  sent 
to  his  bereaved  family,  to  whom  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  annual  report 


Showing-  a balance  in  General  Fund $483.69 

Uninvested  balance  Permanent  Fund 10.32 

Publication  Fund 61.27 

Securities  held. 

Permanent  Fund: 

Aldine  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.  Participa- 
tion Certificate $400.00 

Electric  & Peoples  Tract.  Cert,  of  Deposit  3,500.00 

Quebec  Power  Co.  Bond 500.00 

U.  S.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 700.00 

$5100.00 

Publication  Fund: 

Illinois  Central  Equipment  Trust $1000.00 

U.  S.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 400.00 

1400.00 


$6500.00 

Of  the  above  investments,  the  sum  of  $2001.57  was  derived 
from  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  Maxwell  Somerville, 
dec’d.  Ap])roved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenbeim,  submitted  his 
annual  re])ort.  A]>proved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  NUMISMATICS 
Number  of  Coins,  Medals,  Notes,  etc.  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania 


Museum  at  Memorial  Hall: 

Under  Receipt  No.  262 4,400 

(Catalogue  No.  A. 218) 

Under  Receipt  Q.300  4,418  8,818 


Receipt  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator. 

Total  accessions  during  1928: 

Coins  and  Medals  246 

Notes  (paper  money)  6.CS  901 


Made  up  as  follows: 

Purchases:  Coins,  Medals,  etc....  81 

Notes  (paper  money)  627  708 


Donations : 

Hy  Individuals: 

Coins  132 

Medals  32 

Notes  28 

tiiven  hy  Corporation  Medal  1 193 
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The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  : 

At  Memorial  Hall: 

Brinton  Medals  12  Bronze  1 Tin 

at  240  S.  3d  St. 

Brinton  Medals  3 Bronze 

Dana  Medals  7 Bronze 

Mickley  1 Bronze 

23  Bronze  1 Tin 

Brinton  medals  were  sent,  by  resolution  of  the  Society : one  to  the 
Numismatic  Society  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia,  one  to  the  Numis- 
matic Section,  Art  Gallery,  Adelaide,  Australia. 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  dies  of  the  Mickley  Medal 
Obverse  and  Reverse  dies  of  the  Brinton  Medal 
Obverse  die  of  the  Dana  Medal. 

The  Paper  Money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  two  books  made  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Emergency  Money  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after  the  war 
is  in  two  large  albums,  also  in  the  custody  of  the  Curator. 

Tin  box  of  Curator  of  Numismatics. 

Tin  box  of  the  Publication  Committee 
Pair  of  Scales 

The  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  Mr.  Langen- 
heim,  submitted  his  annual  report.  Approved. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nomination  Committee,  Mr.  Peters, 
reported  (see  p.  8). 

There  being  no  further  nominations  the  Secretary  cast  one 
ballot  and  the  nominees  were  declared  elected. 

A letter  from  fellow  member  H.  M.  North  was  then  read, 
in  which  Mr.  North  stated  that  a winter  in  Sicily  would  prevent 
him  from  attending  the  meetings. 

The  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Society  were  extended 
to  Mr.  Peters  for  his  generous  gift  of  two  plaques  and  one  medal 
duly  recorded  and  described  in  the  report  of  the  Curator  of 
Numismatics. 

i\Ir.  Langenheim  read  a description  of  the  Wyoming 
^Memorial  Medal. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  by  Dr.  Fiske  Kimball,  Director  of 
th.e  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  on  “Joseph  \Vright  and  his 
portraits  of  M'ashington.” 

After  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Society  had 
been  extended  to  Dr.  Kimball  for  his  instructive  and  scholarly 
address,  a collation  was  served  to  the  members  and  guests,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 
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February  18,  1929 


Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham, 
at  the  House  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  1630  Latimer  Street. 

Present:  (20)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Ash- 
brook  ; Burgin  ; Burr  ; Chew  ; Gillingham  ; Hearne  ; Henderson  ; 
Langenheim  ; Kelsey ; Lippincott ; Longstreth  ; Morris  ; Peters ; 
Price;  Garrett  Reilly;  John  Reilly;  Sellers;  Stokes;  SpotYord. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Lewis,  dated  January  31,  1929,  was  then 
read,  in  which  he  gave  the  reasons  which  compelled  him  to  decline 
to  serve  as  President. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  said  that  since  writing  this  letter  the  per- 
suasive secretary  had  assured  him  that  the  duties  of  the  presidency 
were  not  very  burdensome  and  would  not  conflict  with  other 
obligations,  and  this  had  caused  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  that 
he  would  accept  the  honor  conferred,  which  he  greatly  appreciated. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Air.  Langenheim,  presented  his 
report  which  was  approved. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr. 
Peters,  reported  that  Mr.  Mclnnes  had  declined  to  serve  as 
librarian.  The  Committee  was  continued  to  select  a Lihrarian 
and  re])ort  at  the  next  meeting. 

A note  was  read  from  Mrs.  David  Milne  and  family  acknowl- 
edging the  expression  of  symj^athy  from  the  Society. 

Air.  Stanley  Eyre  Wilson  and  Air.  Edgar  V.  Seeler  were 
nominated  for  resident  membershi]). 

Air.  Langenheim  was  authorized  to  purchase  a book  for  hold- 
ing ])aper  money  at  a cost  of  $12.00. 

Air.  Langenheim  invited  attention  to  several  notes  of  the 
Alanual  Labor  Bank  which  were  signed  hy  its  l^resident,  J'homas. 
W.  Dyott.  Whereu])on  Air.  Gillingham  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  Air,  Dyott  and  his  Class  \Vh)rks. 

The  President  referred  to  the  “ Philadel])hia  Award’’  recently 
made  to  Vice-lh'esident  Price  and  suggested  the  advisability  of 
the  Society  securing  a cast  of  the  Bok  medal. 

The  Society  then  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture by  Mrs.  Horace  II.  Burrell  on  “The  Involution  and  Symbol- 
ism of  the  American  Flag.”  After  some  discussion  and  on  motion 
of  the  .Secretary,  the  appreciative  thanks  of  the  .Society  were 
extended  to  the  speaker  for  her  exceedingly  interesting,  informing. 
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patriotic,  and  fascinating-  address.  Following  which  a collation 
was  served  to  the  nieinhers  and  guests,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

March  25,  1929 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  John  Frederick  Lewis, 
at  his  residence,  1914  Spruce  Street. 

Present:  (18)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs: 

Bnrgin ; Burr;  Garrison:  Gillingham;  Hearne ; Hoffman;  Jenkins; 
Langenheim  ; Howard  Lewis  : Morris  ; Peters  ; Garrett  Reilly  ; 
John  Reilly;  Robins;  Sellers;  Sionssat ; Spofford. 

Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  approved.  The  Curator  of 
Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim.  presented  his  report  which  was 
approved. 

Messrs.  Stanley  E.  W’ilson  and  Edgar  Seeler  were  elected 
resident  members. 

Messrs.  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Jr.  and  Alfred  G.  Baker  Lewis 
were  nominated  for  resident  membership. 

President  Lewis  said  that  it  was  just  twenty-two  years  ago 
tonight  that  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  meeting  was  held  in  his 
home. 

The  Society  then  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the 
President  on  “The  Illumination  of  Books  during  the  Middle 
Ages” ; following  which  the  appreciative  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  extended  to  the  President. 

A collation  was  then  served  to  the  members  and  guests,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

April  29,  1929 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Hoffman, 
at  his  residence.  The  Grange,  West  Overbrook. 

Present : Vice-President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair ; IMessrs. 
Ashbrook  ; Gillingham  ; Garrison  ; Hearne  ; Henderson  ; Hoffman  ; 
Hoopes;  Jenkins;  Lester;  Peirce;  Peters;  Price;  Robins;  Sellers; 
Sionssat ; Spofforrl ; Woodhouse. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  report  which  was 
approved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  submitted  his 
report  which  was  apjiroved.  The  Curator  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase certain  Mackenzie  medals,  at  his  discretion. 

^klessrs.  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Jr.  and  Alfred  G.  Baker  Lewis 
were  elected  resident  members. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  Peters, 
reported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hoopes  for  Librarian.  He  was 
duly  elected. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Jenkins  on  “The 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.” 

The  appreciative  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the 
Speaker  for  his  interesting  and  informing  address. 

A collation  was  then  served  to  the  members  and  guests  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


October  12,  1929 

Special  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Howard  Longstreth. 
The  members  met  at  the  Union  League  at  11  A.  M.  and  pro- 
ceeded in  automobiles  to  Mr.  Longstreth's  residence.  Dove  Mill 
House,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Present:  (13)  Messrs.  Brazier;  Gillingham;  Hearne ; Hen- 
derson; Langenheim ; Longstreth;  Norris;  Peirce;  Peters; 
Robins ; Sioussat,  WTod  ; Woodhouse. 

After  luncheon,  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  Ph.D.  delivered  an 
address  on  “Certain  Aspects  of  Colonial  Culture.” 

As  the  Secretary  sincerely  regretted  his  inability  to  be  present, 
he  may  simply  add  that  he  has  been  informed  by  several  members 
that  the  outing  was  thoroughly  enjoyable,  the  luncheon  most  satis- 
fying, and  the  address  scholarly  and  informing. 

December  9,  1929 

d'he  stated  meeting  for  November  was  ])ostiK)iied  and  held 
this  date  by  invitation  of  President  Lewis,  at  his  residence,  1914 
Si)ruce  Street. 

Present:  (17)  President  l.ewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Ash- 
hrook ; Chew;  Garrison;  Hearne;  Langenheim;  Mclnnes;  Caleb 
Milne;  Morris;  Peters;  John  Reilly;  Garrett  Reilly;  Sioussat; 
Spofford  ; Wood  ; \\k)odhouse. 

The  t reasurer's  re])ort  was  read  and  a])proved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  submitted  his 
re])ort  which  was  approved.  In  addition  to  130  Coins  and  Medals, 
the  accessions  included  a gift  from  Dr.  Burgin  of  sixteen  leaves 
of  a religious  hook  in  the  Pali  language. 

I he  death  of  Andrew  W right  C rawford  was  announced. 
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The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  a scholarly  and 
instructive  address  by  President  T.ewis  on  ‘‘Some  Hihles  in  Manu- 
script." The  Hihles  were  displayed  and  many  passed  around  for 
closer  inspection.  Dr.  Montj.^omery  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeffreys  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  made 
a])propriate  and  interesting  remarks ; and  the  appreciative  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the  President. 

A collation  was  then  served  to  the  members  and  guests,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


December  30,  1929 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bye,  at  his 
studio,  1828  Rittenhouse  Square. 

Present:  (16)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Langen- 
heim  ; Bye  ; Peirce  ; Hoopes  ; Peters  ; Robins  : Longstreth  ; Gilling- 
ham ; ]\Iorris;  Brazier;  Plearne ; Price;  Garrison;  Wilson; 
Spofford. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  submitted  and  approved. 
The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  read  his 
report,  which  was  aj^proved. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Lea  was  nominated  for  resident  membership. 
iMr.  Pasquale  Camassa,  nominated  by  Mr.  Longstreth,  was 
elected  a corresponding  member. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Langenheim,  the  following  named  societies 
were  placed  on  the  exchange  list  to  receive  the  publications  of  the 
Society. 

British  Numismatic  Society,  London 

Australian  Numismatic  Society,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Numismatic  Society  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  South  Australia,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

Numismatic  Section,  The  Art  Gallery.  James  Hunt  Deacon, 
L.R.N.S.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics  was  authorized  to  send  back 
numbers  of  the  “Proceedings"  to  the  societies  at  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide. 

Mr.  Hoopes  exhibited  medals  representing  the  work  of  Dr.  R. 
Tait  McKenzie,  which  were  purchased  for  $89.74.  The  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  extended  to  Dr.  McKenzie  and  also  to  Messrs. 
Hoopes  and  Langenheim. 
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The  President  appointed  as  Auditing  Committee,  Messrs. 
Peters  and  Hearne ; and  as  Nominating  Committee,  Messrs, 
Peters,  Gillingham,  and  Ashbrook. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Dr.  Bye  on  “Some  Old  Masters  of  Painting”  which  was  illustrated 
by  their  paintings. 

The  appreciative  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to 
Dr.  Bye  for  his  decidedly  interesting  and  informing  address,  fol- 
lowing which  a collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

January  27,  1930 

Stated  meeting,  at  the  house  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  1630 
Latimer  Street. 

Present:  (16)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Busch; 
Garrison  ; Hearne  ; Hoopes  ; Kelsey  ; Langenheim  ; Lippincott ; 
Longstreth ; Alorris;  Peters;  Robins;  Sellers;  Spoliford ; Wilson; 
Woodhouse. 

The  Treasurer,  Air.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  annual  report.  It 
had  been  examined  and  found  correct  by  the  Auditing  Committee. 
Approved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Air.  Langenheim,  submitted  his 
annual  report,  which  was  approved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OE  NUMISMATICS 
Number  of  Coins,  Medals,  Notes,  etc.  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania 


Mnsenm  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Under  Receipt  No.  262  4,400 

(Catalogue  No.  A.218) 

Under  Receipt  Q-300  5,515  9,915 

Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator. 

Total  accessions  during  1929 : 

Coins  141 

Medals  & Placpies 59 

Notes  (paper  money)  897  1,097 


Made  up  as  folhnvs  : 

Purchases ; 

Coins  130 

Medals  40 

Notes  896  1,066 


Donations,  hy  Individuals: 

Coins  11 

-Medals  15 

Notes  1 

Corporation  medals  4 31 
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The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  at  Memorial  Hall: 

Brinton  Medals  9 Bronze  1 Tin 

At  Historical  Society  : 

Brinton  Medals  4 Bronze 

Dana  Aledals  7 Bronze 

^lickley  Medals  1 Bronze 

21  Bronze  1 Tin 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  the  Brinton  Medal 
Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  the  Mickley  Aledal 
Obverse  die  of  the  Dana  ^^edal 

The  Paper  money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  Three  (3)  books  made  for 
the  purpose. 

Book  No.  1 221 

Book  No.  2 217 

Book  No.  3 27  465 

The  Emergency  Money  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after  the  World 
War  is  in  Four  (4)  large  albums. 

No.  1 777 

No.  2 617 

No.  3 683 

No.  4 204  2,281  2,746 

The  Lil)rarian,  Mr.  Hoopes,  reported  that  two  books,  a num- 
ber of  pamplilets  and  a file  of  the  AUunismatist  had  been  bound 
during  the  year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Membershij)  Committee,  Mr.  Hearne, 
reported  that  there  were  sixty-five  resident  members,  including 
twenty  life  members.  During  the  year  1929,  four  resident  and 
one  corresponding  member  were  elected. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  ]\Ir. 
Peters,  reported  nominations  for  officers  and  Standing  Commit- 
tees. There  being  no  other  nominations  the  Secretary  cast  a ballot 
and  the  nominees  were  declared  elected.  ( See  p.  9. ) 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Lea  was  elected  a resident  member. 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Taylor  was  nominated  for  resident  mem- 
bership. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  forward  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  fifty  dollars  to  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Hearne  for 
his  good  offices  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  McKenzie 
medals. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  purchase  and  forward  1185 
francs  in  order  to  make  the  Society  a Corporate  Life  Member  of 
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the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  iMedal;  and  also  to  pay  dues  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Association. 

The  Society  then  took  a recess  to  engage  in  a Round  Table 
Talk.  Objects  of  interesting  character  were  displayed  and 
explained  by  Dr.  Woodhouse ; Messrs.  Peters;  Wilson;  Busch; 
Garrison  ; Hoopes  ; Lewis. 

Dr.  WTodhouse  was  authorized  to  look  up  the  origin  of 
sj^ectacles  and  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

A collation  was  served,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


Balance  of  Cash  in  General  Fund $563.54 

Uninvested  in  Permanent  Fund 20.01 

Uninvested  Publication  Fund  128.27 

Securities  held  by  the  Treasurer  for 
Permanent  Fund : 

Aldine  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co. 

Participation  Certificate  $400.00 

Electric  and  Peoples  Traction 

Certificate  of  Deposit 3500.00 

Quebec  Power  Co 500.00 

U.  S.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 800.00 

$5200.00 

For  Publication  Fund: 

Illinois  Central  E(jui])ment  Trust.  . $1000.00 

U.  S.  Fourth  Tdherty  T.oan 400.00 

1400.00 


February  24,  1930 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Horace  Wells  Sellers, 
at  the  University  Club,  1510  Walnut  Street. 

Present:  ( 12)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Gilling- 
ham; Hearne;  Langenheim ; Lea;  Tmngstreth ; Milne;  Peters; 
Garrett  Reilly;  Robins;  Sellers;  Spofford. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Hingenheim.  submitted  his 
report,  which  was  a])])roved. 

Mr.  Roland  L.  d'aylor  was  elected  a resident  member. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  illustrated 
a^ldress  by  Mr.  Sellers  on  “The  h'irst  Philadelphia  Museum”  that 
of  Charles  Wilson  Peale. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Sellers  for 
his  exceedingly  thoron^h,  scholarly  and  interesting^'  address. 

A collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

]\[arch  31,  1930 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.,  at 
his  residence,  6611  Wissahickon  Ave.,  Germantown. 

Present:  (16)  Vice-President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair; 
Messrs.  Burr;  Burgin  : Chew;  Gillingham;  Hearne  ; Hoopes ; Lea; 
Longstreth ; Mclnnes;  Milne:  Peters;  Garrett  Reilly;  Robins; 
SpolTord ; Woodhouse. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  report  which  was 
approved. 

A certificate  of  Life  Membership  (No.  33)  in  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  was  received.  Dated  February  27th,  1930. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  submitted 
his  report,  which  was  approved. 

The  Librarian,  iMr.  Hoopes,  reported  the  purchase,  for  ten 
dollars,  of  a book  on  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  by  Christopher 
Hussey.  Approved. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Walter  I.  Cooper  together  with  his 
gift  of  twenty-dollars,  was  announced.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  with  regret  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  extended  to 
him  for  his  generous  contribution. 

The  Society  then  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures,  by  Mr.  Howard 
Longstreth,  entitled  “In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Crusaders.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Longstreth 
for  his  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining  address. 

A collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

April  28,  1930 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  IMr.  Mfilliam  W.  Hearne,  at 
the  Union  League. 

Present:  (11)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Chew; 
Hearne;  Hoopes;  Langenheim;  Lea;  Mclnnes;  iMilne;  Peters; 
Spofiford ; Woodhouse. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  report,  which  was 
approved. 
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The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  submitted  his 
report,  which  was  approved. 

A letter  from  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
requested  a list  of  our  members  for  publication  in  their  forth- 
coming Membership  List  and  Directory.  The  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  furnish  the  desired  list. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Dr.  Woodhouse  on  “Some  Domestic  Furnishings  in  Colonial 
Philadelphia.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
a collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

May  24,  1930 

Special  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Edward  Hoopes,  at  his 
residence.  Highland  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

Present:  (11)  Messrs.  Gillingham;  Henderson;  Hoopes; 
Langenheim ; Longstreth ; Milne;  Peters;  Garrett  Reilly;  Joseph 
Reilly;  Wood;  WModhouse ; and  several  guests. 

The  party  assembled  about  5 P.  M.  Supper  was  served  at 
7 o’clock,  followed  by  an  informal  discussion  of  the  antiquities  of 
Highland  Farm.  The  evening  was  most  enjoyable  and  instructive. 

November  24,  1930 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  President  Lewis,  at  his  resi- 
dence, 1914  Spruce  Street. 

Present:  (22)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 

Howard  Lewis;  Hoopes;  Brazier;  John  Reilly;  Lippincott ; 
Hearne ; Peters;  Robins;  Woodhouse;  Mclnnes;  Kelsey;  Gar- 
rison ; Price ; Chew ; Henderson  ; Longstreth  ; Kimball ; Lea ; 
Morris ; Wilson  ; Spofford  and  many  guests. 

The  Treasurer,  i\lr.  Hooj)cs,  submitted  his  report  which  was 
a])proved. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Program 

o 

made  a verbal  report  and  then,  as  requested  by  the  meeting  of 
January,  19.^0,  re])orted  on  the  “Origin  of  Spectacles.” 

4'he  Historiogra])her,  Mr.  Morris,  announced  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  Lacey  Hamilton.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to 
convey  the  syni])athy  of  the  Society  to  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  extend  the  syni])athy  and 
best  wishes  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Langenheim,  whose  absence, 
owing  to  illness  was  keenly  regretted. 
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Mr.  Hoopes  was  appointed  Ciiratt)r  of  Numismatics,  ])ro-tem. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lon<^streth,  the  date  of  the  I)eceml)er 
meeting  was  changed  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  Monday. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by  tlic 
President  on  “The  Koran”  illustrated  l)y  si)ecimens  from  his  own 
collection.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the 
speaker;  following  which,  a collation  was  served  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

December  29,  1930 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Hon.  George  Henderson,  at 
his  residence,  2013  Spruce  Street. 

Present:  ( 17)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Lippin- 
cott ; Hoopes ; Morris  ; Peters  ; Garrison  ; Hearne  ; IMcInnes  ; 
Milne;  Ashbrook;  Bye:  Henderson;  Chew;  Kelsey;  Burr; 

Dercnm ; Spofford. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  a report.  As  the  funds 
of  the  Society  were  deposited  with  the  Aldine  Trust  Co.  and  there- 
fore unavailable  the  following  was  adopted. 

Resolved:  that  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Hoopes,  be  and 
hereby  is  authorized  to  open  an  account  with  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Company  of  Philadel])hia  in  the  name  of  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  with  the  understanding  and 
direction  that  withdrawals  from  the  account  are  to  be  made  on 
the  signature  of  the  Treasurer  only. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  write  to  IMr.  Langenheim, 
express  the  hope  of  his  speedy  return  and  inform  him  of  the 
activities  of  the  Societv  during  his  absence. 

The  President  appointed  as  Auditing  Committee  Messrs. 
Peters  and  Hearne  and  as  Committee  on  Nominations,  IMessrs. 
Peters,  Gillingham  and  Ashbrook. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  hear  an  address  by  Judge 
Henderson  entitled  “Touching  the  Fringe  of  History,”  which  was 
illustrated  by  some  of  his  own  Americana.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  extended  to  Judge  Henderson  for  his  exceedingly 
interesting  and  informing  address. 

A collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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January  26,  1931 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  F.  Lynwood  Garrison, 
at  his  residence,  333  South  Hicks  Street. 

Present:  (14)  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr,  in  the  chair;  Messrs, 
Hoopes  ; Busch  ; Peters  ; Milne  ; Garrison  ; Morris  ; Burgin  ; Ash- 
brook  ; Kelsey ; M'oodhouse ; Chew  ; Stokes  ; Spofford. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  annual  report 


showing : 

Balance  in  General  Fund $ 515.19 

Permanent  Fund  uninvested 37.35 

Publication  Fund  uninvested 114.61 


$ 667.15 

Securities  held  by  the  Treasurer 
for  Permanent  Fund: 

Electric  & Peoples  Traction 


Certificate  of  deposit $3500.00 

Quebec  Power  Co 500.00 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Guarantee  Bond.  . . 400.00 

U.  S.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 300.00 

Virginian  Railway  Co.  Bond 500.00 

For  Publication  Fund : 

Georgia  Power  Go.  Bond $ 500.00 

Illinois  Central  lupiipment  Trust 1000.00 


The  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  Mr.  Peters, 
reported  that  the  hooks  of  the  Treasurer  had  been  found  correct 
and  all  the  securities  accounted  for.  Further,  the  Committee 
states  that  the  balance  of  cash,  shown  in  the  re])ort  is  repre- 
sented hy  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  in  the  Aldine 
Trust  Company,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  No  formal  report 
of  condition  has  yet  been  made. 

After  consulting  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  your 
Committee  wishes  to  recommend  to  the  Society  for  its  considera- 
tion that  there  he  added  to  the  present  standing  committees  of 
the  .Society,  a Committee  on  Finance.  This  committee  to  have 
authority  to  act  for  the  Society  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  sales 
and  inve.stments  of  the  funds  and  securities  of  the  Society  by  aid- 
ing and  working  with  the  d'reasurer  in  such  matters.  It  is  sug- 
gestefl  further  that  this  Committee  on  Finance  shall  also  act  as 
the  Auditing  C'ommittee. 
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These  reports  were  a])j)rove(l  and  Messrs.  Lea,  l.oii^streth 
and  Stokes  were  elected  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Idhrarian,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  annual  report. 
Following  a brief  statement  of  accessions  during  the  year,  he  adds 
“As  the  cases  (housed  in  the  third  floor  of  the  Historical  Society 
Building,  13th  and  Locust  Streets)  are  not  sufflcient  to  hold  all 
the  books  and  pamphlets,  it  is  suggested  that  a study  of  the  hooks 
be  made  and  a number  of  those  which  do  not  pertain  to  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  subjects  be  withdrawn  and  presented  to 
other  libraries  where  they  would  be  of  greater  value. 

After  discussion;  referred  to  the  Library  Committee  to  report 
to  the  March  meeting. 

The  Curator,  pro-tem,  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Hoopes,  reported 
briefly  that  due  to  the  disability  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Langenheim, 
he  was  unable  to  make  the  usual  report  of  acquisit'ons,  which  was 
later  prepared  to  be  inserted  here. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  NUMISMATICS 
Number  of  Coins.  Medals,  Notes,  etc.,  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania 


Museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Under  Receipt  No.  262 4,400 

(Catalogue  No.  A218) 

Under  Receipt  Q-300  5,605  10,005 


Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator. 
Total  Accessions  during  1930: 


Coins  53 

Medals  35 

Plaques  2 90 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Purchases : Coins  24 

Medals  12 

Plaques  2 38 

Donations : 

By  Individuals  : Coins  31 

Medals  10  41 

By  Corporations  : Medals  11  11 


90 

The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  at  Memorial  Hall : 


Brinton  Medals  9 Bronze 

At  Historical  Society : 

Brinton  Medals  4 Bronze 

Dana  Medals  7 Bronze 

Mickley  Medals  1 Bronze 


1 Tin 


21  Bronze 
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1 Tin 


At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  the  Brinton  Medal 

Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  the  Alickley  Aledal 

Obverse  Die  Dana  Medal 

The  Paper  Money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  Three  (3)  books  made  for 
the  purpose : 

Book  No.  1 221 

Book  No.  2 217 

Book  No.  3 27  465 

The  Emergency  Money  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after  the  World 
War  is  in  Eour  (4)  large  albums. 

No.  1 777 

No.  2 617 

No.  3 683 

No.  4 204  2,281  2,746 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  Mr. 
Hearne,  reported  the  present  membership  as  forty-five  resident 
and  twenty  life. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr.  Peters, 
reported  nominations  for  officers  and  standing  committees.  There 
being  no  other  nominations  the  Secretary  cast  a ballot  and  the 
nominees  were  declared  elected.  (See  p.  10.) 

Rev.  Arthur  C.  Carty  and  Mr.  Joseph  Carson  were  nominated 
for  resident  membership. 

The  Publication  Committee  was  authorized  to  employ  a sten- 
ographer for  such  work  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  Society  then  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Mr.  Garrison  on  “Some  Ancient  African  Gold  Mines”  which  was 
illustrated  hy  lantern  slides. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Garrison  for 
his  most  interesting  and  instructive  address,  following  which  a 
collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

February  23,  1931 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Henry  Paul  Busch,  at 
his  residence,  1006  Spruce  Street. 

Present:  (16)  Pre.sident  Txwis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Busch; 
Milne;  Long.streth ; Reilly;  Burgin ; ATclnnes;  Sellers;  Morris; 
Garrison;  Lip])incott;  Hearne;  Peters;  Sioussat ; Ashbrook ; 
Spofford  ; and  a number  of  guests. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  a])])roved. 

Rev.  Arthur  C.  Carty  and  Jo.seph  Carson  Esq.  were  elected 
resident  members. 
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At  the  request  of  the  chair  i\fr.  Sellers  spoke  hrielly  on  the 
“Headquarters  Flag.” 

At  the  recpiest  of  the  chair,  the  host,  Air.  Busch  introduced 
Dr.  Charles  H.  LaWall,  Dean  of  the  lduladel])hia  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Science,  who  delivered  an  address  entitled  “Ramhles 
through  ( )ld  Scientific  Hooks”  and  exhibited  a number  of  ancient 
books  on  Pharmacy  from  his  library.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  extended  to  Dr.  LaWall,  following  which  a collation  was 
served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

March  23,  1931 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Air.  William  S.  Ashbrook,  at 
the  University  Clnh,  16th  and  Locust  Streets. 

Present;  (16)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs  Ash- 
brook; Burr;  Hearne ; Brazier;  Garrison;  Hoopes ; Sellers; 
Alcinnes;  Peters;  Henderson;  Longstreth ; Garrett  Reilly;  Carty ; 
Chew ; Spofiford. 

The  Treasurer,  Air.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  report  which 
was  approved. 

The  Curator,  pro-tem,  of  Numismatics,  Air.  Hoopes  sub- 
mitted a report  which  was  approved. 

Air.  Hoopes,  as  Librarian,  also  reported  the  purchase  of 
Lonbat’s  Aledallic  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  Air.  Ashbrook, 
reported  that  there  were  a number  of  books  in  the  Society’s 
collection  which  were  not  germane  to  the  Society’s  ])iirpose  and 
recommended  that  such  publications  be  set  aside  for  final  disposi- 
tion by  a competent  committee  or  Air.  Langenheim.  The  report 
was  approved. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a Aledal  Committee 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the 
first  coming  of  William  Penn  to  America. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Captain  John  G.  W.  Dillin  on  “Pennsylvania  Flint  Locks”  illus- 
trated by  specimens  from  Captain  Dillin’s  collection  and  from 
the  Art  Alnsenm.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to 
Captain  Dillin  following  which  a collation  was  served  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 
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April  27,  1931 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Dr.  Herman  Biirgin,  at  his 
residence,  212  High  Street,  Germantown. 

Present:  (16)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Burr; 
Brazier;  Bnrgin;  Bnsch ; Garrison;  Gillingham;  Jenkins;  Langen- 
heim ; Longstreth  ; Peters ; Peirce  ; Sellers  ; Spofford  ; Garrett 
Reilly ; Wood. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  reported 
progress  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  resume  his  duties  in  a brief 
time. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Burr,  it  was  resolved  that  the  address 
should  begin  at  8.45  instead  of  9 o’clock  as  heretofore. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
]\Ir.  Edward  Mb  Hocker  on  “The  Earlv  Historv  of  the  Wissa- 

w/  m 

hickon”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Dr.  Bnrgin,  who  operated 
the  lantern,  added  much  by  his  remarks,  to  the  great  interest 
shown  in  the  subject. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Hocker, 
a collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

November  23,  1931 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  the  President,  at  his  residence, 
1914  Spruce  Street. 

Present:  (24)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Price; 
Longstreth;  Langenheim;  Wetherill ; Hearne;  Brazier;  Milne; 
Peters;  Morris;  Gillingham;  Mclnnes;  Chew;  Sellers;  Wood; 
Ashbrook  ; Howard  Lewis  ; Robins  ; Bye  ; l.ea  ; Harris  ; John 
Lewis,  Jr. ; Taylor;  Spofford. 

ddie  Treasurer’s  rejiort  was  read  and  ajiproved.  It  included  a 
note  that  a 20  per  cent  dividend  on  Aldine  d'rust  Co.  account, 
amounting  to  $133.43  had  been  received. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim.  jiresented  his 
re])ort,  which  was  ap])roved. 

Mr.  Langenheim  invited  attention  to  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Society  and  suggested  a medal  in  commemoration  of 
the  event.  He  then  read  the  following: 


EXTRACTS  I-ROM  A L1CTT1<:R  OF  FRl-:i)FRlCK  J.  AMWFC;,  C.  F. 

OF  octohi<:r  9.  IWl 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  give  you  wbal  information  I possess 
relative  to  the  two  Washington  medals  that  were  offered  to  you 
bv  Mr.  lohn  I.  L.  I louston. 

^ m.'  •' 
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In  the  year  1885,  1 was  ent^at^ed  by  the  Chief  Ifn^ineer  and 
Surveyor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  desij^n  the  Cantilever 
Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  Ri\er  on  the  line  of  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  snhsecjnently  was  ])laced  in  charge  of  its  erec- 
tion. 

This  Bridge  was  hnilt  on  the  exact  location  of  the  original 
Bridge  erected  in  1801. 

The  foundations  of  old  piers  were  used  for  the  piers  of 
the  new  structure,  they  having  been  torn  down  to  the  low  water 
line,  and  rebuilt  from  that  point  up  to  the  required  level  with 
new  granite  masonry. 

By  referring  ro  a paper  wwitten  by  me,  and  read  before 
the  Engineers  Club  of  Philadelphia,  it  will  give  you  some  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  paper  can  he  found  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Club  \T1.  7 — Xo.  4 — December,  1889 — Page  224. 

During  the  demolition  of  the  East  river  pier  when  the  low 
water  line  was  reached,  I discovered  the  granite  block  with 
pocket,  referred  to  in  my  paper.  I personally  removed  the  con- 
tents of  this  pocket,  which  contained  the  two  Washington  medals, 
together  with  some  other  coins. 

Note  that  the  two  medals  are  slightly  marred,  one  showing 
a cut  on  its  edge,  and  the  other  a small  dent  on  the  reverse  side ; 
these  unfortunately  were  made  by  me  when  removing  them  from 
the  pocket. 

In  order  to  lift  the  copper  plate  covering  the  pocket  (it 
being  securely  cemented  in  place),  I used  a Mason's  chisel  to 
pry  it  up.  In  driving  the  chisel  it  came  in  contact  wdth  these 
medals ; which  is  the  reason  for  the  dents. 

I am  citing  this  incident  to  prove  to  you  the  authenticity 
of  the  medals,  and  how  they  came  into  my  possession. 

Answering  your  questions  in  last  paragraph  of  your  letter. 

These  medals  were  placed  in  the  East  river  pier,  with 
appropriate  ceremony  in  the  year  1801.  This  is  verified  by  the 
inscription  on  the  old  copper  plate  which  covered  them,  and 
which  I removed  at  the  same  time  I removed  the  medals,  and 
which  was  restored  to  its  original  place  (after  new  inscription 
was  engraved  on  reverse  side  and  electroplates  were  made  of 
same)  with  appropriate  ceremony  April  11th,  1887.  I have  one 
of  these  electroplates ; and  one  was  given  to  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  now  is. 
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The  description  just  given  you  explains  how  I came  into 
possession  of  the  medals.  If  there  is  any  further  information 
you  want  on  the  subject,  that  I may  be  able  to  give  you,  it  will 
be  my  pleasure  to  do  so. 

Mr.  William  Jay  Turner  was  nominated  for  resident  mem- 
bership. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Stanley  E.  Wilson  was  accepted  with 
regret. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent Lewis  on  “The  Paradise  Gardens  of  Islam,”  which  was 
illustrated  by  miniature  paintings.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  extended  to  the  President,  and  a collation  was  served. 

December  28,  1931 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  H.  Bartol  Brazier,  at 
the  Union  League. 

Present:  (9)  Vice-President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair; 

Messrs.  Brazier;  Carty ; Hearne ; Longstreth ; Peters;  Sellers; 
Spoflford ; Woodhouse. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  I.angenheim,  suhmitted 
his  report  which  was  a])proved. 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  Exhibition  of  Indian  Tribal  Arts 
was  received. 

Mr.  William  Jay  Turner  was  elected  a resident  member. 

Mr.  Fernand  de  la  Vaillee  Paternotte  was  nominated  for  resi 
dent  membership. 

The  chair  appointed  as  nominating  committee  Messrs.  Peters ; 
Gillingham  and  Ashbrook  and  as  Auditing  Committee,  Messrs. 
IVters  and  Hearne. 

Mr.  Peters  presented  a volume  entitled  “Herbert  Hoover, 
Medalist”,  the  gift  of  the  Hoover  Medal  Board  of  Award.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Peters  for  his  good 
offices  and  the  C()rres])onding  Secretary  authorized  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  .Society  to  the  donor. 

ddie  Society  here  took  a recess,  and  in  lieu  of  a paper,  objects 
of  an  anti([uarian  and  numismatic  character  were  exhibited  and 
explained  by  Messrs.  Brazier,  .Sellers  and  Woodhouse. 

A collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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January  25,  19v^2 

Annual  meeting-,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Harris, 
at  his  residence,  1804  DeLancey  Place. 

Present:  (20)  Ib'esident  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Robins; 
Langenheim ; Hoopes ; Milne;  Harris;  Mclnnes;  Hoffman;  Long- 
streth ; Reilly;  Busch;  Carty ; Morris;  Woodhonse ; Ashhrook ; 
Garrison ; Chew  ; Lester ; Peters ; S])off'ord. 

The  President  requested  Mr.  Robins  to  take  the  chair.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr.  Peters,  reported 
nominations  for  officers  and  standing  committees.  There  being  no 
other  nominations,  the  Secretary  cast  a l)allot  and  the  nominees 
were  declared  elected.  (See  p.  11.)  The  President  then  took  the 
chair. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  annual  report 


which  was  approved. 

This  shows  cash  balances  in  General  account.  . $ 161.25 

Permanent  Fund,  principal 47.35 

Publication  Fund,  principal 189.61 

The  account  also  shows  Cash  in  Aldine  Trust 
Co. 

Charged  off  as  loss $ 667.15 

Less  dividend  of  20  per  cent 133.43 


Remainder  carried  as  Contingent  asset $ 533.72 


Securities  held  by  Treasurer 
For  Permanent  Fund: 

Electric  & Peoples  Traction 


Certificate  of  Deposit $3500.00 

Quebec  Powder  Co.  Bond 500.00 

Real  Estate  ^Mortgage  Guarantee  Bond.  . . 400.00 

U.  S.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 300.00 

Virginian  Railway  Co.  Bond 500.00 

For  Publication  Fund : 

Georgia  Power  Company  Bond $ 500.00 

Illinois  Central  Equipment  Trust 1000.00 


The  account  is  stated  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  had  been  examined  and  found  correct  by  Messrs. 
Lea  and  Stokes. 
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The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  submitted 
his  annual  report,  which  was  approved. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  NUMISMATICS 
Number  of  Coins,  Medals,  Notes,  etc.  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania 


Museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Under  Receipt  No.  262  4,400 

(Catalogue  No.  A.218) 

Under  Receipt  Q-300 5,663  10,063 


Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator. 

Total  Accessions  during  1931  : 

Coins  20 

Medals  37 

Notes  1 58 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Purchases : Coins  8 

Medals  33  41 

Donations ; 

By  individuals : Coins  12 

Medals  3 

Note  1 16 

By  Corporation : Medal  1 58 


The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  at  Memorial  Hall ; 

Brinton  Medals  9 Bronze  1 Tin 

.A.t  Historical  Society,  Brinton..  4 Bronze 

Dana  ...  7 Bronze 

Mickley  . 1 Bronze 


21  Bronze  1 Tin 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  of  Brinton  Medal 
Obverse  and  Reverse  of  Mickley  Medal 
Obverse  of  Dana  Medal 

The  Paper  Money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  Three  (3)  books  made  for 
the  purpose : 

Book  No.  1 221 

Book  No.  2 227 

Book  No.  3 28  476 


1 he  Ivmergency  Money  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after  the  World 
War  is  in  four  (4)  large  albums: 


No.  1 777 

No.  2 617 

No.  3 683 

No.  4 204  2,281 
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The  Librarian,  Mr.  Hooi)es,  sul)niitted  his  annual  report  as 
follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

During-  the  year,  there  have  been  few  additions  to  the 
Library  aside  from  the  journals,  reports,  ])roceedings,  etc.  that 
are  received  each  year.  However,  the  Library  has  been  put  in 
first  class  order  through  the  splendid  co-operation  of  IMr. 
Langenheim  and  iMiss  Grant.  Pamphlets,  proceedings,  etc. 
which  had  accumulated  over  a period  of  several  years,  have  been 
sorted  out  and  those  to  be  retained  classified,  indexed  and  put 
in  their  proper  place  on  the  shelves.  New  boxes  have  been  secured 
and  labeled  and  the  small  pamphlets  placed  in  them.  A part  of 
the  card  index,  which  some  years  ago  had  been  saturated  with 
water  and  the  cards  blurred,  was  rewritten  and  carefully  checked 
with  the  books  on  the  shelves.  The  Library  is  now  in  satisfactory 
condition  and  with  very  little  expense,  can  be  so  maintained. 

The  Librarian  reports,  however,  that  there  are  many  publica- 
tions which  seem  to  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  suggests  that  from  time  to  time,  the  list  of  these 
be  presented  to  the  Society  and  approval  given  for  their  disposi- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  authority  is  desired  to  dispose  of  the 
publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  In  the 
shelves  are  the  annual  reports  numbered  one  to  forty-six  from 
1881  to  date. 

There  are  also  numerous  bulletins  bearing  on  such  subjects 
as  Indian  Music,  Indian  Villages,  etc.  It  is  suggested  these  be 
offered  to  the  University  Museum  and  if  not  desired  by  the 
iMuseum,  then  to  some  other  institution. 

The  Library  now  completely  fills  all  the  shelving  available 
and  still  requires  additional  space  for  recent  acquisitions. 

Mr.  Fernand  de  la  Vaillee  Paternotte  was  elected  a resident 
member. 

As  recommended  by  the  Auditing  Committee  at  a former 
meeting  ( January  26,  1931)  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Peters,  the 
By-laws,  chapter  V,  article  1 were  amended  to  include  a Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  Langenheim  recommended  a medal  to  commemorate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Society.  The  President  was  authorized 
to  apjxfint  a committee  of  three  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
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next  meeting.  Dr.  Woodhouse,  Messrs.  Langenheim  and  Hoopes 
were  appointed. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Dr.  Leicester  C.  Lewis,  on  “Looking  Back  at  Modern  Times.” 
A discussion  followed. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the  speaker. 
A collation  was  then  served. 

February  29,  1932 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Morris,  in 
the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hosi)ital. 

Present:  (19)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  iMessrs.  Price; 
Langenheim ; Brazier ; Busch ; Hearne ; Paternotte ; Peters ; 
Reilly;  Harris;  Carty;  Howard  Lewis;  Woodhouse;  Gillingham; 
Longstreth ; Lester;  Morris;  Sellers;  Spofford. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  IMr.  Langenheim,  presented 
his  report. 

Mr.  Langenheim  further  reported  progress  with  respect  to 
the  medal  to  commemorate  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Society. 

Messrs.  Sedgwick  Kistler  and  Percival  E.  Foerderer  were 
nominated  for  resident  membershi]). 

At  eight-thirty  o’clock,  the  Society  took  a recess  to  listen  to 
an  address  by  Dr.  Francis  R.  Packard,  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  on  “The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.” 

d'he  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Dr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Sellers  then  presented  to  the  Hospital,  a photostat  copy 
of  a petition  asking  for  relief  against  the  rats  in  the  Hos])ilal;  and 
the  original  certificate  of  stock  for  the  Hosidtal’s  share  in  the 
Water  Loan  of  LS06,  signed  by  Mayor  Inskeep. 

A collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

March  28,  1932 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Major  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
at  the  Philadelphia  Club. 

I’resent:  (20)  President  Lewis,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Langen- 
heim; lloopes;  (jarrison ; Peters;  Woodhouse;  Longstreth; 
Lipj)incott ; Morris;  Stokes;  Sellers;  Henderson;  Busch;  Milne; 
Brazier;  Mclnnes;  Paternotte;  Kelsey;  Lester;  Spofford. 

I he  1 reasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  his  report  which  was 
ap])roved. 
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The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Lau^euheim,  submitted  a 
report  which  was  approved. 

Messrs.  Percival  E.  Foerderer  and  Sedgwick  Kistler  were 
elected  resident  members. 

The  advisability  of  striking  a medal  to  commemorate  the 
250th  Anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn  in  America 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  iMedal  and  the  Publication 
Committee ; and  that  the  said  committees  he  authorized  to  confer 
with  the  Penn  Club  and  the  Welcome  Society. 

The  suggestion  of  iMr.  Harris  for  an  outing  to  New  Hope 
and  Lumberville  was  referred  to  the  Program  Committee. 

Keen  regret  was  expressed  at  the  absence  of  the  host,  owing 
to  illness.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  convey  the  best  wishes 
of  the  Society  to  iMajor  Chew  and  thank  him  for  sending  his 
brother. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
]\Ir.  Francis  Burke  Brandt  on  “Stephen  Decatur.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Brandt.  A 
collation  was  then  served,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

' April  30,  1932 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Edward  Robins,  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  4 P.  M. 

Present:  (5)  Mr.  Robins,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Chew, 
Langenheim ; Woodhouse  ; Spofford. 

Mr.  Harris’  suggestion  for  an  outing  at  New  Hope  was  dis- 
cussed and  postponed. 

The  Medal  Committee  reported  adversely  on  the  proposed 
medals  to  commemorate  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  and 
the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  in  America. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  striking  of  a medal  to 
commemorate  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  postponed  until 
the  Hundredth  Anniversary.  Mr.  Spofford  voting  in  the  negative. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Harold  Peirce,  on  April  twelfth,  was 
announced. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 
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November  28,  1932 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Henry  Paul  Busch,  at 
his  residence,  1006  Spruce  Street. 

Present:  (13)  Vice-President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair; 
Messrs.  Longstreth ; Busch;  Gillingham;  Milne;  Woodhouse ; 
Brazier ; Garrison  ; Sellers  ; Peters  ; Hoffman  ; Spofford  ; Burr  ; 
and  a number  of  guests. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peters  the  Secretarv  was  instructed  to 
convey  to  President  Lewis,  the  gratification  felt  on  receiving  word 
of  his  return  to  the  city  and  his  recovery,  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  soon  be  in  his  accustomed  place  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  submitted  a 
report  and  was  authorized  to  send  one  of  the  Brinton  medals  to 
Sydney,  Australia  as  suggested  by  him. 

Dr.  Barton  Cooke  Hirst  was  nominated  for  resident  member- 
ship. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  announced  that  the  December  meeting  would 
be  omitted. 

Messrs.  Peters,  Gillingham,  and  Ashbrook  were  appointed 
as  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Messrs.  Lea,  Longstreth,  and  Stokes  were  appointed  as 
Auditing  Committee. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
John  C.  Rolfe  Ph.D.  on  “The  Ruins  of  Baalbec.’’ 

The  appreciative  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the 
speaker. 

A collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

January  23.  1933 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mrs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham, 
at  Strawberry  ^Mansion,  Fairmount  Park. 

Present:  (16)  Vice-President  Price,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 
Hoopes ; Langenheim;  T.ea ; Tmngstreth ; Gillingham;  Milne; 
Hendeuson  ; Peters;  Robins;  Reilly;  Morris;  Hearne ; IMtcrnotte; 
Lester;  S])ofTord. 

'I'he  Treasurer,  Mr.  lloopcs,  submitted  his  annual  report 


which  showed 

Cash  balance  in  General  account $ 167.80 

I’ermancnt  h'tind,  ])rinci])al 53.73 

Publication  bdind,  princi|)al 127.86 
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Several  chamres  in  investments  had  been  made  so  that  the 

o 


securities  now  held  are  as  follows  : 

For  Permanent  I"nnd  : 

hdectric  I’eoples  Traction 

Certificate  of  Deposit $3500.00 

Quebec  I’ower  Co.  Bond 500.00 

\'irginian  Railway  Co.  Bond 500.00 

U.  S.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 100.00 

Republic  Service  Corp.  Bond 500.00 

Central  Illinois  Electric  Gas  Co.  Bond.  . . . 1000.00 

\\’estern  N.  Y.  Utilities  Co.  Bonds 200.00 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Guarantee  O'o 400.00 

For  Publication  Fund : 

Illinois  Central  Equipment  'Friist $1000.00 

Georgia  Power  Co.  Bond 500.00 

Union  Traction  Co 10  shares 

Contingent  asset 

Aldine  Trust  Co.,  unpaid  balance $ 533.72 


The  account  and  securities  had  been  examined  by  IMessrs. 
Lea  and  Longstreth. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  presented  his 
annual  report  and  also  his  monthly  report  which  were  approved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  NUMISMATICS 
Number  of  Coins,  Medals,  Notes,  etc.  deposited  with  the  Peiinsjdvania 


Museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Under  Receipt  No.  262 

#297  Catalogue  No.  A218 4,400 

Under  Receipt  Q300 5,753  10,153 


Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator. 

Total  Accessions  during  1932 : 

Coins  24 

Medals  26 

Notes  40  90 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Purchases : Coins  16 

Medals  15 

Notes  5 36 

Donations : 

By  Individuals : Coins  8 

Medals  5 

Notes  35  48 

By  corporations : Medals  6 6 90 
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The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  at  Memorial  Hall : 

Brinton  Medals  9 Bronze  I Tin 

At  Historical  Society: 

Brinton  4 Bronze 

Dana  7 Bronze 

Mickley  1 Bronze 


21  Bronze  1 Tin 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  of  Brinton  Medal 
Obverse  and  Reverse  of  Mickley  Medal 
Obverse  of  Dana  Medal 

The  Paper  Money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  three  (3)  books  made  for 
the  purpose : 

Book  No.  1 221 

Book  No.  2 227 

Book  No.  3 68  516 


The  Emergency  Mone}'^  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after  the  World 
War  is  in  four  (4)  large  albums: 


No.  1 777 

No.  2 617 

No.  3 683 

No.  4 204  2,281 


The  Librarian,  Mr.  Hoopes,  submitted  bis  annual  report  as 
follows. 

The  report  was  ajtproved  and  the  Librarian  was  authorized 
to  dis])ose  of  Volumes  1 to  46  (1881  to  date)  of  the  Reports  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  as  well  as  certain  bulletins 
on  Indian  Music,  Indian  Villages,  etc.  ■ 

The  Historiographer,  Mr.  Morris,  made  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  John  Frederick  Lewis  on  December  24,  1932 
and  submitted  the  followintr  obituarv  sketch. 

o ^ 

JOHN  FRblDbIRICK  LEWIS 
1860—1932 

President  of  4Tie  Nu.mism/\tic  and  Antiquarian  Society 

1929-1932 

John  b'rederick  Lewis,  born  in  Philadelphia  10  .Sept.,  1860, 
son  of  S.  Weir  and  Caroline  A.  Kalbfus  Lewis,  graduated  with 
first  honours  from  Central  High  School  18/9. 

In  1925  received  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  the  University  of  I ’ennsylvania,  of  which  he  was 
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John  Frederick  Lewis 


afterward  a Trustee.  I\Ir.  Lewis  studied  law  under  the  late 
George  M.  Dallas,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1882,  and 
enjoyed  a large  practice,  largely  in  Admiralty,  and  was  solicitor 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  Maritime  Exchange,  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  etc.,  and  was  special  lecturer  on 
Shipping  and  Admiralty  at  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Lewis  married  Anne  H.  Rush  Baker  in  1895  and  is  sur- 
vived by  her  and  their  two  sons  Alfred  G.  Baker  Lewis  of 
Cambridge,  Mass,  and  John  F.  Lewis,  Jr.  of  Philadelphia. 

iMr.  Lewis  died  suddenly  on  Christmas  Eve  at  his  residence 
1914  Spruce  Street,  after  several  months  of  illness. 

John  Frederick  Lewis  became  a member  of  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  in  1898;  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Genealogy  for  many  years ; became  a Vice-President, 
January  17,  1921,  and  was  elected  President  January  28,  1929. 
He  frequently  entertained  and  made  addresses  before  the  Society 
and  was  the  ho.st  at  the  time  of  its  Sixtieth  Anniversary.  He  was 
keenly  interested  in  having  a medal  struck  to  commemorate  its 
75th  Anniversary  and  looked  forward  to  a suitable  ol)servance. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of  American 
Academy  of  Music;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  Phila- 
delphia Art  Jury;  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  Moore 
Institute  (formerly  School  of  Design  for  Women);  Mercantile 
Library;  Vice-President  of  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania; 
President  of  Philadel])hia  Skating  Club  and  Humane  Society. 

Tru.stee  of  l^ree  Library  of  Philadelphia  to  which  he  gave 
valuable  collections  of  Babylonian  and  As.syrian  Tablets  also 
engraved  portraits,  etc.  Manager  of  the  University  Museum. 
Formerly  member  of  the  Council  of  American  Philoso])hical 
Society.  Air.  Lewis  was  a Thirty-third  Degree  Mason  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple. 

Chairman  of  General  Committee  celebrating  250th  Anni- 
versary of  Ixmding  of  William  Penn,  being  appointed  by  Mayor 
Mackey  in  1931,  and  served  in  many  other  public  affairs  and  was 
Chief  of  Section  2 in  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  during  late  World 
War,  in  charge  of  Schools  of  Navigation  and  marine  engineering 
for  district  between  Connecticut  and  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  also  a member  of  Archaeological  .Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  ff'ranklin  Institute,  .Athenaeum,  .American  Bar 
.Asscjciation,  etc.  also  The  Merion  Cricket  Club,  ff'ranklin  Inn, 
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Art,  .\rt  -Mliance,  Society  of  Mayllower  Descendants  and 
Fanners  Clnh  of  Chester  County. 

Mr.  Lewis  maintained  a country  home  and  a lart^e  farm  at 
“Morstein”  near  Frazer,  Chester  County  which  he  improved 
and  operated  in  a very  practical  manner. 

11  is  funeral  services  were  hekl  at  the  Church  of  St.  Luke 
and  the  Fpiphany,  Fhiladelphia. 

This  Society  would  record  their  deep  sen.se  of  loss  of  a most 
distinguished  scholar,  able  administrator,  generous  patron  of  the 
Arts,  inspiring  leader  and  loyal  friend.  His  many  activities  indi- 
cate the  breadth  of  his  interests,  and  to  each  he  gave  real  and 
unusual  attention. 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  most  sincere  sympathy. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  Mr.  Hearne, 
submitted  a report  which  w'as  accepted. 

Dr.  Barton  Cooke  Hirst  was  elected  a resident  member. 

A letter  from  Mr.  William  F.  Dunham  of  Chicago,  contain- 
ing an  enclosure  of  fifteen,  one  mill  coins  for  distribution  to  the 
members,  was  read  and  the  coins  distributed. 

A note  from  Mrs.  John  Frederick  Lewis  was  read  expressing 
her  appreciation  of  the  flowers  received. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr.  Peters, 
reported  nominations  for  officers  and  standing  committees.  There 
being  no  other  nominations  the  Secretary  cast  a ballot  and  the 
nominees  were  declared  elected.  ( See  p.  12. ) 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Mrs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  on  “Strawberry  Mansion  and  some 
of  the  other  Houses  in  Fairmount  Park.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mrs.  Gillingham, 
a collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

February  27,  19vL3 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott, 
at  his  residence,  1712  Spruce  Street. 

Present:  (19)  Vice-President  Lippincott,  in  the  chair; 

Messrs.  Langenheim ; Longstreth ; Gillingham;  Jenkins;  Wood- 
house  ; Morris  ; Hoopes  ; Hearne  ; Garrison  ; Burr ; Carty  ; Stokes  ; 
Paternotte ; Robins ; Peters  : Lea  ; Lester  ; Spofford. 

The  Historiographer,  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Morris,  read  a 
memorial  sketch  of  the  Society’s  late  President,  Eli  Kirk  Price, 
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which  was  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  a letter  of 
sympathy,  based  upon  the  memorial  sent  to  Mrs.  Price. 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE 
1860—1933 

President  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 

1933 

Mr.  Price,  son  of  John  Sergeant  and  Sallie  Baker  Price, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  10  May  1860.  He  was  educated  in 
private  schools  in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1881  and  from  the  University  Law 
School  in  1883,  winning  several  prizes  and  honours  at  college, 
where  he  was  a member  of  the  Philomathean  Society. 

Mr.  Price’s  grandfather,  Eli  Kirk  Price,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  the  United  States  on  real  estate  titles,  was  a leader 
in  the  acquisition  of  new  land  for  extending  Eairmount  Park,  and 
the  grandson  devoted  his  life  to  the  development  of  the  city’s  great 
park  system.  As  Vice-President  of  Eairmount  Park  Commission 
for  many  years,  and  to  his  death,  Mr.  Price  actually  was  the  mov- 
ing spirit  in  the  Commission  and  in  the  planning  and  completion  of 
the  city’s  great  Museum  of  Art  on  the  site  of  the  old  Eairmount 
Reservoir ; no  one  bore  so  great  a part  as  he ; and  upon  him  fell  the 
storms  of  criticism  over  the  cost  of  this  improvement.  Mr.  Price 
of  uncjuestionahle  personal  integrity  never  deigned  to  defend  his 
actions. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  achievements  he  received 
the  Philadel])hia  Award  in  1928. 

In  1925  he  received  the  medal  of  the  Erench  Societe  des 
Architectes  with  I)i])loma  and  also  was  made  a Chevalier  of  Region 
of  Honour  of  Erance  and  a Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Price  was  President  of  the  Art  jury,  President  of  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Indu.strial  Art  and  of  3'he  Preston 
Retreat;  a Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Treasurer 
of  The  American  Phi1oso])hical  Society  and  of  the  Woodlands 
Cemetery  Co.;  Secretary  of  1 Vnn.sylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind;  a Director  of  Pennsylvania  Academv  of 
J'dne  Arts;  Vestryman  of  St.  James’s  Church;  l.ay-Canon  of  The 
Cathedral  Church  of  Christ. 
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Eli  Kirk  Price 


At  the  meeting  of  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  held 
23  January  1933  at  Strawberry  Mansion,  l\Tr.  Price  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  the  Society,  and  took  his  usual  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  appearing  to  enjoy  good  health.  He  invited 
the  Society  to  be  his  guests  for  the  February  meeting  at  his  home 
1709  Walnut  Street. 

Mr.  Price  was  suddenly  stricken  with  heart  trouble  the 
following  day  at  his  City  Hall  office  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
mission, was  removed  to  his  home  where  he  died  at  2.50  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  24  January  1933.  The  funeral  services  were  at  St.  James 
Church  on  January  27th  and  interment  in  WTodlands  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Price  married  in  1896  Fvelyn  Taylor  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a daughter  of  the  late  Col.  J.  H.  Taylor,  and  had  four 
children;  Philip,  an  attorney:  Eli  Kirk,  3d;  (Rachel)  Mrs.  David 
Williamson  and  (Evelyn)  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Price 
and  all  the  children  survive. 

Mr.  Price  was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  a member  of 
the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  University  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Rittenhouse,  Art,  Art  Alliance,  Idays  and  Idayers,  Philadelphia 
Country,  Wistar  Association,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Penn.sylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, etc. 

ldiiladel])hia  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  citiz-ens,  and  our 
Society  its  honored  President. 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 

d'he  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  presented  his  report,  which  was 
ap])roved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Fangenheim,  presented  his 
report,  which  was  a])])roved. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  Hoopes,  re])orted  that  the  University  of 
1 Pennsylvania  Museum  will  accept  the  ])ublications  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  which  arc  not  suitable  for  the  Society’s  library. 

Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  Jayne  was  nominated  for 
resident  membership. 

Mr.  Peters  recommended  a medal  to  commemorate  the  75th 
Anniversary  of  the  Society.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
a committee,  with  ])ower  to  act,  should  be  a])pointed  by  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Peters,  Fangenheim,  and  .Stokes  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Hoopes  moved  that  Article  I.  Cha])ter  HI  of  the  By-laws, 
which  reads  “Every  Kesidcnt  .Member  elect  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  within  three  months  after  his  election  an  initiation  fee 
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of  $5.00”  be  deleted  from  the  l^y-lavvs.  d'he  motion  carried  subject 
to  its  receiving  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  meml)ers  present  at 
the  next  stated  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr.  Peters,  chairman,  was 
directed  to  nominate  a President  at  the  next  meeting  of  tlie 
Society. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Jotham  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  “The 
University  Museum’s  Excavations  in  Italy.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the  speaker,  a 
collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

March  27,  1933 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Tristram  C.  Colket,  2d, 
at  his  residence  near  Villa  Nova. 

Present:  (15)  \dce-President  Lippincott,  in  the  chair; 

Messrs.  Langenheim  ; Longstreth  ; Milne ; Henderson  ; Brazier ; 
Reilly;  Stokes;  Le.ster;  Morris;  Sellers;  Colket;  Spotford ; 
Peters ; Lea. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  IMr.  Langenheim,  submitted 
his  report,  which  was  approved. 

Mr.  Horace  Howard  Lurness  Jayne  was  elected  a resident 
member. 

Messrs.  Arthur  V.  iMorton  and  Clifford  Lewis,  Jr.  were 
nominated  for  resident  membership. 

Air.  Hoopes  motion  at  the  Lehruary  meeting  to  amend  the 
By-laws  by  deleting  Article  I,  Chapter  HI  which  reads  "Every 
Resident  Member  elect  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer,  within  three 
months  after  his  election,  an  initiation  fee  of  $5.00”  was,  on 
present  motion  of  Mr.  Morris  adopted. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess. 

Mr.  Colket  exhibited  and  explained  his  collections,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  him. 

Adjourned. 

April  24,  1933 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Lester,  at 
Colonial  Dames  House,  1630  Latimer  Street. 

Present:  (7)  Air.  Langenheim,  in  the  chair;  Alessrs.  Peters; 
Longstreth;  Lester;  Lea;  Alilne : Busch. 
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In  absence  of  Mr.  Spofiford,  ]\Ir.  Peters  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  submitted  his 
report  which  was  approved. 

Messrs.  Arthur  V.  Morton  and  Clifford  Lewis,  Jr.,  were 
elected  resident  members. 

Mr.  Dexter  A.  Tutein  was  nominated  for  resident  meml^er- 

ship. 

Mr.  IMilne  suggested  that  the  Secretary  send  a letter  of 
sympathy  to  onr  fellow  member  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  INIorris,  who  has 
just  had  a serious  accident.  Mr.  Hearne  suggested  that  a similar 
letter  be  sent  to  INIr.  Daniel  S.  B.  Chew,  who  is  seriously  ill. 
Approved  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  Peters, 
reported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Langenheim  for 
President  and  Mr.  J.  Stogdell  Stokes  for  Vice-President.  The 
Secretary  was  recpiested  to  cast  a unanimous  ballot  for  both  of 
these  gentlemen  and  they  were  declared  elected  for  their  respective 
offices. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Society  took  a recess  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Henry  Paul  Busch  who  gave  a most  interesting  talk, 
illustrated  bv  lantern  slides,  on  his  recent  tri])  around  the  world. 
Mr.  Busch  also  exhibited  coins  from  the  various  countries  visited 
by  him. 

Mr.  Lester  also  showed  some  old  notes  and  fractional 
currency. 

A collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Junk  1,  1933 

Special  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Hon.  Ceorge  Henderson, 
at  his  residence  on  the  Howellville  Road  near  Paoli. 

Present:  ( LS)  Messrs.  Henderson;  Langenheim;  Bra/.ier; 
Busch;  Carrisoii  ; Harris;  llearne;  1 loff'man ; Lea;  Lester; 
Longstreth ; Milne;  Peters;  ( larrett  Reilly;  Scattergood  ; Sellers; 
Wetherill ; W'oodhouse  ; and  a number  of  guests. 

Mr.  Peters  acted  as  secretary  i)ro-tem  but  no  business  was 
transacted. 

The  partv  assemblcfl  at  the  Valiev  Forge  Memorial  Chanel  at 
10.30  A.  M.^ 

Rev.  \\k  Herbert  Burk  conducted  those  assembled  through 
the  Chapel,  Mu.seum  and  rooms  of  the  buildings,  also  bad  the 
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carillon  played  and  gave  a talk  on  the  origin  and  object  of  the 
memorial. 

The  party  then  proceeded  by  antomohiles  according  to  the 
following  program. 


VALLF.Y  FORGE  D.AY 
Saturday,  June  1,  1933 

1.  General  du  Portaii.  PIeadouarters.  Cre.ssl)rook  Farm. 
Built  in  1740,  occupied  by  General  dn  Portail  during  encamp- 
ment at  A’alley  Forge.  Now  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  X.  M'oolman,  Jr.  Proposed  unit  for  Imiversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Interesting  woodwork  and  garden. 

2.  General  Knox  Headquarters.  Occupied  by  General 
John  Knox  during  encampment  at  \ alley  Forge.  Now  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Schwartz.  Built  about  1759. 

3.  Lord  Stirling  Headquarters.  Occupied  during  encamp- 
ment by  \\4n.  Alexander,  Lord  Stirling,  IMajor  General  under 
Washington.  Original  part  of  house  built  about  1714.  Once  the 
home  of  Wm.  Curry,  last  missionary  from  England  to  St. 
David’s  Church,  Radnor.  Now  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Howland.  Period  furniture. 

4.  Echo  \'allev  Earms.  Residence  of  i\fr.  and  Airs.  Robert 
C.  Ligget.  Part  of  house  pre-revolutionary.  Chester  County 
furniture.  Exhibit  of  interesting  deed  for  this  farm  from  John, 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn. 

5.  Old  Oak  Earm.  Residence  of  Air.  and  Airs.  Elwood  J. 
Rotan.  House  pre-revolutionary.  Colonial  interior  and  inter- 
esting furniture. 

6.  AtiLL  Stream  Earm.  Residence  of  Air.  and  Airs.  Daniel 
Badger.  Erected  1795.  Beautiful  interior  woodwork  and  lovely 
garden.  On  this  property  is  the  site  of  the  old  Beaver  grist  mill, 
the  first  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

7.  SuNNYDALE.  Residence  of  Air.  and  Airs.  Thomas  Lewis. 
Part  of  house  built  in  1750.  Charmingly  complete  with  period 
furniture.  Lovely  garden. 

8.  Diamond  Rock  Earm.  Residence  of  Aliss  Ella  and  Air. 
George  Werstler,  descendants  of  the  original  owners.  This  land 
is  a part  of  the  original  grant  of  1000  acres  by  William  Penn. 
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The  present  house  was  built  about  1817,  the  original  house 
being  of  logs.  The  house  is  Georgian  type,  being  part  of  the 
dowry  given  a daughter,  which  also  included  a grandfather's 
clock  and  a pear  tree.  This  was  given  each  child.  Here  are  fine 
old  furniture,  wearing  apparel  and  many  articles  used  in  bygone 
days;  old  documents,  hooks  and  the  original  deed  from  Wm. 
Penn.  Many  of  this  family  took  some  part  in  the  Revolution. 

9.  Diamond  Rock  School.  Octagonal  building  erected  in 
1818  on  the  above  farm  property  of  Beaver.  It  was  built  by 
subscriptions  from  the  neighbors,  was  the  first  public  school  in 
the  township  and  was  used  until  1865.  Old  school  furniture, 
books  and  other  interesting  articles.  It  has  been  restored  to  its 
splendid  condition  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  pupils,  an  incor- 
porated body,  called  the  Diamond  Rock  Old  Pupils  Association. 

10.  Willow  Brook  Far:m.  Residence  of  Mr.  and  IMrs.  R. 
Plolmes  Page.  Colonial  interior.  Interesting  period  furniture  and 
lovely  garden. 

11.  \’allev  Mill  Varm.  Residence  of  Mr.  and  iMrs.  Rich- 
ard Haughton.  Blouse  built  in  1726.  Old  deeds.  Tvlill  built  in 
1710,  one  of  oldest  mills.  Blour  ground  here  for  men  at  \'alley 
hOrge.  House,  mill  and  garden  will  he  open  for  an  extra  fee 
of  $1.00. 

The  residence  of  the  Hon.  George  Henderson  was  the  next 
visited,  where  the  members  were  entertained  by  a short  talk  by 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  W'oodhouse,  jr.,  after  which  the  Judge  called 
attention  to  a number  of  interesting  objects  and  made  a short 
address,  followed  by  luncheon,  after  which  the  members  thanked 
their  host  and  the  very  pleasant  excursion  terminated. 

November  27,  1935 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  M cl  lines,  at 
his  residence,  1808  Spruce  Street. 

Present;  (16)  President  Bangenheim,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 
Chew;  Gillingham;  Garrison;  Busch;  Morris;  Ashhrook;  Lippin- 
cott ; Milne;  Ilearne;  Peters;  Longstreth ; Mclnnes;  Brazier; 
.SjjolTord;  C'arty. 

Mr.  Langenheim  as  Curator  of  Nunfismatics  submitted  his 
report. 

The  I listoringrapher,  Mr.  Morris,  announced  the  death  on 
November  25th  of  Horace  Wells  .Sellers,  a memhor  since  1925. 
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An  outstanding  architect,  active  in  the  restoration  of  Indepen- 
dence Hall.  C'ongress  Hall  and  Christ  Church.  A deep  sense  of 
our  loss  hy  the  death  of  Mr.  Sellers  was  ordered  spread  upon  the 
minutes. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Program,  Mr.  l.ongstreth, 
announced  prospective  ])lans  for  future  meetings  and  moved  that 
the  Decemher  meeting  he  postponed.  Aj)proved. 

Messrs.  Peters.  Ashhrook,  and  Gillingham  were  appointed  as 
Committee  on  Xominations  and  Messrs.  Lea  and  Tmngstreth  as 
Auditing  Committee. 

The  Society  then  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  hy  i\Tr. 
Charles  Lyon  Chandler  on  “Early  Shiphuilding  in  Philadelphia.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the  s])eaker,  a 
collation  was  served  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

January  22,  1934 

Annual  meeting,  hy  invitation  of  Air.  Albert  Kelsey,  at  the 
Franklin  Inn  Cluh,  South  Camac  Street. 

Present:  (17)  President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair;  Alessrs. 
Kelsey;  Lester;  Mclnnes;  Carty ; Longstreth ; Garrison;  Frazier; 
Morris;  Alilne : Harris;  Wetherill ; Hirst;  Foerderer;  Stokes; 
Sioussat ; Peters. 

Air.  Langenheim,  as  Curator  of  Numismatics,  submitted  his 
annual  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  NUMISMATICS 

Number  of  Coins,  Medals,  Notes,  etc.  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Under  Receipt  No.  262 


3t297  Catalogue  No.  A218 4,400 

Under  Receipt  Q300 5,832  10,232 


Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  j^our  Curator. 
Total  Accessions  during  1933 : 


Coins  43 

Medals  25 

Notes  11  79 

Alade  up  as  follows : 

Purchases : Coins  40 

Medals  10 

Notes  9 59 
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Donations : 


By  Individuals : Coins  1 

Medals  5 

Notes  2 8 

By  corporations  ; Coins  2 

Medals  10  12 


The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  at  Memorial  Hall : 
Brinton  Medals  9 Bronze  1 Tin 

At  Historical  Society : 

Brinton  2 Bronze 

Dana  7 Bronze 

Mickley  1 Bronze 

19  Bronze  1 Tin 

September  27,  1933  : 

1 Brinton  to  Sydney,  N.  S. 

1 Brinton  to  Wellington,  N.  Z. 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  Brinton  Medals 
Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  Mickley  Medals 
Obverse  Die  of  Dana  Medals 
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The  Paper  Money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  three  (3)  books  made  for 
the  purpose. 

Book  No.  1 221 

Book  No.  2 227 

Book  No.  3 79  527 


The  Emergency  (Paper)  Money  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after 
the  World  War  is  in  four  (4)  large  albums.. 


No.  1 777 

No.  2 617 

No.  3 683 

No.  4 204  2,281 


He  also  ])resented  a medal  from  the  Society  of  Medalists, 
which  was  received  and  ordered  placed  in  the  collection. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Program,  Mr.  Long- 
streth,  reported  having  completed  arrangements  for  meetings  for 
the  remainder  of  the  sea.son. 

d'he  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr.  Peters, 
rej)orted  nominations  for  officers  and  standing  committees.  There 
being  no  other  nominations,  the  Secretary  cast  a ballot  and  the 
nominees  were  declared  elected.  (See  p.  Id.) 

d'he  Society  then  took  a recess  to  hear  a most  excellent 
address  by  Mr.  Kelsey  on  his  “ICxperiences  as  a Representative  of 
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the  Pan-Anierican  Union  in  Spain  and  in  the  Latin  American 
Countries,  including  Mexico.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  a collation  was  served  and 
the  meeting-  adjourned. 


February  26,  1934 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Wood- 
house,  Jr.,  at  the  Franklin  Inn  Club,  South  Camac  Street. 

Present:  (14)  President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 
Carty;  IMorris;  Mclnnes;  WModhouse;  Ashbrook ; Longstreth ; 
Brazier;  Robins;  Lester;  Kelsey;  Sioussat;  Clifford  Lewis;  Peters. 

Mr.  Peters  acting  as  Secretary. 

IMr.  Langenheim,  as  Curator  of  Numismatics,  submitted  his 
report  and  announced  the  receipt  of  two  medals  struck  off  in 
President  Roosevelt’s  honor. 

]\Ir.  Longstreth  moved  that  in  the  future  the  program  of  the 
evening  should  start  at  8.45  instead  of  9.00  o’clock.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  business  meeting  was  through  in  time  to  make 
the  change  advisable.  Unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  William  H.  DuBarry  was  nominated  for  resident  mem- 
bership. 

The  Society  took  a recess  to  listen  to  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Wood- 
house,  ]r.,  on  “Philadelphia  as  Seen  before  the  Civil  \Var.”  Dr. 
Woodhouse’s  talk  was  embellished  by  a wonderful  series  of  lantern 
slides  made  from  contemporary  photographs  made  by  the  wet 
plate  process  in  vogue  at  the  period.  A motion  of  thanks  was 
extended  to  Dr.  Woodhouse,  whereupon  the  members  partook 
of  a supper  as  the  guests  of  the  host,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

AIarch  26,  1934 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.,  at 
his  residence,  6611  Wissahickon  Avenue,  Germantown. 

Present:  (17)  President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 
IMilne ; Morris  ; Hearne ; Garrison  ; Reilly  ; Longstreth  ; Gilling- 
ham; Busch;  Robins;  Carty;  Ashbrook;  Burr;  Hoffman;  Stokes; 
Jenkins;  Peters;  and  several  guests. 

Mr.  Peters  acting  secretary. 

]\Ir.  Langenheim,  as  Curator  of  Numismatics,  reported 
acquisitions  during  February  and  IMarch. 

Mr.  Wdlliam  H.  DuBarry  was  elected  a resident  member. 
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This  meeting  was  called  for  seven  o’clock.  After  the  very 
brief  business  session,  the  members  and  guests  joined  to  enjoy 
supper.  Afterwards  the  entire  party  proceeded  to  the  William 
Penn  Charter  School ; where  interesting  relics  of  the  school  as 
well  as  the  equipment  were  inspected,  and  then  interesting  talks 
were  given  by  Dr.  Richard  Mott  Gummere  and  Mr.  Alfred  Scat- 
tergood.  Mr.  Morris  and  one  or  two  other  members  mentioned 
interesting  reminiscences  brought  to  mind  by  the  remarks  of  the 
speakers. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  after  a most  entertaining  evening. 

April  23,  1934 

Stated  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Harris 
and  Mr.  Sedgwick  Kistler,  at  1804  DeLancey  Place. 

Present:  (19)  President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 
Ashbrook;  Brazier;  Busch;  Carty ; Foerderer;  Harris;  Hearne  ; 
Hirst;  Hoopes ; Kistler;  Lewis;  Mclnnes ; Milne;  Peters;  Garrett 
Reilly;  Joseph  Reilly;  Robins;  Scattergood. 

Mr.  Busch  acting  secretary. 

Mr.  Hoopes  ])resented  his  account  as  Treasurer  which  was 
received  and  referred  to  Auditors,  appointed  by  the  President. 
Messrs.  Lea  and  Longstreth. 

Mr.  Langenheim,  as  Curator  of  Numismatics,  reported 
accessions  during  April.  Two  coins  and  two  medals. 

Mr.  Morris,  Historiographer,  reported  that  Mr.  Walter 
W’ood,  a life  member  (elected  1903)  had  died  April  19th  and 
moved  that  a minute  be  made  recording  our  sense  of  loss. 
Approved. 

The  President  spoke  of  Mr.  Spofford’s  continued  illness  and 
read  a letter  from  him  resigning  as  Recording  Secretary.  Mr. 
Ashbrook  moved  that  Mr.  Spofford’s  resignation  be  received  with 
the  greatest  regret  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  continue. 
Carried  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Longstreth,  IMr.  P>usch  was  electod 
Recording  Secretary. 

Mr.  Morris  moved  that  as  an  ex])ression  of  our  appreciation 
of  the  long  and  efficient  service  which  Mr.  SpolTord  had  rendered 
the  Society,  that  he  be  transferred  to  the  life  membership  roll 
and  that  the  Treasurer  be  requested  to  transfer  the  usual  life 
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nienibershi[)  fee  fn)ni  current  to  permanent  account.  Carried 
unanimously. 

AEr.  Longstreth,  referring  to  the  Alarch  meeting,  spoke  of 
the  great  trouble  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Scattergood  and  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Gummere,  in  opening  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School  for  our  entertainment  that  evening  and  in  exhibiting  the 
treasures  of  the  library.  He  felt  that  the  routine  vote  of  thanks, 
])assed  at  the  time,  should  he  supplemented  by  a letter  expressing 
our  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  Agreed  to. 

The  meeting  took  a recess  and  were  joined  by  a nunil)er  of 
guests  in  listening  to  Air.  Edward  Robins’  address  on  “Some  Old- 
time  Philadelphia  Authors.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Air.  Robins  for 
his  unusually  interesting  paper. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  enjoy  social  intercourse  and 
the  collation  provided  by  the  hosts. 

November  26,  1934 

The  stated  meeting  for  November  was  held  by  invitation  of 
Air.  Howard  Longstreth  at  the  Union  League  House,  Alonday 
evening,  November  26  at  8.15  o’clock. 

Present:  Vice  President  Lippincott,  in  the  chair;  Alessrs. 
Ashbrook ; Brazier;  Busch;  Carty ; Harris;  Dr.  Hirst;  Lea; 
Lester;  Longstreth;  Alclnnes;  Alorris ; Peters;  Garrett  L.  Reilly; 
Robins  ; Souissat ; Wetherill  and  Woodhouse. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  P.  AI. 

The  minutes  of  the  April  meeting  were  read  and  there  being 
no  objections,  stood  approved. 

For  the  Publication  Committee,  Air.  Peters  reported  progress. 

For  the  Programme  Committee,  Air.  Longstreth  reported  that 
both  Air.  Stokes  and  Air.  Foerderer  expected  to  arrange  meetings 
in  the  Spring. 

For  the  Library  Committee  Air.  Longstreth  reported  that 
considerable  work  would  be  needed  to  put  in  order  the  material 
recently  received. 

Air.  Longstreth  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  December 
meeting  would  fall  on  Christmas  Eve.  On  his  motion  it  was  agreed 
to  pospone  this  meeting  until  some  date  during  the  Spring. 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  Nominating  Committee : Alessrs. 
Peters,  Ashbrook  and  Gillingham. 
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The  Secretary  reported  several  communications. 

In  connection  with  an  invitation  from  the  Western  Reserve 
Numismatic  Club  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association  in  Cleveland  last  August,  Mr.  Longstreth  stated 
that  Mr.  Langenheim  had  attended  the  meeting,  travelling  by  air 
both  ways. 

Requests  for  recent  volumes  of  proceedings  were  received 
from  New  York  Public  Library  and  Kungl.  Vitterhats  Historic 
och  Antikvitets  Akademien  of  Stockholm.  \Mlume  to  complete 
files  were  sent  so  far  as  published. 

Correspondence  with  Heart  of  America  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion asking  endorsement  of  a resolution  regarding  sale  of  com- 
memorative coins  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Numismatics  with 
power  to  act.  The  present  meeting  is  inclined  to  favor  endorse- 
ment of  the  last  paragraph  only. 

At  9.05  P.  M.  the  meeting  took  a recess  to  listen  to  a paper 
on  “The  Coinage  of  the  Greeks.”  Selected  by  Mr.  Langenheim 
from  a publication  of  1895.  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

On  motion  of  IMr.  Morris  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
extended  to  Dr.  Woodhouse  for  reading  the  paper  and  to  Mr. 
Langenheim  for  selecting  it  and  obtaining  the  slides. 

Adjourned  (10  P.  M.)  to  enjoy  a social  hour  and  collation. 

January  28,  19v^5 

A stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  Garrett  L.  Reilly  at  the  Art  Club,  Broad  Street  above  Locust. 

Present;  Messrs.  Busch;  Carty ; Foerderer ; Garrison; 
Harris;  Hearn;  Hirst;  Langenheim;  Lea;  Lewis;  Lippincott ; 
Longstreth;  Milne;  .Morris;  Peters;  Reilly;  Robins;  Scattergood ; 
Wctherill ; and  two  guests. 

Ih’esident  Langenheim,  in  the  chair,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  8.30  P.  M. 

d'he  Minutes  of  the  November  meeting  were  read  and  with 
one  correction  approved. 

The  Re|)ort  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
ordered  received  and  filed  and  referred  to  the  hdnance  Committee 
for  consideration  of  inve.stments. 

rhe  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  l.angenhcim.  nresented  his 
annual  report  which  was  received  and  bled. 
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REPORT  OF  TPIE  CURATOR  OF  NUMISMATICS 


Number  of  Coins,  Medals,  Notes,  etc.  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Under  Receipt  No.  262 


S297  Catalogue  No.  A218 4,400 

Under  Receipt  Q300 5,900  10,300 


Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator. 
Total  Accessions  during  1934: 


Coins  29 

Aledals  39 

Notes  — 68 

Alade  up  as  follows ; 

Purchases : Coins  6 

Medals  17 

Notes  — 23 

Donations : 

By  Individuals  : Coins  20 

Medals  19 

Notes  — 39 

By  Corporations : Coins  3 

Medals  3 

Notes  — 6 


The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  at  Memorial  Hall : 
Brinton  Medals  9 Bronze  1 Tin 

At  Historical  Society: 

Brinton  2 Bronze 

Dana  7 Bronze 

Mickley  1 Bronze 


19  Bronze  1 Tin 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  Brinton  Medals 
Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  Mickley  Aledals 
Obverse  Die  of  Dana  Medals 
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The  Paper  Money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  three  (3)  books  made  for 
the  purpose. 

Book  No.  1 221 

Book  No.  2 227 

Book  No.  3 79  527 


The  Emergency  (Paper)  Aloney  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after 
the  World  War  is  in  four  (4)  large  albums. 


No.  1 777 

No.  2 617 

No.  3 683 

No.  4 204  2,281 
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The  Committee  on  Numismatics,  Mr.  G.  L.  Reilly,  will  report 
next  month  on  the  resolution  regarding  issue  of  commemorative 
coins. 

The  letter  from  the  Brooklyn  Coin  Club  asking  endorsement 
of  a similar  resolution  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Idhrarian,  Mr.  Hoopes,  included  a brief  report  in  his 
letter  (attached  to  the  Minutes). 

Mr.  Langenheim  stated  that  he  had  been  offered  and  had 
purchased  a copy  of  the  first  publication  of  the  Society.  All  copies 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society  previously  having  been  disposed  of. 
Committee  on  Publications,  Mr.  Peters  reported  progress. 
Nomination  of  Members,  Dr.  Hirst  nominated  Dr.  Edward 
Schumann.  Mr.  Milne  nominated  Mr.  Warren  Milne.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison nominated  Mr.  Jansen  Haines.  IMr.  Robins  nominated  Mr. 
Alfred  D.  Norris  and  Mr.  Victor  Henderson. 

New  business,  Mr.  Busch  reported,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  he  had  represented  the  .Society  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Historical  Societies  in  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Langenheim  presented  a letter  from  Air.  Fiske  Kimball, 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  stating  that  they 
were  depositing  all  their  Egyptian  material  with  the  University 
Museum.  They  have  four  items  belonging  to  our  Society,  two 
mummified  human  heads,  one  human  hand  and-  hy])ociphalus 
which  they  would  like  to  send  to  the  University  Museum  to  he 
dis])layed  in  the  new  Mummy  Room  there.  Transfer  approved 
and  authorized. 

Mr.  Langenheim  pre.sented  a letter  from  Howard  D.  Gibbs, 
Ihttsburgh  Numismatic  Aluseum  offering  a small  string  of  courie 
shells.  As  our  collection  already  contains  specimens  the  offer  was 
declined  with  appreciation  and  many  thanks. 

Mr.  Busch  presented  the  following  resolution  wliich  was 
ado])tcd  : 

1'hk  Numism.\tic  and  Antiquarian  Socikty  of 
Pii  iLADFLi’ii  I A in  Annual  Meeting  assembled,  is  much  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  William  Pfnn,  Proprietor  and  first 
Governor  of  Penn.sylvania,  farseeing  statesman,  tolerant 
reformer,  author  and  advocate,  is  lieing  ])resented  for  a ])lace 
in  the  Hall  of  Iffime  at  the  New  Wirk  University. 

Tin’s  .Society  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  ho]>es  that  the 
Electors  will  share  its  a])prcciation  of  the  outstanding  ([uali- 
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ficatioiis  of  this  man,  whose  character  has  so  deeply  and 
beneficiently  influenced  his  Colony,  the  Nation  and  a great 
part  of  the  world;  To  the  end  that  the  Hall  of  Fame  will 
honor  and  he  honored  hy  \\'illiam  Pexn. 

The  nomination  for  officers  being'  in  order,  Mr.  Peters 
reported  for  the  Committee  the  following  nominations.  ( )n  motion 
of  Mr.  Alorris,  nominations  were  closed  and  the  Secretary 
requested  to  cast  a ballot  for  the  nominees,  which  being  done  they 
were  declared  elected.  (See  p.  14.) 

The  President  then  announced  a recess  (9.05  P.M.)  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Barton  Cooke  Hirst  on  the  “Romance 
of  a Surgical  Instrument’’  illustrated  hy  lantern  slides.  At  the 
close  of  Dr.  Hirst’s  address,  Mr.  Morris  voted  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Hirst  for  a very  interesting  address 
on  a subject  of  which  few  of  us  knew  anything. 

Adjourned  at  9.40  P.  iM.,  after  which  those  present  enjoyed 
a collation  and  social  hour. 

February  25,  1935 

A stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  hy  invitation  of 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Reilly  at  his  residence.  Yellow  Springs  Road, 
Valley  Forge. 

l^resent : President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 

Busch;  Gillingham;  Hearne ; Jenkins;  Kelsey;  Lea;  Longstreth  ; 
Milne  ; Peters  ; Reilly ; Reilly ; Robins  ; Scattergood  ; Woodhouse  ; 
Charles  B.  IMontgomery,  Esq.,  and  four  other  guests. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  6.20  P.  M. 

The  Minutes  of  the  January  meeting  were  read  and  there 
being  no  objections,  they  stood  approved. 

Mr.  Hearne  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Menihership  Committee 
the  names  of  ]\Ir.  Warren  Milne,  Mr.  Jansen  Haines,  Dr.  Edward 
Schumann  and  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Norris,  all  of  whom  were  elected  to 
active  membership. 

iMr.  Longstreth  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee, that  the  March  meeting  would  he  held  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Lewis.  The  April  meeting.  Mr.  Peters  and 
Mr.  Lea.  There  would  be  two  Spring  outdoor  meetings  by  invi- 
tation of  ^Ir.  Foerderer  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
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Nominations  for  membership,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Mcllhenny  l)y 
Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Edward  Robins;  i\Ir.  Harry 
C.  Drneding  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Reilly  and  Mr.  Edward  Robins. 

Mr.  Lea,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee  presented  a 
report  which  was  obtained  from  the  local  representative  of  Baker, 
Young  & Company  on  all  the  securities  held  by  the  Society  stating 
that  they  saw  no  reason  for  making  any  change  at  present. 

At  6.45  the  meeting  took  a recess  to  listen  to  a paper  by 
Charles  B.  Montgomery,  Esq.  on  “James  Logan,  from  his  Letters”, 
at  the  close  of  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gillingham,  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  members  were  tendered  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Adjourned  7.25  P.  M.  to  enjoy  supper  and  a pleasant  evening 
with  the  host. 

Wednesday,  March  27,  19v35 

A stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  hy  invitation  of 
Mr.  Clifford  Lewis,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  IMorris  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Tvlrs.  Clifford  Lewis,  Sr.,  v30  South  22d  Street. 

Present:  President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 

Brazier;  Busch;  Bye;  Foerderer;  Garrison;  Gillingham;  Hearne; 
Jayne;  Kelsey;  Lester;  Clifford  Lewis;  Lippincott;  Longstreth ; 
Mclnnes;  Caleb  J.  Milne;  Morris;  Peters;  Garrett  L.  Reilly; 
Scattergood  ; Sioussat ; Stokes  ; Woodhouse ; Wetherill ; Warren 
Milne;  Haines;  Schumann;  A.  D.  Norris. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.v50  P.  M. 

The  Minutes  of  the  February  meeting  were  read  and  there 
being  no  objections,  stood  approved. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  presented 
several  medals  and  a set  of  the  new  Fiji  Island  coinage.  The  King 
of  Rome  Gold  Medal  accompanied  by  a statement  from  Mr. 
S])offord,  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Numismatics,  Mr.  Garrett  L.  Reilly  reported 
back  three  communications  in  regard  to  commemorative  coins  from 
the  Heart  of  America  Numismatic  Society,  The  Brooklyn  Coin 
Club  and  the  Westchester  County  Coin  Club,  recommending  that 
no  action  be  taken. 

Committee  on  Membershij)  re])orted  favorably  Mr.  H.  P. 
Mcllhenny,  who  was  elected  to  resident  membership. 

Committee  on  I’rogram,  Mr.  T.ongstrcth  referred  to  his 
report  at  the  February  meeting  which  covered  all  of  this  season. 
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New  business.  Mr.  Langenheim  presented  a letter  (rom  the 
Numismatic  Society  of  China  at  Shanghai  requesting  copies  of 
hooks,  coins  or  any  other  surplus  material  that  would  he  useful 
to  them  in  establishing  their  Society.  It  was  suggested  that  we 
first  communicate  with  the  American  Numismatic  Society  and 
others  to  discover  if  the  Society  in  Shanghai  was  well  established 
and  if  its  members  were  of  good  standing  in  their  community. 
If  satisfactory  reports  were  received,  the  President  was  reque.sted 
to  use  his  discretion  in  sending  copies  of  our  proceedings  and 
other  appropriate  material. 

At  8.55  P.  i\I.  the  Society  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address 
on  the  Baroque  Style  in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  by 
Mr.  Henri  Marceau  illustrated  hv  lantern  slides.  At  this  time  the 
Society  was  joined  by  a large  number  of  guests.  At  the  close  of 
Mr.  iMarceau’s  address  and  on  motion  of  Afr.  Morris,  the  Society 
extended  its  thanks  to  the  speaker  for  his  very  informative  and 
])leasing  address  delivered  in  very  appropriate  and  unusual 
surroundings. 

Adjourned  at  10.05  P.  M.  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  hosts. 

April  22,  1935 

A stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Lea  and  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  Jr.  at  the  Architect’s 
Building,  17th  and  Sansom  Streets,  sixth  floor. 

Present:  \hce- President  Longstreth,  in  the  chair;  Messrs: 
Brazier ; Busch  ; Bye  ; Carty  ; Garrison  ; Harris  ; Hearne  ; Hirst ; 
Lea;  Lester;  Clififord  Lewis;  Milne,  C.  J. ; Morris;  Peters; 
Reilly,  G.  L. ; Robins;  Scattergood ; Wetherill ; Milne;  Warren; 
Haines;  Norris,  A.  D. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  P.  M. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  President,  Mr.  Langenheim, 
had  been  taken  ill  last  Monday  and  was  still  confined  to  his  bed. 
There  were  many  individual  expressions  of  sympathy  and  regret 
and  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  convey  to  hlr.  Langenheim  the 
best  wishes  of  the  Society  and  the  hope  for  his  speedy  recoverv. 

The  Minutes  of  the  March  meeting  were  read  and  there  being 
no  objections  stood  approved. 

The  Historiographer,  Mr.  L.  J.  Morris,  reported  the  death 
of  Dr.  Herman  Burgin  on  April  14th  last,  a life  member  of  the 
Society,  elected  in  1928. 
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The  Committee  on  Membership,  Mr.  Hearne  reported  with 
favorable  recommendation  the  names  of  Mr.  Harry  C.  Drneding, 
Mr.  Richard  E.  Norton  and  Mr.  Thomas  Evans. 

The  Committee  on  Publication,  Dr.  Carty  reported  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  collect  the  necessary  material  with  the  hope 
of  publishing  another  volume  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  near 
future. 

Election  of  members  being  in  order  the  Chairman  appointed 
Dr.  Bye  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Reilly  to  receive  the  vote  separately  for 
each  of  the  three  candidates  all  of  whom  were  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  D,  Norris,  the  Secretary  was  requested 
to  confer  with  him  in  preparing  and  forwarding  a letter  to  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers  asking  that  they  exercise  special  care 
in  receiving  advertisements  from  coin  dealers  that  were  mis- 
leading. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  Society  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address 
by  Mr.  John  Harbeson,  E.A.I.A.  on  “The  March  of  Chess  Men 
through  the  Ages.”  Mr.  Harbeson  exhibited  a large  number  and 
variety  of  chess  men,  boards,  books,  photographs,  etc.  pertaining 
to  the  game.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Robins, 
the  Society  extended  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Harbeson  for  a very  inter- 
esting and  illuminating  address. 

Adjourned  10.12  P.  M.  to  enjoy  a collation  and  a pleasant 
social  hour. 

May  27,  1935. 

A post])oned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  by  invitation 
of  Mr.  Percival  E.  Foerderer  at  his  residence  near  Bryn  Mawr. 

Present:  Vice-President  Longstreth,  in  the  chair;  Messrs 
Brazier;  Busch;  Foerderer;  Garrison;  Gillingham;  Harris; 
Hearne;  Henderson;  Kistler;  Lewis,  Clifford;  Longstreth; 
Milne.  C.  J. ; Peters;  Reilly,  C.  L. ; Reilly.  R.  H.;  Robins; 
.Scattergood ; Woodhon.se;  Wetherill;  Milne,  Warren;  Haines; 
Norris;  Mclllhenny;  Norton  and  Evans. 

d'he  IMinutes  of  the  April  meeting  were  read  and  there 
being  no  objections  stood  a])])rovcd. 

3'he  Secretarv  stated  that  Mr.  T.ans^enheim  was  still  con- 
fined  to  tlie  house. 

h\)r  the  Curator  of  Numismatics,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Langenheim.  the  Secretary  exhibited  a grou])  of  bronze  medals 
connected  with  Philadelphia,  the  gift  of  Rufus  P.  King  of  Plrie, 
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Pa.,  a Byrd  Welcome  Home  Medal  presented  by  Louis  S.  Werner 
of  New  York,  two  notes  of  the  Kirtland  Ohio  bank  $5  and  $10 
purchased  from  Howard  1).  Gibbs  for  $d.00,  two  Daniel  Boone 
Commemorative  half  dollars,  one  with  the  Denver,  the  other  with 
the  San  Francisco  mint  marks  also  purchased  at  the  recpiest  of 
Mr.  Langenheim  for  $3.20.  Payment  of  these  amounts  was 
approved. 

For  the  Puhlication  Committee.  i\Ir.  Longstreth  stated  that 
Mr.  Carty  hoped  to  have  a belated  volume  ready  by  Fall  and 
that  there  was  $750  in  the  Treasury  available  for  puhlication 
which  he  thought  would  he  sufficient. 

For  the  Program  Committee  ^Ir.  Imngstreth  stated  that 
arrangements  for  next  year  for  both  hosts  and  speakers  were 
completed  though  he  was  not  yet  able  to  announce  specific  dates. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  found  the  seal  of  the 
Society  and  also  a few  blank  membership  certificates  sufficient  for 
the  members  e’ected  during  this  past  year.  He  was  instructed  to 
have  these  prepared  and  sent  to  the  new  members  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  had  also  found  the  gavel  presented  to  the 
Society  on  September  5,  1861  by  Joseph  J.  Mickley.  The  iMinutes 
of  that  date  report  that  the  head  is  made  of  cherry  wood  and 
the  handle  of  peach  wood,  both  grown  by  Mr.  IMickley  and  the 
gavel  made  by  him. 

iMr.  I.angenheim,  just  before  his  illness,  had  given  an  inter- 
view to  the  Evening  Bulletin  which  was  published  a few  days 
later.  This  resulted  in  a large  number  of  letters  which  had  been 
answered  by  a circular  letter.  Those  inquiring  about  membership 
in  the  Society  were  referred  to  the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  library,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
employ  Miss  Grant  for  a sufficient  time  to  catalogue  and  place 
the  recent  acquisitions.  Further  consideration  of  the  general  condi- 
tion and  future  of  the  library  was  referred  to  a committee  to  be 
appointed  by  Vice-President  Longstreth. 

There  being  no  other  business  the  meeting  took  a recess  and 
moved  from  Mr.  Foerderer’s  very  delightful  terrace  into  the  house 
to  listen  to  an  address  by  IMr.  James  F.  Magee,  Jr.  on  “Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial  Paper  Mills  and  Water  IMarks”.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  iMagee  for  his  very  instructive. 
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illuminating  and  entertaining  address,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned  and  enjoyed  the  host’s  hospitality. 

November  25,  1935 

A stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott  at  his  residence,  1712  Spruce  Street. 

Present ; President  Langenheim,  in  the  chair ; Messrs.  Ash- 
brook;  Brazier;  Busch;  Bye;  Carty;  Garrison;  Gillingham; 
Harris;  Hearne;  Hoffman;  Hoopes ; Lester;  Lewis,  Clifford; 
Lippincott ; Longstreth  ; Mclnnes  ; Morris  ; Peters  ; Reilly,  C.  L. ; 
Reilly,  J.  H. ; Robins  ; Scattergood  ; Woodhouse  ; Wetherill ; Milne, 
Warren;  Schumann;  Norris,  A.  D. ; Mcllhenny  and  Norton. 

The  Minutes  of  the  May  27th  meeting  were  read  and  there 
being  no  objections  stood  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following : 

The  accumulated  acquisitions  to  the  library  for  more  than 
a year  past  had  been  catalogued  and  placed  on  the  shelves  by 
Miss  Martha  F.  Grant  at  a cost  of  $25.00. 

That  he  has  now  at  his  home  office  at  1006  Spruce  Street 
only  what  is  needed  for  current  uses,  IMinutes,  stationery  and  cor- 
respondence. Apart  from  the  papers  and  Minutes  in  Mr.  Carty’s 
hands  for  publication  everything  else  is  in  the  Secretary’s  box  at 
the  Historical  Society  which  is  about  full. 

Membership  lists  revised  during  the  past  month  were  sent  to 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hearne  and  Mr.  Carty.  Membership  certifi- 
cates were  sent  to  new  members  last  June.  Only  one  blank  cer- 
tificate is  left  in  stock.  The  engraved  plate  with  the  lettering  has 
been  located  at  Dreka’s  hut  the  seal  or  arms  is  on  a separate  plate 
which  has  not  yet  been  found. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  New  York  Numismatic  Club 
urging  our  active  o]q)osition  to  U.  S.  Senate  Bill  3086  prohibiting 
further  issue  of  commemorative  coins.  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  write  to  N.  Y.  N.  C.  stating  that  we  were  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

The  Pennsylvania  hYderation  of  Historical  Societies  held  a 
joint  meeting  in  l’hiladeli)hia,  October  25th  and  26th  to  prc])are 
for  celebrating  the  Constitutional  Scs([ui-Centennial.  At  the 
request  f)f  the  President,  the  Secretary  attended  some  of  the 
sessions  and  registered  as  representing  the  Society. 
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The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hoopes,  presented  his  report.  After 
some  discussion  of  tlie  securities  held  l)v  the  Society  the  report  was 
accepted  and  ordered  hied. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  I^angenheim,  presented 
numerous  medals  and  coins  accumulated  during  the  Summer, 
including  the  medal  from  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society  in  com- 
memoration of  their  75th  Anniversary. 

The  Librarian,  ]\Ir.  Hoopes,  reported  on  the  condition  of  the 
library.  The  Committee  appointed  by  Vice-President  Longstreth 
following  the  meeting,  consisting  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Langen- 
heim,  ex-ofiicio,  with  ^Messrs.  Ashbrook,  Longstreth,  Busch  and 
Robins,  was  continued. 

For  the  Publication  Committee,  Mr.  Carty  reported  good 
progress. 

For  the  Program  Committee,  Mr.  Longstreth  moved  that  the 
stated  meeting  for  December  be  postponed  until  some  date  in  the 
Spring  to  be  arranged  by  the  Committee. 

Nominations  for  new  members,  JMr.  Julian  P.  Boyd, 
nominated  by  ]\Ir.  Wodhouse  and  Mr.  Robins. 

For  the  Committee  on  Nominations  to  report  at  the  January 
meeting,  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Peters,  Ashbrook  and 
Gillingham  and  earnestly  requested  that  an  Assistant  Curator  of 
Numismatics  should  be  appointed. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  Society  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  Mr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  Librarian  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  on  “Colonel  John  Franklin’s  Efforts  to 
Create  a New  State  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  1786-1796.” 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  i\fr.  Boyd  for  his 
very  interesting  and  informing  address  on  a too  little  known 
episode  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

Adjourned  at  10.00  P.  AI.  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  host 
and  the  pleasant  society  of  ourselves. 

January  27,  1936 

A stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  Henry  Bartol  Brazier  at  the  iMerion  Cricket  Club,  Haverford. 

Present:  Messrs.  Brazier;  Busch;  Carty;  Foerderer;  Hearne ; 
Langenheim  ; Lester  ; Longstreth  ; Peters  ; Woodhouse ; Wetherill ; 
Milne;  Warren;  Norris,  A.  D. ; Norton,  and  one  guest. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Longstreth  at  8.45 
P.  M.  who  asked  ]\'Ir.  Carty  to  take  the  chair  during  the  election 
of  officers. 

Mr.  Norton  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
as  follows : 

With  a desire  to  honor  ]\Ir.  Frederick  D.  Langenheim, 
member  of  the  Society  since  1881,  Curator  of  Numismatics 
since  1889,  President  of  the  Society  since  1933  and  to  comply 
with  his  frequently  expressed  desire  to  be  relieved  of  duties 
which  he  finds  burdensome,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
for  this  purpose  the  title  of  President  Emeritus  he  estab- 
lished and  reports  the  following  nominations: 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  approved  and  adopted.  The 
nominations  were  closed  and  the  Secretary  requested  to  cast  a 
ballot  for  the  nominees,  which  being  done  they  were  declared 
elected.  ( See  p.  15.  ) Mr.  Longstreth  then  resumed  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  November  25th  meeting  were  read  and 
there  being  no  objections  they  stood  approved. 

I'he  Secretary  reported : 

That  at  the  request  of  the  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr. 
Langenheim,  he  had  ordered  two  books  accompanied  by  the  nec- 
essary check  from  the  Treasurer: 


Ludger  Gravel  & Fils $3.00 

Amer.  Numismatic  Co 5.00 


On  motion  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward,  if  pos- 
sible, a file  of  our  |)ublications  for  the  University  of  California 
branch  library  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  give  to  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  any  available  ])ul)lications  which  they  might  not  have. 

Permission  was  given  to  i)hotogra])h  our  library  catalog  for 
the  Union  Library  Catalogue,  to  he  done  without  co.st  to  us. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Royal  Numismatic 
Society  of  London  to  send  representatives  to  an  International 
Congress  of  Numismatics  next  summer.  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  furnish  ])ro])cr  credentials  in  our  Society  could  he 
repre.sented. 

'The  .Secretary  reported  that  he  had  attended  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hT'deralion  of  Historical  .Societies  meeting  at  Harrisburg. 
He  prc'sented  a brief  report. 
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The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  purchase  a four  drawer 
filing’  cabinet  with  lock. 

Letter  received  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Dunbar  in  regard  to  an 
Assyrian  Tablet  which  had  been  located  in  the  University 
Afuseuin.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Norton. 

Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  presented  his 
annual  report  showing  acquisitions  during  the  year  1935,  which 
was  received  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  Minutes.  It  is  as 
follows : 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OE 

ACCESSIONS 


NUMISMATICS 

For  Year  1935 
November,  1935 

Bought  by  the  Society 


Coin 

1934 

Boone  Bi-Centennial  (Lukeeman) 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Coin 

1934 

Texas  Centennial  (Coppini) 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Medal 

1934 

Franklin  Bifocal  Centennial 

Bronze 

Medal 

1935 

Connecticut  Tercentennial  (Kreis) 

Bronze 

Medal 

1935 

Connecticut  Tercentennial  (Kreis) 

Bronze 

Coin 

1935 

Boone  Bi-Centennial  (Lukeeman) 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Coin 

1935 

Victoria.  Australia.  Centenary 

Florin 

Silver 

Coin 

1934 

Fiji  George  V 

Florin 

Silver 

Coin 

1934 

Fiji  George  V 

Shilling 

Silver 

Coin 

1934 

Fiji  George  V 

Six  d 

Silver 

Coin 

1934 

Fiji  George  V 

Penny 

Nickel 

Coin 

1934 

Fiji  George  V’ 

half  d 

Nickel 

Coin 

1934 

U.  S.  Dollar 

Dollar 

Silver 

Medal 

1935 

Mark  Twain  (Clemens)  (Kilenyi) 

Bronze 

Medal 

1887 

100th  Ann.  Constitution  U.  S.  Sept.  17.... 

Brass 

Coin 

1869 

Brazil  Peter  II 

20  Reis 

Copiier 

Coin 

1856 

Denmark  Frederick  VII 

1 Skill 

Copjier 

Coin 

1935 

Canada  Dollar  

Silver 

Coin 

1935 

Connecticut  Com.  (Kreis) 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Coin 

1935 

Arkansas  Com.  (Burr) 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Coin 

nd 

Washington  Tax  Token 

10  cts. 

Alum. 

Token 

1935 

Washington  Tax  Token 

1/5  ct. 

Wood, 

Token 

nd 

Washington  Tax  Token 

10  cts. 

Paper 

Coin 

1935 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  Sesqui-Centennial  (Beach) 

1/2  Dollar 

Silver 

Medal 

1935 

Jubilee  Medal  George  V (Metcalfe) 

Silver 

Medal 

1935 

Pony  Express  Jubilee 

Silver 

Coin 

1935  S 

Calif. -Pacific  International  Exposition 

(Aitken)  

1/2  Dollar 

Silver 

Medal 

1935 

Boston  Common  300  yr 

Silvered 

Coin 

1935 

Old  Spanish  Trail  (Senn) 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Coin 

1935 

Boone  1934-1935  (Lukeeman) 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Medal 

1935 

General  Sam  Houston  (Simmang) 

Silver 

T oken 

1935 

Ligonier  Ind 

25  cents 

Wood 

Token 

1935 

Ligonier  Ind 

10  cents 

\\  ood 

Token 

1935 

Ligonier  Ind 

5 cents 

Wood 

Coin 

1935  D 

Boone  Bi-Centennial  (Lukeeman) 

Silver 

Coin 

1935  S 

Boone  Bi-Centennial  (Lukeeman) 

Silver 

Note 

1857 

Kirkland  Safety  Society  Bank  S1047 

10  Dollars 

Note 

1857 

Kirkland  Safety  Society  Bank  1091 

5 Dollars 
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ACCESSIONS 


November,  1935 


Given  by : 
Token 

’l934 

Syracuse  Numismatic  Association 
Convention  at  Syracuse 

. Alum. 

Given  by : 
Token 

1934 

Mr.  Farran  Zerbe 

Hobby  Show,  New  York 

. Brass 

Given  by : 
Medal 

1934 

Les  Amis  de  la  Medaille  D’Art 
Albert  Roi  des  Beiges  (Verbanck)  20th  Medal 

. Bronze 

Given  by  : 
Medal 

1811 

Mr.  Ernest  Spofford 

Birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  (Andrieu) 

.Gold 

Given  by : 
Envelope 

nd 

Mr.  H.  E.  Gillingham 

Early  envelope  of  the  Society 

. Paper 

Given  by : 
Medal 

1935 

The  Mond  Nickel  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Mond  Nickel  Co.  25th  Anniversary 

.Nickel 

Given  by : 
Token 

nd 

Mr.  Edward  Hoopes 

Illinois  Occu])ation  Token  l^Z  Mill 

. Alum. 

Token 

nd 

Illinois  Occupation  Token  IjZ  Mill 

. Alum. 

Given  by : 
Token 

1935 

IMr.  Robert  H.  Lloyd 

District  Secy.  A.  N.  A.  North  Tonowanda,  N.  Y . 

.Alum. 

Given  by ; 
Medal 

1934 

Ivir.  L.  S.  Werner 

Admiral  Byrd  

, Bronze 

Given  by ; 
Medal 

1935 

Boston  Numismatic  Society 
75th  Anniversarv  

. Bronze 

Given  by ; 
Medal 

1883 

Mr.  Robert  P.  King 

German  American  Bi-Centennial 

. Bronze 

Medal 

1866 

Return  of  Penna.  V.  Flags 

. Bronze 

Medal 

1898 

Agricultural  Implement  Assn 

. Bronze 

Medal 

1883 

German  Assn.  Bi-Centennial 

. Bronze 

Medal 

1884 

Encampment  Penna.  G.  A.  R 

. Bronze 

Medal 

nd 

Union  League  

. Bronze 

Token 

n d 

John  G.  Schmidt 

. Brass 

Token 

nd 

Wheel  Cafe  

. Brass 

Given  by : 

Mr. 

Wyckliffe  Gordon  Knight  - 

Gol)ierno  Provisional  de 


El  Estado  de 


El  Estado  Ly  S.  de  Sinaloa.  . . . 

I’d  Estado  de  Sonora  

I’d  Banco  de  Guanajuato  

I’d  Banco  de  Queretaro  

Ea  d'esoveria  de  la  Eederacion. 
Ejercito  Constitutionalista  de  ’ 

I’d  Banco  Mincro  098  

I’d  Banc(j  Oriental  dc  Mexico  . 


53153 

10  cents 

0257293 

20  dollars 

0120589 

10  “ 

35749172 

1 “ 

3414802 

1 “ 

827383 

10  “ 

778963 

5 “ 

3287009 

1 “ 

12437 

5 “ 

1503 

10  “ 

89843 

1 “ 

142321 

1 

4989 

10  cents 

781928 

5 dollars 

334704 

1 “ 

1167299 

1 “ 

Coins  23 

Tokens  10 

Medals  20 

Notes,  etc 20 


TOT  A 1 73 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  NUMISMATICS 


Number  of  Coins.  Medals,  Notes,  etc.,  deposited  with  the  Peniisjdvania 
Museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Under  Receipt  No.  262 


Catalogue  No.  218  4,400 

Under  Receipt  Q300  5,973  10,373 


Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator. 
Total  Accessions  during  1935  : 


Coins  and  Tokens  33 

Medals  20 

Notes  (Paper  Money)  20  73 

Made  up  as  follows : 

Purchases : Coins  and  Tokens  26 

Medals  9 

Notes  3 38 

Donations : 

By  Individuals : Coins  and  Tokens  2 

Medals  6 

Notes  17  25 


By  Corporations  : Coins  and  Tokens  5 

Medals  5 

Notes  

The  Curator  has  in  his  custody  at  Memorial  Hall : 

Brinton  Medals  9 Bronze  1 Tin 

At  Historical  Society : 

Brinton  2 Bronze 

Dana  7 Bronze 

Mickley  1 Bronze 

TOTAL  19  Bronze 

1 Tin 

At  Memorial  Hall : 

Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  Brinton  Medals 
Obverse  and  Reverse  Dies  of  Mickley  Medals 
Obverse  Dana  Medals 

The  Paper  Money  of  the  Society  is  kept  in  three  (3)  books  made  for 
the  purpose ; 

Book  No.  1 221 

Book  No.  2 227 

Book  No.  3 99  547 


10 

73 


The  Emergency  (Paper)  Money  issued  in  Europe  during  and  after  the 
World  War  is  in  four  (4)  large  albums : 


No.  1 777 

No.  2 617 

No.  3 683 

No.  4 204  2,281 
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For  the  special  committee  on  Library,  Mr.  Norton  reported 
regarding  a suggestion  that  the  library  and  coin  cabinet  be  removed 
to  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  Committee  was  continued  to  con- 
sider this  question  further. 

For  the  Publication  Committee,  Mr.  Carty  reported  that  he 
was  about  ready  to  go  to  Press  and  thought  it  inadvisable  to  wait 
much  longer  for  one  or  two  articles  which  might  or  might  not  be 
received. 

Program  Committee,  Mr.  Longstreth  reported  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  meetings  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Membership  Committee,  Mr.  Hearne  reported  Mr.  Julian  P. 
Boyd  with  favorable  recommendation.  Mr.  Boyd  was  nnanimonsly 
elected  to  active  membership. 

Proposals  for  membership,  Mr.  Edward  Woolman  by  Mr. 
James  R.  Harris  and  Howard  Longstreth ; Mr.  C.  S.  Ashby  Henry 
by  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  Jr.  and  Howard  Longstreth. 

Mr.  Hearne  moved  that  the  entrance  fee  of  $5.00  be  restored 
applicable  to  candidates  nominated  after  this  meeting.  Approved. 

At  9.48  P.  M.  the  Society  took  a recess  to  listen  to  a very 
interesting  address  by  Alfred  D.  Norris  on  “Mints  and  Coinage 
of  the  United  States”  illustrated  with  many  books  and  coins  from 
his  own  cabinet  and  also  a series  of  pennies  from  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Norton.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr. 
Norris  for  his  very  interesting  and  entertaining  address. 

Adjourned  at  10.22  P.  M.  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  host. 
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SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

(Read  at  a luecting  of  the  Soeiety,  A'oveuiber  26,  1928) 

By  Dr.  S.  W.  Woodiiouse,  Jr. 

This  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  ^^Todhollse  and  illustrated 
by  his  lantern  slides  of  the  objects  described. 

Sheffield  plate  is  artistically  the  most  satisfactory  substitute 
for  silver  yet  discovered.  It  was  invented  by  Thomas  Bolsover 
of  Whiteley  Wood,  near  Sheffield,  in  174v3  and  is  silver  and  copper 
united  by  fusion.  The  fused  metal  was  a direct  response  to  an 
economic  demand,  as  there  was  a Government  tax  of  sixpence 
per  ounce  troy  on  silver,  which  was  gradually  increased  until  about 
1815,  when  the  tax  amounted  to  eighteen  pence  an  ounce. 

The  process  consisted  of  an  ingot  of  copper  carefully  cleaned, 
smoothed  on  top,  on  which  a thin  plate  of  silver  was  laid  and  a 
piece  of  copper  covered  with  a preparation  of  chalk  on  top  of  the 
silver,  the  whole  being  wired  together,  placed  in  a charcoal  furnace 
until  the  silver  began  to  melt,  when  it  was  carefully  removed,  and 
on  cooling  the  fusion  was  found  to  have  taken  place ; and  this 
product,  spoken  of  as  “fused  metal”,  was  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  though  it  were  silver.  (Illustrated  by  the  actual 
ingots  of  metal,  which  were  shown.) 

In  the  earliest  period,  only  small  objects,  buttons,  patch 
boxes,  etc.,  were  made.  The  latter  is  the  only  object  for  which 
the  old  process  is  used  at  the  present  time.  In  the  earlier  pieces 
the  silver  was  on  one  side  of  the  copper,  and  the  reverse  was 
covered  with  a coating  of  tin.  By  1770  they  had  found  it  ])Ossible 
to  prepare  the  ingot  with  silver  on  both  sides  of  the  copper. 
Before  1760,  the  manufacture  of  table  ware  had  assumed  impor- 
tance, and  such  pieces  as  the  coffee  pot  and  tw'O-handled  cup  were 
made.  (Slide.) 

Designs  of  this  period  follow  the  flowing  or  rococo  style  of 
the  French  Regency.  Such  pieces  may  be  identified  more  by  their 
method  of  manufacture  than  by  style.  In  these,  the  edges  are 
always  turned  on  themselves,  forming  a molding  or  rim.  They 
frequently  bear  the  maker's  trademark,  so  fashioned  as  to  simu- 
late hall  marks.  The  coffee  pot  shows  such  a mark  of  an  unidenti- 
fied maker.  (Slide.) 

The  next  slide  shows  pieces  of  the  classical  revival  brought 
into  fashion  by  the  Brothers  Adam.  This  is  the  period  in  which 
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the  finest  designs  were  produced.  Mechanical  devices  had 
improved,  and  the  rims  were  now  made  of  die-stamped  pieces  of 
the  fused  metal  applied  to  the  body.  A further  improvement 
(Slide)  is  shown  by  the  pierced  work.  A soy  frame  with  its  old 
bottles,  by  Richard  Morton  of  circa  1776.  The  saltcellar  and 
coaster  are  of  a little  later  period,  but  still  with  the  die-struck, 
fused  edges. 

A cake  basket  made  by  Nathaniel  Smith  circa  1778  reeded 
and  beaded,  die-stamped  edges.  The  pierced  work  made  by  punch 
stamping.  (Slide).  Like  many  pieces  of  Sheffield,  the  identifica- 
tion and  dating  are  made  possible  by  pieces  of  silver  actually 
bearing  the  hall  marks  of  these  makers  and  the  date  letter. 

In  silver  work,  the  piercing  was  done  by  sawing  the  pattern 
out,  as  in  jig  saw  work.  In  Sheffield  (fused  plate)  the  rough 
edges  displayed  the  red  of  the  copper,  consequently  could  not  be 
filed  smooth.  A device  was  finally  perfected  by  which  a punch 
was  brought  down  by  force,  dragging  the  silver  of  the  surface 
over  the  edge  into  the  cut.  (Slide.)  A small  sweetmeat  basket 
and  a set  of  sugar  and  cream  pails,  the  pierced  work  of  which 
shows  their  blue  glass  linings,  made  by  Richard  Morton. 

When  these  smiths  wished  to  manufacture  silver  articles  they 
used  the  same  expensive  dies  which  they  had  cut  for  their  work 
in  the  fused  metal ; and  it  would  seem  that  there  are  no  Sheffield 
articles  that  have  not  their  prototype  in  silver. 

As  might  he  expected,  most  of  the  work  i)roduced  was  for 
ordinary  pieces  of  domestic  use,  though  a great  variety  of  articles 
of  excej)tional  uses  was  also  i)roduced,  ear  trumpets,  knitting 
needle  shields,  etc.  The  chief  intere.st  of  Sheffield  must  always  he 
derived  from  the  ingenious  methods  by  which  an  article  could  he 
produced  that  wore  well  and  simulated  in  every  way  the,  silver 
articles  which  had  become  almost  prohibitive  by  the  increased  cost 
of  the  bullion. 

I'dat  ware,  handles  for  knives  and  forks  were  made  of  two 
pieces  of  fused  ])late,  die  stani])ed,  soldered  together  and  filled 
with  a resinous  mixture.  Teas])oons  were  made  with  handles  of 
two  pieces  of  fu.scd  plate  wire  soldered  together,  hammered  flat, 
engraved  by  side  cutting  to  simulate  the  bright  cut  silver  of  the 
])criod.  (Slide.) 

The  fused  plate  drawn  into  wire  was  extensively  used  after 
1790,  about  which  time  Matthew  Bolton  and  Company  ])roduced 
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Incot  bekork  Pr(K'ess  of  Fusing 


Ingot  after  Prixt.ss  of  Fusing 


Smau,  Sheet  of  Plated  Metal 


many  pieces,  the  edge  of  which  was  solid  silver,  hard  soldered  to 
the  body.  Made  in  this  way  are  the  bedroom  candlestick,  the  bogue 
box  for  pipe  lighting  and  the  inkstand  with  an  ink  bottle,  sand 
sifter  and  wafer  box  covered  by  a taper  stick.  (Slide.) 

An  article  which  always  seems  to  be  in  demand,  though  its 
use  has  quite  passed  is  a cheese  toaster  for  Welsh  rarebit.  Placing 
this  on  the  hob  before  the  open  fire,  the  raised  lid  acting  as  a 
reflecting  oven.  The  body  of  the  dish  is  divided  into  half  a dozen 
square  pans,  in  which  were  placed  the  pieces  of  bread  with  the 
cheese  on  top  to  be  toasted. 

All  of  these  English  table  appliances  show  different  ingenious 
devices  for  keeping  the  food  hot,  for  instance,  dish  heaters, 
Argyles  (which  were  jacketed  pots  for  keej)ing  the  fluids  hot). 

Argand  lamps,  as  well  as  candlesticks  were  ])opular  articles. 
For  the  Irish  market,  they  fashioned  dish  rings,  the  so-called 
“])otato  rings”,  which  seemed  ])eculiar  to  Ireland  and  were  made  to 
enhance  the  principal  dish  at  the  table.  It  was  an  idea  that  seems 
to  have  gained  credence  that  the  Irish  placed  a trencher  of  potatoes 
on  these  rings,  hence  their  name.  For  a matter  of  fact,  they  were 
more  frequently  used  to  hold  the  bowl  of  ])unch,  and  served  as  pro- 
tection to  the  mahogany. 

The  export  of  Sheffield  to  the  United  States  was  an  important 
industry,  and  the  records  of  Messrs.  T.  Bradbury  and  Son  show 
(ieorge  Newbold  as  their  ju'incipal  agent  in  America;  and  this 
one  firm  exported  to  Philadel])hia,  where  their  articles  were  sold 
by  John  McMullin,  Anthony  Rasch,  etc.  large  quantities. 

A branch  in  which  the  Sheffield  smiths  gains  a preeminence 
was  the  making  of  candlesticks,  and  this  preeminence  has  never 
left  Sheftield.  (A  number  of  slides  of  candlesticks  were  here 
shown  and  explained.) 

Some  points  which  should  always  be  remembered  in  Sheffield  : 
1.  Silver  edges  first  produced  about  1785.  2.  Silver  bands  and 
let-in  shields  for  engraving,  jn'oduced  about  1789.  3.  Rubbed-in 
shields  first  ap])eared  about  1810.  4.  Silver  edges  were  done  away 
with  in  1824.  5.  German  silver  began  to  be  used  as  a substitute 
for  copper  in  18v50,  and  electro-])lating  invented  in  1840  entirely 
su])erseded  the  art  by  1850. 


COU.F.CTING  A LIBRARY  OF  THF 
ITALIAN  HUMANISTS 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  Deeonber  17,  1928) 

IL'  Dean  F,  I.ockwood,  Pn.D. 

There  are  four  main  periods  of  western  civilization ; classical, 
mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  modern.  The  term  “Renaissance”  has 
been  applied  to  the  third  of  these  periods  because  it  denotes  the 
rebirth,  or  awakening  of  the  human  spirit  after  the  many  cramp- 
ing restrictions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
debate  the  relative  merits  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais.sance. 
Each  was  highly  complex — each  had  its  good  points  and  its  had ; 
and  personally  1 am  deeply  interested  in  the  Middle  Ages  (as 
behooves  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Mediaeval 
Academy  of  America),  but  as  a student  of  the  classics  and  a lover 
of  ancient  Greece,  1 can  never  subscribe  for  instance,  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  who  maintains,  in  his 
little  book  entitled  “The  Great  Thousand  Years”,  that  the  Middle 
Ages  were  the  greatest  and  highest  period  of  human  civilization 
and  achievement,  and  that  the  sooner  we  revive  everything 
mediaeval  in  toto,  the  better  off  we  will  be.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  our  own  present-day  civilization  (in  spite  of  mediaeval  ele- 
ments here  and  there)  is  based  fundamentally  and  primarily  on 
that  of  the  Renaissance,  and  is  opposed  to  what  with  disparage- 
ment we  call  the  Middle  Ages,  i.  e.  the  merely  intermediate  age.s — 
the  gap  between  Greco-Roman  civilization  and  its  true  offspring 
Greco-modern  civilization. 

The  Renaissance  is  after  all  merely  the  beginning  of  Modern 
Civilization,  and  scarcely  deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
modern — save  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
mediaeval  to  the  modern.  The  Renaissance  definitely  began  in 
Italy  in  the  XIV  Century,  reached  its  height  in  the  XV,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  XVI.  It  was  in  the  XVI  century  that  it  spread 
to  the  northern  countries,  where  it  produced  the  Reformation. 
In  Italy — and  in  the  rest  of  Europe  as  well — the  fruits  of  the 
Renaissance  were  seen  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  litera- 
ture, science,  philosophy,  and  in  the  sympathetic  study  of  classical 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  The  Renaissance  brought  the 
invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of  America.  In  short, 
there  has  never  been  a period  of  such  exuberant  growth,  of  such 
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a widening  of  the  human  horizon — and  there  never  was  (and 
probably  never  again  will  he)  a period  in  which  increased 
knowledge  of  the  past  was  so  linked  with  progress  toward  a new 
future;  in  other  words,  the  intellectual  horizon  was  expanded  in 
both  directions,  both  toward  the  past  and  toward  the  future. 

It  was  the  expansion  toward  the  past  that  was  the  labor  and 
achievement  of  the  humanists — and  this  movement  for  the  revival 
of  a true  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  called  humanism — or  rather  came  to  he  so  called  later;  for, 
as  is  often  the  case,  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  the  movement 
was  seen  in  sufficient  perspective  to  give  it  a name.  Those  whom 
we  now  call  the  humanists  were  the  teachers,  ])oets,  philosophers, 
and  men-of-letters  who  led  the  revival  of  classical  ideals. 

In  a movement  so  complex  as  the  whole  Renaissance  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  trace  out  every  motive  and  impulse,  every 
action  and  reaction  ; and  historians  consequently  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  role  played  by  the  humanists  in  the  causation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Renaissance.  Did  Columbus  discover  America  and 
did  Ra])hael  paint  his  master])ieces  because  Petrarch  revived  the 
study  of  Greek?  Who  can  say?  It  all  went  together  in  one  great 
ferment.  At  least,  however,  we  can  say  that  Petrarch  was  one  of 
the  ])ioneers  of  modern  civilization,  for  it  was  he  who  successfully 
led  the  soul  of  mankind  to  a fruitful  study  of  the  past.  Petrarch 
was  the  first  and  greatest  of  those  who  later  came  to  be  called 
humanists. 

“Humanist”  is  of  course  a descri])tive  term,  whose  meaning  is 
olivious.  It  may  he  applied  (and  has  been  apjilied)  to  any  person 
whose  aims  and  thoughts  are  more  human  than  other-worldly ; 
and  it  marks  the  contrast  between  the  humane  ideals  j^reached  by 
Petrarch  and  the  ascetic  theology  of  the  mediaeval  church. 

d’o  form  a reference  library  for  the  study  of  the  Italian  and 
other  Humanists,  I have  sjient  much  time  and  found  much  happi- 
ness in  collecting  lives  and  works  and  other  biographical  data  in 
regard  tfi  the  Ilumanists  jiuhlished  in  the  chief  F.uropean 
languages  from  the  seventeenth  to  twentieth  centuries.  It  was 
only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  scholarly  work  began  on 
the  Latin  writings  of  the  Ilumanists  of  all  preceding  centuries. 

1 have  collected  almost  entirely  from  the  second-hand  cata- 
logues c)f  Luropean  flealers.  .So  little  is  to  he  found  in  this  held 
in  the  possession  of  American  dealers  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
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looking  at  their  catalogues  for  this  purpose.  I have  also  visited 
and  explored  uiauy  hook-sho])s  during  luy  trips  to  Europe.  The 
beauty  of  collecting  in  a classical  held  is  that  almost  never  are 
there  any  hctitious  values  boosted  to  absurd  heights  by  the  com- 
petition of  “collectors”  of  popular  rariora.  The  rarest  ])amphlets 
and  manuscripts  that  I know  of  in  this  held  can  he  acquired,  if 
one  ever  huds  them,  at  a lira  or  two.  A varied  and  extensive 
collection  of  hooks  in  one’s  own  held  is  within  the  grasp  of  practi- 
cally every  scholar. 

Among  the  notable  books  on  humanism  and  the  humanists 
are  the  following: 

Agostini,  Giov.  degli,  Notizie  istorico-critiche  intorno  la  vita  e le  opera 
(legli  scrittori  Viniziani.  T.  1.  II.  Venezia  1752. 

Analecta  ad  historiam  renascentinm  in  Hungaria  litterarum  spectantia. 
Jussu  academiae  scientiarum  Hungarica,  ed.  Eugenius  Abel.  Buda- 
pestini  1880. 

Argelati.  Bibliotheca  scriptorum  Mediolanensium  T.  I.  Praemittitur  Saxii 
Historia  lit.-typogr.  Mediolanensis.  Alediolani  1745. 

Baliizius,  Steph.,  Miscellaneorum  lib.  III.  IV.  Paris,  1680.  1683. 

Barbarus,  Franc..  Francisci  Barbari  et  aliorum  ad  ipsum  Epistolae  (ed. 
card.  Quirino).  Brixiae  1743. 

Barozzi,  L..  e R.  Sabbadini,  Studi  sul  Panormita  e sul  Valla.  R.  Sabba- 
dini,  Cronologia  della  vita  del  Panormita  e del  Valla.  L.  Barozzi, 
Lorenzo  Valla.  Firenze  1891. 

Boerner,  De  doctis  hominibus  graecis  litterarum  graecarum  in  Italia  in- 
stauratoribus  liber.  Lipsiae  1750. 

Bonamicius,  De  Claris  pontificiarum  epistolarum  scriptoribus.  Edit.  alt. 
Romae  1770. 

Botfield,  Prefaces  to  the  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
London  1861. 

Carmina  illustrium  poetarum  Italorum,  Florentiae  1719,  S99. 

Cloetta,  W..  Beitrage  zur  Litteraturgeschichte  des  Mittelalters  und  der 
Renaissance.  I.  Komodie  imd  Tragodie  im  Mittelalter.  Halle  1890. 
II.  Die  Anfiinge  der  Renaissancetragodie.  Halle  1892. 

Colle,  Storia  scientifico-letteraria  dello  studio  di  Padova.  Padova  1825. 
Decembrius,  Petrus  Candidus,  Vita  Philippi  Mariae  Vicecomitis,  apud 
Muratori,  Scriptt.  rer.  Ital.  T.  XX. 

Favre,  Guill.,  Melanges  d’histoire  litteraire  T.  I (Vie  de  Jean-Marius 
Pbilelfe  1810),  Geneve  1856. 

Georgius,  Domin.,  Vita  Nicolai  V.  Pont.  Alax.  Acc.  eiusd.  Disquisitio  de 
Xhcolai  V erga  litteras  et  litteratos  viros  patrocinio.  Romae  1742. 
Giovanni  da  Prato,  II  Paradiso  degli  Alberti.  Ritrovi  e ragionamenti  del 
1389  a cura  di  Aless.  Wesselofsky  vol.  I P.  I.  H.  vol.  11.  HI.  Bol- 
ogna 1867. 

Goethe.  Wolfg.  von,  Studien  und  Forschungen  fiber  das  Leben  und  die 
Zeit  des  Cardinals  Bessarion  1395-1472.  I.  Die  Zeit  des  Concils  von 
Florenz.  I.  Heft  1871. 

Koerting,  Geschichte  der  Litteratur  Italiens  im  Zeitalter  der  Renaissance. 
Bd.  I.  Petrarca's  Leben  und  Werke.  Bd.  H.  Boccaccio’s  Leben  und 
Werke.  Leipzig  1878.  1880. 
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Kyriacus  Anconitanus,  Itinerarium  ed.  Mehus.  Florentiae  1742. 

Mancini,  Vita  di  Leon  Battista  Alberti.  Firenze  1882. 

Mazzuchelli,  Gli  scrittori  d’ltalia  Vol.  I P.  I.  II.  Vol.  II  P.  I-IV.  Brescia 
1753-1763. 

Mehus,  Specimen  historiae  litterariae — sive  Dantis,  Petrarchae  ac  Boc- 
caccii  Vitae  a Jannotio  Manetto  saeculo  XV.  scriptae.  Florentiae  1747. 

Vita  Ambrosii  Traversarii.  Florentiae  1759  (Ambrosii  Traversarii 

Epistt.  rec.  Canneto). 

Miintz,  E.,  et  P.  Fabre,  La  bibliotheque  du  Vatican  an  XVe  siecle  (Biblio- 
theque  des  ecoles  franc.  d’Athenes  et  de  Rome  Fasc.  XLWII).  Paris 
1887. 

Negri,  Istoria  degli  scrittori  Fiorentini.  Ferrara  1722. 

Nogarolae,  Isotae,  Veronensis  opera  quae  supersunt  omnia.  Accedunt 
Angelae  et  Zeneverae  Nogarolae  epistolae  et  carmina.  Collegit  Alex- 
ander comes  Apponyi,  edidit  et  praefatus  est  Eugenius  Abel  vol.  I.  II. 
Vindobonae  1886. 

Nolhac,  Pierre  de.  La  bibliotheque  de  Fulvio  Orsini  (Bibliotheque  de 
I’ecole  des  hautes  etudes  Fasc.  LXXIV).  Paris  1887. 

Quirinus,  Ang.  Maria  (cardinalis)  Diatriba  praeliminaris  ad  Francisci  Bar- 
bari  Epistolas.  Brixiae  1741. 

Rosmini,  Carlo  de’.  Vita  di  Francesco  Filelfo  da  Tolentino  T.  I-lII. 
Milano  1808. 
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rillLADRUMlIA  Ml’SKUM  AIKDAT. 

(Read  at  a mcctiiu/  of  flic  Society,  Febntary  24,  1920) 

Hy  IIORACK  WvAA.s  Sf.i.i.ers 

'The  medal  lately  acciuired  by  the  Soeiety  is  of  copper  or 
copper  bronze,  the  face  or  obverse  shows  ])rofile  portrait  a[)par- 
entlv  based  upon  the  likeness  thus  drawn  by  St.  Menin  around 
which  is  inscribed  “Charles  Willson  Peale,  P'onnder,  1784.’’ 

On  the  reverse  is  inscribed  “Philadelphia  Museum,  Inc. 
1821”  surrounding  a wreath  within  wdneh  are  the  \vords  “admit 
the  bearer.’’  This  medal  is  one  of  the  four  types  referred  to  in 
the  transactions  of  the  iMuseum  trustees  designed  to  he  pre- 
sented in  recognition  of  individual  service  or  interest  in  the 
objects  of  the  Museum  or  for  special  accomplishment  in  the 
advancement  of  science.  These  several  medals  are  described 
respectively  as  of  copper,  copper  gilt,  silver  and  gold.  Of  these 
I have  seen  examples  only  of  the  copper  and  silver  medals  which 
are  of  the  same  design  and  apparently  struck  from  the  same  die 
except  that  on  the  reverse  of  the  silver  medal  the  space  within 
the  wreath  is  left  blank  to  receive  the  name  of  the  recipient  or 
other  engraved  inscription. 

In  such  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Museum 
as  have  been  preserved,  the  first  reference  to  the  JMuseum  medal 
occurs  in  the  vear  1829  following  the  death  of  Charles  Willson 
Peale  and  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  design  with 
his  portrait  w^as  intended  to  memorialize  him  as  founder  apart 
from  the  intention  to  compliment  the  recipient. 

The  significance  of  the  date  1784  is  recorded  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Trustees  in  August,  1824,  wdien  the  secretary  and 
Joseph  Parker  Norris,  one  of  the  Museum  trustees,  recorded 
the  follow'ing  minute : 

“Since  our  last  meeting  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  call  from 
works  to  rewards  our  late  worthy  president,  Robert  Patterson,  whose  long 
life  has  been  devoted  to  useful  science.  In  the  year  1784  he  presented  the 
proprietor  with  the  paddle  fish  which  was  the  first  article  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  or  Peale  Museum.” 

According  to  Peale’s  memoirs  and  other  writings,  the  year 
mentioned  actually  antedates  his  project  of  a public  museum; 
his  collection  at  the  outset  consisting  of  a cabinet  of  specimens 
placed  in  his  portrait  gallery  but  it  was  this  and  the  contribu- 
tion mentioned  from  Robert  Patterson  and  also  certain  bones  of 
the  mammoth  which  aw^akened  Peale’s  interest  in  natural  history 
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and  thus  led  to  his  subsequent  enthusiasm  as  a collector.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  follow- 
ing his  release  from  military  service  and  other  public  duties 
incident  to  the  Revolution  and  as  a member  of  the  State  Assembly 
he  built  a gallery  for  his  paintings  including  the  collection  of 
portraits  he  had  formed  to  perpetuate  the  events  of  the  war.  As 
this  gallery  located  at  Third  and  Lombard  Streets  became  a 
popular  rendezvous,  it  was  suggested  to  Peale  that  it  might  be 
available  as  a repository  for  such  natural  objects  of  interest  as 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  drawings  of  which  T^eale  had  been 
called  upon  to  execute.  These  fossils  and  Robert  Patterson's 
contribution  were  followed  by  various  natural  objects  which  soon 
called  for  the  enlargement  of  the  rooms  to  accommodate  the 
collection. 

This  at  the  outset  was  viewed  by  Peale  more  as  a pastime 
until  about  the  year  1786  the  idea  of  a public  museum  took 
shape,  prompted  in  part  by  a realization  of  the  loss  of  native 
specimens  that  were  constantly  enriching  the  European  reposi- 
tories. Recalling  these  incidents  Peale  relates  that  “my  late 
friend,  the  ingenious  David  Rittenhouse,  told  me,  he  had  no  douht 
that  1 would  find  })leasure  in  my  views  of  natural  history;  but 
while  collecting  and  preserving  subjects  you  will  neglect  your 
])cncil,  and  conseciuently  it  will  be  a great  injury  to  your  interest 
in  a pecuniary  ])oint  of  view.  Experience  has  proven  the 
justice  of  this  warning.  The  museum  so  far  as  being  a source 
of  wealth  to  me  has  been  a constant  drain  upon  the  profits  of 
my  ])rofession  as  a portrait  painter:  for  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Rittenhouse  made  the  remark,  I was  in  the  full  tide  of  celeb- 
rity.” . . . 

To  promote  the  ]U'oject  of  a ])ublic  museum  and  to  remove 
the  im])ression  that  it  was  a private  collection  for  his  jiersonal 
advantage,  Peale  i)laced  the  control  of  the  jMuseum  under  a 
Society  of  \ isitors  organized  ])rimarily  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Alexander  Ilamilton;  the  grouj)  of  ])ersons  who  took  the 
initiative  being  Ih'shop  Wdiite,  Dr.  Collen.  the  lion.  James  Page, 
James  Madison,  Wiliam  Parton,  Dr.  Parton,  lion.  j.  P.  Pordley, 
Robert  Patterson,  Mr.  Hazard  and  Doctors  Whstar  and  Hutch- 
inson. Suhscfiucntly  the  memhership  was  increased  to  25  under 
the  ])ermanent  chairmanship  of  'Fhomas  Jefferson,  h'his  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  removal  of  the  collection  or  museum  to  the  new 
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Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  which  Peale  was 
one  of  the  curators.  In  approvino-  the  lease  of  the  huildins;-,  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred  stated  that  “it  need  not  rep- 
resent the  advantages  to  he  expected  and  derived  from  Mr. 
Peale.’s  mnseiim  when  they  considered  the  affinity  it  hath  with 
the  objects  which  engage  the  views  of  this  Society.”  Subse- 
quently in  a memorial  to  the  Legislature  this  occupancy  was 
referred  to  as  “encouragement  to  an  object  of  such  national 
importance  that  they  entered  into  a contract  with  him  (IMr. 
Peale)  on  terms  of  studied  moderation  . . . and  since  the 

removal  of  the  museum  to  this  hall  its  extension  has  been  so 
rapid  as  to  excite  and  amply  repay  the  curiosity  of  men  of 
science.” 

This  is  of  interest  insofar  as  it  confirms  the  opinion  of 
travellers  and  visiting  naturalists  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
collection  and  hence  the  significance  of  the  museum  medals  con- 
ferred upon  individuals  thus  complimented. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  so-called 
museums  organized  as  places  of  popular  entertainment  did  not 
exist  when  Peale  began  his  establishment,  in  which  he  had  only 
the  few  public  museums  abroad  and  especially  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Paris  as  examples  to  follow.  In  attempting  such  a project 
he  recalls  in  after  years  what  he  describes  as  his  madness  in 
rushing  into  the  mountainous  labor  of  forming  a public  museum. 
“Perhaps  if  I had  not  possessed  such  an  exalted  idea  of  what 
the  museum  ought  to  be  and  had  made  such  exhibitions  as  might 
have  pleased  the  multitude  1 might  have  made  a great  deal  of 
money  but  no,  my  pride  would  not  stoop  to  make  any  catch 
penny  shows.  I could  do  nothing  in  the  least  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a scientific  museum.  Mr.  A'aughan  and  others  can 
testify  to  this  for  me.”  Llis  ambition  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  “a  noble  school  of  information  which  would  do  honor  to  the 
United  States  and  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia by  attracting  visitors  from  afar.”  In  this  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  views  quite  common  to  naturalists  in  the  18th 
century  in  the  belief  that  a “school  of  nature”  would  draw  the 
minds  of  its  visitors  to  an  adoration  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Supreme  Peing  through  His  works.  Peale's  aim  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  writings  was  to  cultivate  “a  taste  for  the  science 
of  Natural  History:  a science  which"  he  asserts,  “may  be  justly 
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regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  all,  or  most  of  the  useful  Arts, 
and  therefore  as  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  of  man.” 

At  the  outset  when  his  enthusiasm  as  a collector  was  first 
aroused,  he  had  to  seek  information  through  hooks  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  possession  of  the  College  and  of  the  Library  Com- 
pany. Subsequently  this  source  was  augmented  by  works  on 
natural  history  which  he  acquired  and  through  correspondence 
with  the  European  museums  and  naturalists  with  whom  he 
exchanged  specimens. 

In  1794  he  was  assisted  in  the  classification  of  his  subjects 
by  A.  ]\I.  F.  J.  Beauvois,  a French  naturalist  then  visiting  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris,  and  a member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  It  was  in  collaboration  with  him  that  Peale 
undertook  to  publish  his  comprehensive  catalogue  of  his  collec- 
tions in  French  and  English  and  based  upon  the  principles  which 
governed  the  classification  of  specimens  according  to  the  system 
of  Linnaeus,  including  tables  to  enable  the  reader  to  discover  the 
order,  class  and  genus  of  the  various  specimens  exhibited. 

Wfith  this  attempt  at  a scientific  arrangement,  the  museum 
was  the  first  thus  established  in  America  and  furthermore  Peale 
originated  not  only  the  habitat  system  of  grouping  his  specimens 
with  ])ainted  landscape  backgrounds  to  represent  their  natural 
en\  ironment  but  he  also  initiated  the  method  of  mounting  the 
mammals  which  he  describes  as  making  “statuary”  of  them,  that 
is,  by  modelling  the  forms  with  anatomical  accuracy  over  which 
the  skin  was  stretched  in  place  of  the  practice  of  stuffing  as  uni- 
versally i)racticed  by  taxidermists  at  that  period. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  the  Society  of  \’isitors,  Philosophical  Hall  soon  became 
inade(|uate  for  the  accommodation  and  growth  of  the  museum, 
especially  after  the  accession  of  the  skeleton  of  the  mammoth 
and  in  the  year  1802  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  granted 
Mr.  Peale  the  use  of  the  entire  second  lloor  and  the  eastern 
rooms  on  the  first  lloor  of  the  State  House  for  his  collection  in 
consideration  of  his  care  of  the  building  and  the  yard.  This  was 
the  first  ])ublic  contribution  to  I’eale's  efforts  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  in  recommending  the  Act  cxju'cssed  regret  that 
the  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  further  su])port  such  as  other- 
wise it  might  be  disposed  to  grant. 
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In  this  increased  accoininodation  the  mnseinn  <j^re\v  rapidly 
in  extent  and  diversity  of  subjects  and  became  the  repository 
for  the  collections  g^atbered  by  the  Lewis  & Clark  and  other 
United  States  expeditions.  IL'ing  thus  far  dependent  almost 
wholly  on  the  founder’s  financial  resources,  the  nltimate  fate  of 
the  mnsenm  was  a matter  of  concern  and  fearing  that  the  col- 
lections would  be  dispersed  in  event  of  bis  death  he  offered  the 
establishment  to  The  City  Corporation  after  it  bad  acquired  the 
State  House  by  ])iircbase  and  when  this  was  deemed  imprac- 
ticable be  endeavored  to  perpetuate  the  establishment  as  a perma- 
nent institution  in  the  City  through  an  Act  of  Incorporation. 

Thus  chartered  in  1821,  the  Philadelphia  Mnsenm  Co.  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  five  trustees  and  the  following 
organization : 

Pierce  Pntler,  President 
Robert  Patterson,  \'ice- President 
Coleman  Sellers,  Secretary 

To  further  the  founder's  purpose  four  professors  or  lec- 
turers were  appointed,  namely : 

Dr.  John  D.  Godman,  Physiology 
Thomas  Say,  Zoology 

Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  Comparative  Anatomy 
Girard  Troost,  Mineralogy 
Rubens  Peale,  IManager 

By  order  of  the  Board  complimentary  tickets  of  admission 
were  issued  to  certain  individuals  or  public  characters  approved 
by  the  founder,  including  also  Professors  of  the  University, 
Teachers  of  Schools  when  accompanied  by  their  classes  (scholars 
paying  half-price  or  12jZ  cents)  and  to  donors  of  articles  of 
value  and  to  such  strangers  of  great  distinction  as  the  Board 
might  deem  eligible. 

In  due  time  the  State  House  in  turn  proved  inadecjuate  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  museum,  and  as  City  Councils  were 
disposed  to  exact  a greater  rental  for  the  building  than  the 
museum’s  resources  warranted,  other  accommodations  became 
necessary. 

An  arrangement  was  therefore  entered  into  by  which  the 
museum  would  be  removed  to  the  Arcade  Building,  then  being 
erected  on  Chestnut  Street  above  Sixth,  where  the  entire  second 
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floor  would  be  available  for  the  establishment.  The  removal  to 
these  new  quarters  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
founder  February  22,  1827.  The  President  at  that  time  was 
Dr.  Robert  Patterson  who  was  shortly  succeeded  by  Daniel  B. 
Smith  and  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  January,  1828,  the 
first  mention  of  the  museum  medal  occurs  in  the  report  of  the 
then  manager,  Franklin  Peale. 

At  a meeting  held  November  10,  1829,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  call  upon  Adam  Eckfeldt,  chief  coiner  of  the  U.  S. 
]\Iint  respecting  the  museum  medal.  No  further  action  appears 
relating  to  this  subject  until  1833.  At  that  time  Titian  R.  Peale 
was  curator  of  the  museum  and  in  1832  had  been  dispatched  to 
South  America  to  collect  specimens  for  the  museum.  Following 
his  return  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  Trustees  January  24, 
1833,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Manager  be  intrusted  to  prepare 
a medal  forthwith  from  the  gold  brought  by  the  curator  and  the 
inscription  be  furnished  by  the  secretary. 

On  May  2,  1833,  Titian  R.  Peale  was  elected  manager  on 
the  resignation  of  his  brother  and  at  that  meeting  it  was  resolved 
that  a silver  medal  be  presented  to  Dr.  Moore  (Director  of  tbe 
Lk  S.  Mint),  to  iMr.  Kneass  (Engraver)  and  ]\Ir.  Eckfeldt 
(Chief  Coiner)  in  testimony  of  their  services  and  their  names 
engraved  thereon.  Also  a silver  medal  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  also  to 
Dr.  Robert  Patterson  and  Joseph  Parker  Norris.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  the  gold  medal  ordered  should  be  presented  to 
S.  JC  Burroughs  and  intrusted  to  Dr.  Samuel  Bowel  Criffiths 
to  make  the  ])resentation. 

hollowing  the  death  of  Ruben  1 laines,  one  of  the  trustees 
who  had  been  influential  in  advancing  the  interests  of-  the 
Museum,  the  minutes  of  May  9,  1833  record;  “Resolved  that  a 
silver  medal  be  presented  to  the  family  of  R.  I laines.” 

( )n  ( )ctober  16,  18vH,  it  was  resolved  tliat  the  secretary  be 
directed  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Bhiladel])hia  Museum  Co.  to 
Capt.  V.  I laves  for  his  exertion  in  furthering  the  interest  of  the 
Museum,  accompanied  with  a silver  medal. 

In  regard  to  the  recipient  of  the  only  gold  medal  recorded, 
the  Natiomil  Carjcttc  of  b'ebruary  25,  1832,  contains  the  follow- 
ing ])aragraph  ; 
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“Mr.  Titian  Peale  of  Philadelphia  arrived  at  New  ^'()rk  from  Cartha- 
gena  last  week  in  the  hrig  Montillo,  with  a large  collection  of  natural 
curiosities  from  Colomhia.  It  may  be  recollected  that  this  gentleman  went 
out  a few  months  ago  for  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  He  was  aided  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  objects  by  Mr.  Silas  IT  Burroughs  of  this  city  whose  liberal 
offer  to  give  him  free  passage  and  freights  in  his  packets  and  steam  boats 
for  the  benefit  of  science  was  accepted  by  the  Museum.  From  a country 
so  abounding  in  the  riches  and  gifts  of  nature,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Peale  has  returned  with  objects  of  uncommon  interest.” 

As  no  further  reference  to  the  medals  appear  in  such  minutes 
of  the  Hoard  as  have  been  preserved,  it  is  unnecessary  perhaps 
to  record  the  suhsequent  history  of  the  museum.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  as  the  design  shows  the  profile  of  the  founder, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Medal  was  in  a sense  a 
memorial  besides  a means  of  recognizing  the  encouragement 
extended  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  and  the  accomplishment 
of  others  interested  in  the  science  of  natural  history. 
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IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  THE  CRUSADERS 


(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  March  31,  1930) 

By  Howard  Longstreth 

A journey  zoos  made  to  the  Near  East  in  the  Spring  of 
1929  by  Mr.  Longstreth  zvith  tzoo  main  objects  in  znezo;  one  zvas 
to  sec  the  castles  of  the  Crusaders  and  the  Saracens  and  to  find, 
if  possible,  some  older  ruins  from  zohich  the  engineer-architects 
of  these  magnificent  strongholds  gained  their  knozvledge  of  the 
science  of  large-scale  fortification.  The  other  objective  zvas  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  Early  Christian  cities  of  Syria 
and  to  study  the  churches  there. 

With  motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides  the  speaker 
described  his  visit  to  Cairo  zvith  its  beautiful  mosques,  and  the 
pyramids;  to  Jerusalem  zvith  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  superb  mosques  in  the  Haram  enclosure;  to  Bethlehem 
and  the  Church  of  the  Nativity;  to  "rose  red"  Petra  and  to  the 
extensive  ruins  of  Roman  J crash;  then  to  Damascus  and  across 
the  desert  to  more  Roman  ruins  at  Palmyra  zvherc  the  mighty 
Queen  Zenobia  zvas  defeated  and  carried  off  to  Rome  by  Aure- 
lian.  The  speaker  then  turned  zvestzvard  and  continued  by  motor 
to  the  coast  of  Central  Syria.  (Editor) 

l.et  us  consider  the  few  known  facts  al)out  the  early  liistory 
of  the  art  of  fortification.  The  ]fi’y])tians  and  the  Assyrians 
learned  the  use  of  towers,  bastions  and  fortified  "ates  in  their 
strongholds  from  the  Hittites,  who  inhabited  this  part  of  A'estern 
.\sia  ap])roxiinately  between  2000  B.  C.  and  000  B.  C.  \Try 
little  is  known  of  the  defenses  of  Babylon  as  these  were  built 
largely  of  sun-dried  brick  and  have  disap])eared.  The  Creeks  and 
the  Romans  defended  their  ])ositions  by  huildini^  walled  enclo- 
sures with  a single  strong-  tower  in  the  interior.  1'he  peo])les  of 
the  vSyrian  and  .Vrmenian  mountains  developed  the  earlie.st 
scientific  type  of  fortress  and  it  was  from  this  source  that  the 
successors  of  Alexander  and,  later,  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
learned  how  to  construct  their  castles  by  ])lacini;'  towers  in  the 
curtain  wall  at  frecpient  intervals  and  huildino-  several  concen- 
tric lines  of  defense,  d'hese  walls  did  not  meet  at  any  ])oint  and 
were  usually  three  in  number,  the  enceinte  or  curtain  and  two 
inner  walls  of  even  greater  streip^th. 
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It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  imicli  actual  Byzantine 
construction  the  first  Crusaders  saw  when  they  entered  Syria.  The 
Saracens  had  been  in  j^ossession  of  the  country  since  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  and  the  castles  of  the  h'astern  Em])ire 
which  they  occupied  must  have  been  altered  considerably  by 
them,  even  rebuilt  after  earthquakes,  in  those  four  and  one-half 
centuries. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1097  with  the  Crusaders  pouring 
into  Syria,  capturing  castles,  rei)airing  them,  frecpiently  with 
additions,  and  erecting  many  new  ones.  By  1140  the  Franks 
had  acquired  enough  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  system  of  defense 
to  enable  them  to  erect  a mighty  stronghold  at  Kerak-in-Moah, 
an  important  town  on  the  caravan  route  from  Egypt  and  Arabia 
to  Syria.  Greek  and  Syrian  masons  were  used  for  this  work. 
Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  hill  upon  which  this  fortress  is 
built  the  castle  is  not  strictly  concentric.  The  keep  is  built 
into  the  south  curtain  wall  and  there  are  two  strong  towers  on 
the  more  exposed  side  to  the  north.  Kerak  was  impregnable. 
Rainald  de  Chatillon  surrendered  it  to  Saladin  in  1 188  in  order 
to  save  his  garrison  from  starvation.  The  unsettled  condition 
of  this  part  of  the  country  prevented  me  from  seeing  this  castle. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  in  Palestine  in  1192  and  1193, 
several  years  after  Kerak  had  passed  into  Saracen  hands.  On 
this  monarch’s  return  to  England  he  ordered  Chateau  Gaillard 
to  he  built  on  a rock  overlooking  the  Seine  at  Les  Andeleys. 
The  purpose  of  this  castle  was  to  protect  the  frontier  of  Normandy 
against  Philip  Augustus.  It  was  finished  within  a year,  1197-1198 
and  was  the  wonder  of  Europe,  for  although  a gradual  improve- 
ment in  design  had  taken  place  in  castles  erected  after  the 
Crusaders  began  to  return  home,  nothing  as  advanced  as  this 
had  been  attempted,  nor  was  there  any  stronghold  erected  in 
Europe  for  some  years  that  sur])assed  it.  A comparison  of  the 
ground  j)lans  of  Kerak  and  Gaillard  shows  a marked  similarity 
after  making  allowance  for  the  difiference  in  the  sites,  hut  Richard 
introduced  new  details  into  Gaillard  which  added  to  its  strength. 
Like  Kerak,  Gaillard  was  not  strictly  concentric,  as  the  three  walls 
met  at  one  point.  Several  years  after  Richard’s  death  the  castle 
was  taken  l3y  assault  after  a five  months’  siege,  during  which  time 
Philip’s  miners  had  breached  the  walls.  The  starving  garrison  was 
unable  to  offer  more  than  a feeble  resistance.  It  seems  reasonable 
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to  suppose  that  in  addition  to  the  castles  which  he  saw,  Richard 
was  familiar  with  the  design  of  Kerak. 

\\dth  the  aid  of  the  slides  let  us  visit  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Syrian  castles;  the  finest  of  these  is  Krak  des  Chavaliers, 
situated  in  a rough  part  of  West-Central  Syria  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.  We  first  hear  of  this  castle  when  the  Emir 
of  Homs  placed  a garrison  of  Kurds  in  it  in  1031.  It  was  then 
known  as  Kalat  el  Husn.  The  Crusaders  saw  it  in  1102;  the 
French  occupied  it  in  1110  and  the  Hospitallers  in  1142.  In  1188 
Saladin  besieged  the  castle,  harvested  the  crops  of  the  Knights 
and  then  suddenly  withdrew.  IMost  of  the  present  castle  was 
built  after  the  severe  earthcpiake  of  1202  although  the  chapel 
and  part  of  the  second  enceinte  date  from  after  the  earthquake 
of  1170.  It  surrendered  to  the  Egyptian  Sultan  Bibars  in  1271. 

Krak  is  a magnificent  stronghold  and  is  in  a fine  state  of 
preservation.  It  resembles  closely  the  thirteenth  century  castles 
of  Euro])e.  The  outer  wall  is  six  hundred  yards  in  circumference 
which  makes  it  twice  as  large  as  Pierre fonds  or  Coney,  the  largest 
in  France.  It  is  concentric  and  has  a moat  inside  the  curtain  wall. 
At  the  height  of  their  power,  1220  to  1240,  the  Knights  built  the 
Great  Hall  and  several  rooms  in  the  fine  Gothic  of  the  ])eriod. 
The  French  Protectorate  is  moving  out  the  native  families  who 
have  built  a village  inside  the  castle  and  is  restoring  the  damaged 
];ortions. 

On  a hill,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
.stands  another  great  fortress,  Afarkab.  It  is  l)uilt  of  black  l)asalt 
blocks  one  foot  square  cemented  together.  The  enceinte  encloses 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  feet  and  could  house 
a garrison  of  several  thousand  families  and  one  thousand  horses, 
d'he  origin  of  this  castle  is  uncertain  hut  the  oldest  ])art  of  . the 
existing  work  ])rohal)ly  is  Saracenic  and  dates  from  about  1062. 
Eater  it  was  ca])tured  and  rebuilt  l)y  the  Byzantines.  Roger  of 
Antioch  occui)ied  Alarkab  in  1118  and  built  the  northern  portion 
of  the  castle.  After  being  .severely  damaged  by  an  eartlKpiake  in 
1170,  Markah  was  ceded  to  the  I lospitallcrs  who  transferred 
their  headquarters  here  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  1187,  The 
Burgundian  chapel,  towers  and  keep  were  then  built  and  about 
twenty  years  later  the  Great  llall  was  finished.  Richard  Coeur  de 
Fion  sent  Isaac  C'omnenus,  King  of  Cy])rus,  here  in  1101  hound 
by  a silver  chain.  In  1204  <'in  attack  by  the  Sultan  of  Aleppo  was 
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Krak  des  Chavaliere — Second  Line  of  Defense 


Markab:  a Corner  of  the  Keep  in  the 
Inner  Line  of  Defense 


repulsed.  The  Knights  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  Egyptian 
Sultan  Kaluun  in  1285. 

The  Phoenicians,  who  occupied  this  country  for  many 
centuries,  used  enormous  blocks  in  their  buildings.  In  the  castle 
of  Tortosa,  erected  in  its  present  form  by  the  Crusaders  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelftli  century,  tremendous  blocks,  undoubtedly 
Phoenician,  are  used  in  the  lower  courses,  and  most  of  the  stone 
used  in  the  castle  and  walls  came  either  from  the  ancient  city  or 
from  nearby  monuments  of  antiquity  which  were  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  their  materials.  An  extensive  enceinte,  erected  during 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  protects  the  castle  and  town 
on  three  sides,  the  other  side  being  protected  by  the  sea.  Like 
Markal),  the  double-walled  castle  occupies  a corner  of  the 
enclosure.  All  the  defenses  were  protected  by  moats.  In  the 
town  stands  a beautiful  church  built  in  the  Transitional  style  of 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  in  a fairly  good  state  of 
preservation  and  is  by  far  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure  left 
by  the  Crusaders. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a clear  impression  of  the  castle  of  Tortosa 
as  houses  crowd  against  ht)th  sides  of  the  walls.  A Gothic  corridor 
leads  from  the  entrance  gate  to  an  inner  court  which  contains  a 
hall  with  a hne  vaulted  roof.  This  is  supported  by  red  granite 
columns  which  might  have  been  brought  from  Assouan  like  those 
at  Palmyra.  Saladin’s  forces  .scaled  the  outer  wall  in  1188  and 
occupied  the  town  for  a time  hut  they  could  not  take  the  citadel. 
Tortosa  surrendered  to  the  Mamelukes  in  June  1291,  shortly 
before  the  final  capitulation  of  the  Crusaders  at  Acre. 

While  it  was  most  interesting  to  see  ancient  blocks  in  castle 
construction  it  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
these  great  fortresses,  as  the  stones  have  been  moved  several 
times  by  dififerent  j)eoples. 

We  continue  southward  along  the  coast  to  Sidon,  and  after 
seeing  the  scant  remains  of  another  Crusader  castle  which  domi- 
nates the  city,  turn  inland  into  a hilly  country,  and  at  the  village 
of  Nahatiyeh  mount  a horse  for  an  hour’s  ride  to  the  summit  of 
a barren  hill  crowned  by  Kalat  esh-.Shakif,  the  Pel  fort  of  the 
Crusadei's.  d'his  castle  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Wh’lliam 
of  Tyre  in  1 179.  It  surrendered  to  Saladin  in  1 Pit),  was  purchased 
by  the  Templars  in  1240,  captured  by  Hibars  in  1280  and  rebuilt. 
Most  of  the  remains,  including  a splendid  circular  tower,  are 
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Saracenic  but  there  is  some  Christian  work,  the  ])rinci])al  hnildinj^ 
of  which  is  a Ciothic  cha])cl  with  a fine  doorway.  Some  of  the 
bastions  and  the  citadel  are  hnilt  of  drafted  blocks  different  from 
those  at  Tortosa  in  that  the  face  of  the  block  is  not  dressed  except 
at  the  ed^es.  W ithout  donht  they  helono-  to  a different  period. 

Further  inland,  on  the  border  of  Palestine,  is  the  village  of 
Banias  and  here  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  bursts  from  a 
large  grotto  at  the  base  of  a red  limestone  cliff.  The  sheikh  of 
the  town  j^rovided  a horse  for  the  ride  up  the  long,  stee])  slope 
through  olive  groves,  to  the  summit  of  a narrow  ridge  which  rises 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon.  Covering  the  long,  irregular 
summit  is  the  Castle  of  Suheiheh.  It  is  i)rohahle  that  there  was  a 
fortress  here  at  a remote  period  and  that  others  have  been  built 
and  rebuilt  by  successive  conquerors,  hut  nothing  is  known  of 
its  early  history  and,  owing  to  the  mass  of  ruined  building  material 
strewn  about,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a clear  impression  of  the 
periods  of  construction.  Some  of  the  blocks  in  the  snh-structure 
of  the  south  wall,  at  a point  where  it  seems  to  hang  over  the  gorge, 
measure  seven  feet  square  and  probably  are  Phoenician.  In  several 
places  above  these  are  drafted  blocks  resembling  those  at  Belfort 
and  the  same  blocks  are  used  in  the  huge  citadel  and  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  towers.  There  are  several  well  preserved  cisterns, 
filled  with  water.  Apparently  the  mediaeval  construction  is 
Saracenic,  as  numerous  Arabic  inscriptions  record  the  rebuilding 
of  the  castle.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  stronghold 
could  he  taken  hut  it  surrendered  several  times  during  the 
Crusades.  In  1129  the  Templars  obtained  possession  through  the 
treachery  of  its  governor;  retaken  by  the  Emir  of  Damascus  in 
1132,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Emir  of  Aleppo  in  1137.  Three 
vears  later  it  was  taken  after  a siege  hv  the  combined  forces  of 
Christians  and  Damascenes.  Held  by  the  Templars,  it  resisted  a 
Moslem  attack  but  passed  into  their  hands  in  1164  and  was  dis- 
mantled in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  citadel  of  Aleppo  stands  on  a hill  in  the  center  of  the 
city  and  is  surrounded  by  a deep  moat.  The  entire  construction  is 
Saracenic  although  the  foundations  are  ancient.  The  strong  gate 
tower  with  fine  facade  leads  to  a large  area  within  the  walls 
which  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  what  must  have  been  a beautiful 
city,  judging  by  the  fragments  of  several  buildings.  The  castle 
was  besieged  by  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  in  1124.  After 
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three  severe  earthquakes  it  was  rebuilt  in  1170  and  later  repulsed 
several  Mongol  attacks.  Workmen  are  clearing  away  the  debris 
and  carrying  on  some  work  of  restoration. 

Each  of  these  castles  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest, 
but  because  of  the  continuous  occupation  of  the  ancient  sites,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  much  early  construction  and  this  is,  of 
course,  disappointing. 

On  the  way  northward  to  Aleppo  I had  an  interesting 
experience.  Leaving  Homs,  the  ancient  Emisa,  early  one  morn- 
ing I expected  to  motor  to  the  point  nearest  Ruweha,  leave  the 
car,  walk  four  miles  to  the  ruins  and  return  to  the  car  in  time 
to  reach  Aleppo  by  dark.  At  Hama  we  ran  into  a northeaster 
and  were  told  that  the  dirt  road  ahead  was  impassable.  There 
being  no  place  to  stay  in  the  town  I decided  to  try  to  push  on. 
After  breaking  down  in  the  mud  we  procured  another  car  from 
a village  and  long  after  dark,  cold  and  wet,  we  reached  Marret 
en  Noman.  I was  taken  to  the  residence  of  Sidi  Hikmet  Hiraki, 
wealthy  land  owner  and  former  member  of  the  Syrian  parlia- 
ment and  told  that  I would  be  the  Sidi's  guest.  My  host  soon 
arrived  and  gave  me  a most  cordial  welcome,  interpreted  by  my 
Syrian  servant,  and  soon  I was  given  a good  supper  of  mutton 
and  vegetables.  The  next  morning  the  sheikh  and  the  Sidi’s 
two  l)rothers  took  me  to  a small  mosque  and  from  outside  a 
doorway  in  a corner  of  the  court  we  looked  in  upon  the  cenotaph 
of  some  important  person.  After  great  elTort  I was  made  to 
understand  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Joshua.  According  to  the 
llible  this  ancient  king  was  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Moah, 
hut  1 was  unahle  to  argue  this  point.  We  then  walked  outside 
the  town  to  some  tomhs  huilt  of  ancient  materials  and  returned 
hy  way  of  the  ruins  of  a Roman  citadel.  Marret  was  strongly 
fortified  when  the  h'ir.st  Crusaders  came  u])on  it  on  their  way 
to  attack  Jerusalem  and  during  the  siege  the  garrison  threw 
hives  of  bees  from  the  ram]:)arts  u])on  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross. 
My  hos])itahle  host  wanted  me  to  stay  several  days  with  him 
and  visit  some  ruined  cities  and  tombs  in  the  vicinity  but  time 
did  not  ])ermit,  so  after  a bountiful  dinner,  attended  by  several 
])rominent  townsmen,  we  left  in  a car  which  had  heen  sent  down 
for  us  from  Ale])])o.  d'he  Sidi  insisted  that  a soldier  be  added 
to  the  party,  d'he  road  was  fine  from  Marret  and  alter  a half 
hour  we  left  the  car  and  walked  over  rocky  fields  to  Ruweha. 
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On  the  way  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a hue  city  which  the 
soldier  told  ns  was  Djeradi,  a ])lace  1 wanted  to  see  hut  was  not 
sure  of  its  exact  location.  W’e  reached  Alep])o  lon^-  after  dark. 

d'he  great  wave  of  iMoslem  coiKpiest  in  the  se\enth  century 
almost  depopulated  large  i)ortions  of  W estern  .Asia  and  many 
cities  have  been  deserted  since  that  time.  It  is  ])ossihle  that 
deforestation,  increasing  aridity  and  change  of  trade  routes  may 
have  contributed  to  this.  Frequent  earthquakes  have  wrought 
havoc  with  the  buildings  hut  there  has  been  no  quarrying  of  the 
ruins  such  as  we  see  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  extensive  ruins  at  Ruweha  are  extremely  interesting 
and  several  days  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  go  over  the 
ground  thoroughly.  There  is  a well  preserved  fourth  century 
church  with  simple  ornament,  and  Doric  capitals  in  the  nave 
arcades.  The  sixth  century  Bizzos  Church  has  an  abundance  of 
plain  ornament.  There  is  a curious  mixture  of  styles  in  the 
facade ; the  main  portal  has  a classic  cornice  surmounted  by  a 
relieving  arch  of  horseshoe  design,  wdth  fine  mouldings.  Another 
arch  of  this  style  appears  over  a side  doorway  of  the  ruined 
porch. 

At  Djeradi  the  church,  erected  in  the  fifth  century,  is  a 
complete  ruin  inside  and  its  tower  also  is  in  poor  condition. 
There  is  a high  tower  at  the  north  end  of  the  porch  that  is  very 
imposing.  The  houses  here  are  most  interesting  and  a number 
of  them  were  fine  residences.  The  walls  are  built  of  large  blocks 
laid  dry,  and  there  are  no  windows  on  the  street  side.  The  door- 
way leads  to  an  open  court  with  an  arcade  on  one  side.  The 
ornamentation  consists  largely  of  Early  Christian  symbols,  usu- 
ally a Greek  cross  in  a circle ; all  roofs  must  have  been  of  wood. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  large  polygonal  blocks. 

On  a hill  at  Kalat  Seman,  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of 
Aleppo,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  monastery  of  St. 
Simeon  Stylytes,  probably  the  most  important  building  erected 
between  those  of  the  Romans  of  the  third  century  and  Justinian's 
great  Sancta  Sophia.  St.  Simeon  spent  thirty  years  on  the  top 
of  a high  column  here  and  was  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims 
annually.  Probably  before  his  death  in  459,  the  church  was 
begun  and  it  seems  to  have  been  finished  about  470.  It  was 
a magnificent  building  and  answers  the  description  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople ; it  may  have  been  copied 
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from  this  churcli  or  from  one  in  Antioch.  It  is  hnilt  in  the 
form  of  a cross  with  a lars^e  octagon,  open  to  the  .sky,  at  the 
crossing  and  this  enclosed  the  Saint's  pillar,  the  base  of  which 
is  still  standing.  Four  basilicas  form  the  arms  of  the  church, 
the  eastern  having  nine  hays  and  the  others  seven.  The  length 
is  three  hundred  thirty  feet  and  the  width  across  the  transeps 
three  hundred  feet,  the  octagon  is  ninety-three  feet  across.  There 
is  a considerable  amount  of  classic  ornament  l)oth  interior  and 
exterior ; the  eight  arches  of  the  octagon  have  carved  mouldings 
and  are  partly  supported  by  shafts  of  pink  marble  which  stand  a 
few  inches  away  from  the  piers.  All  capitals  are  Corinthian, 
some  having  Byzantine  wind-blown  foliage.  The  pavement  was 
composed  of  colored  mosaics.  In  front  of  the  south  arm  is  a 
fine  porch  with  three  arches ; a comparison  of  the  slide  of  this 
with  the  one  showing  the  entrance  to  an  arcaded  street  at  Pal- 
myra. shows  a striking  similarity  in  style.  The  large  monastery 
is  not  as  well  preserved  as  the  church. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  the  three  monasteries 
of  Der  Siman,  the  most  important  of  which  has  a large  church 
and  two  extensive  inns  for  housing  pilgrims. 

It  was  disappointing  not  to  be  able  to  see  more  of  these 
cities  hut  nearly  all  of  them,  unlike  the  castles,  are  far  from 
roads,  and  a camping  outfit  is  necessary. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Syrian  churches  were  built  by 
Byzantine  masons  whose  ideas  were  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Roman  ruins  which  they  found  in  Syria  in  such  abundance ; 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  ornament  originated  there.  The  splen- 
did style  which  was  being  developed  was  extinguished  by  the 
iMoslem  invasion. 

The  speaker  then  deseribed  his  visit  to  the  zcell-knozvn  ruins 
of  Baalbek  and  to  the  last  stroiigholds  of  the  knights  on  the 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Rhoades,  and  finished  zoith  a brief  account 
of  several  mosques  in  Constantinople  zohich  originally  had  been 
Christian  churches.  ( Editor) 
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PHILADELPHIA  AND  THE  EAST  INDIA  TRADE 
(Address  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  April  28,  1930) 

By  Dr,  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  an  exhausted  people  were 
faced  with  the  necessity  for  finding  sources  of  revenue.  During  the 
English  period,  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  a monopoly  of  the 
British  East  India  Company,  and  Colonials  were  not  permitted  to 
trade  in  the  East. 

Robert  Morris,  with  his  usual  clairvoyance,  saw  the  ])Ossibili- 
ties  of  riches  to  be  had  by  the  smaller,  quicker  American  vessels 
in  competition  with  the  cumbersome  East  Indiamen.  Accordingly, 
in  1783  he  wrote  to  John  Jay,  one  of  our  representatives  in  Paris: 
‘T  am  fitting  out  some  vessels  for  trade  with  China,  in  order  to 
encourage  others  in  the  adventurous  pursuits  of  commerce.” 
Samuel  Elliott  Morrison  in  his  delightful  Maritime  History  of 
Massachusetts  pertinently  observes  that  “most  American  seaports 
have  shamefully  neglected  the  S])lendid  history  of  their  maritime 
efforts.”  Of  none  can  this  be  more  true  than  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  vessel  from  America  to  enter  China  was  the 
“Empress  of  China”,  sailing  from  New  York  February  22,  1784. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  this  was  Robert  Morris’s  venture.  Together 
with  Peter  Parker,  he  owned  this  ship  and  before  the  return, 
Parker  having  become  a bankru])t,  Morris  became  the  sole  owmer. 
He  had  given  the  command  to  his  lifetime  associate,  Ca])tain  John 
Green  of  Bristol  on  the  Delaware. 

The  first  vessel  to  clear  from  the  Delaware  for  China  was 
the  ship  “United  States”,  Captain  'Fhomas  Bell,  sailing  IMarch  27, 
1784.  I believe  this  was  due  to  ice  in  the  river  interfering  with 
an  earlier  departure.  True,  this  vessel  never  arrived  in  China, 
hut  diverted  her  course  to  the  Coramandel  Coast  and  there  was 
present  to  assist  De  Buissy  in  raising  the  French  flag  over 
Pondicherry,  the  fir.st  vessel  to  ever  display  the  Stars  and  Stri])es 
in  the  Ea.st  Indies. 

After  these  ])ioneers,  other  venturesome  voyagers  followed, 
hh'om  I’hiladelphia  a])])arently  the  first  .shi])  to  reach  Canton  was 
“fl'lie  Canton”,  Philadel])hia  built  aud  commanded  by  C'ommodore 
Truxton,  .sailing  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1785.  d'he  ship  “Com- 
merce,” Pohert  Morris  ownei'.  Captain  Thomas  Bell,  sailed  Janu- 
ary, 1787.  The  “Alliance”,  Robert  Morris’s,  Commodore  Reid 
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conimandinji',  jiiiie  13,  1787.  The  hri^'  "Resolution”,  Ro^er 
Keene.  Master,  seventli  of  December,  1787.  Then  the  second 
voyage  of  Commodore  Trn.xton  in  the  "Canton”,  twelfth  of 
December,  1787.  The  "Asia”,  a new  ship.  Commodore  Harry  com- 
manding, sailed  December  12,  1787.  The  ship  "Union”,  also  the 
"Samson”,  Ca[)tain  Samuel  Howell,  December  5,  1787,  the  ship 
“Brothers”,  Captain  Josiah.  In  1790,  the  ship  "Samson”,  Captain 
Howell,  the  bark  "Neptune”,  Captain  Benjamin  IHrl,  and  the  ship 
"Harmony”,  Captain  John  Ashmead. 

This  commerce  from  the  first  proved  more  lucrative  than  even 
Morris  had  imagined.  There  is  hardly  an  old  family  in  onr  Dela- 
ware X'alley  whose  fortune  did  not  have  its  origin  in  this  trade. 
Weir  Mitchell  in  his  writings  frequently  refers  to  this  as  a chief 
source  of  money  in  onr  old  families. 

The  voyage  of  the  “Alliance”  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
it  being  the  first  ship  from  the  Western  world  to  attempt  an  ont- 
of-season  passage,  going  by  the  route  south  of  Australia.  The 
master.  Commodore  Read  of  Revolutionary  renown,  had  as  his 
chief  officer,  Richard  Dale,  who  had  served  as  lieutenant  with 
John  Pan!  Jones  on  the  “Bonhomme  Richard”,  and  George 
Harrison  as  sni)ercargo.  George  Harrison  became  later  the  Navy 
agent  in  Philadelphia,  a man  highly  honored  by  onr  townspeople. 
He  lived  in  Chestnut  Street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  on  the 
south  side  of  the  way. 

This  voyage  of  the  “Alliance”  excited  such  interest  as  to 
cause  the  British  Admiralty  to  request  its  course  and  detail. 
During  this  voyage  they  discovered  and  named  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  “Morris”  and  “Alliance”.  Claim  to  these  has  never 
been  prosecuted  by  the  American  government. 

The  “Alliance”  was  bnilt  in  New  England  for  Congress,  and 
had  an  honorable  history  in  the  Revolution.  After  she  was  sold 
to  Robert  Morris,  was  outfitted  for  the  voyage  to  the  East.  She 
gained  a reputation  for  being  so  cranky  that  men  refused  to  sail 
in  her,  and  later  she  was  hauled  up  on  Petty’s  Island,  where  her 
rotting  timbers  were  long  to  be  seen.  It  might  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  \’anclain  has  the  portrait  of  \\"ashington  that  used  to  hang  in 
the  Erench  Lodge  de  I’Amenitie.  It  is  framed  in  wood  taken 
from  the  “Alliance”. 

Robert  M’aln,  with  those  who  were  his  partners  at  different 
times,  William  M’aln  and  Jesse  \Valn,  became  among  the  very 
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large  East  India  firms.  Robert’s  son,  Robert  Junior,  went  out  in 
1819  as  supercargo.  While  in  Canton,  his  enthusiasm  for  China 
and  the  Chinese  caused  him  to  accumulate  manuscript  notes  with 
a view  to  writing  a history  of  China.  As  he  died  in  1824,  this 
monumental  work  was  never  completed  beyond  the  first  volume. 
Fortunately,  his  manuscript  notes,  wdiich  include  excerpts  made 
from  the  records  of  the  American  Consulate  in  Canton,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Library  Company.  These  notes  seem  to  he  the  only 
existing  data  from  the  consular  records  in  Canton  before  the 
fire  of  1822.  From  them  we  learn  that  there  were  hut  an  hundred 
ships  from  America  in  Canton  between  1785  and  1800,  and  only 
fourteen  of  these  before  1790.  From  1795  to  1805,  there  were  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  the  number  continually  increasing 
until  1820,  in  which  year  alone  there  were  forty-six.  During  the 
season  1807-08,  the  ships  “Asia”  and  “Dorothea”  of  Philadelphia 
brought  a million  dollars  in  s])ecie,  the  greatest  amount  imported 
in  one  season  by  any  two  vessels,  though  the  “Trident”  of  New 
York  and  the  “William  Bingham”  of  Baltimore  had  brought  out 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

\Ye  were  able  to  make  our  beginning  trade  by  sending  out  to 
China  cargoes  of  ginseng,  which  grows  here  as  a weed,  but  which 
the  Chinese  highly  esteem  as  a medicine.  Later,  by  selling  the 
Oriental  cargoes  in  Europe,  we  were  able  to  amass  the  specie  for 
the  outward  cargo  of  our  vessels. 

From  the  earliest  history,  shipbuilding  bas  been  an  industry 
on  the  Delaware,  and  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  trade 
greatly  increased  not  only  in  its  output,  but  in  those  following 
the  craft. 

Joshua  Humphries  was  ])reeminent.  \V411iam  West,  Manuel 
Lyre  were  notable  builders.*  Of  course  all  the  allied  trades  were 
well  re])resented,  ship-chandlers,  nautical  instrument  makers,  even 
the  silveriimiths,  who  made  boatswain’s  whistles  and  s])eaking 
trum])ets,  for  our  shi])s  were  well  a]:>pointed.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  merchant  ships,  officered  by  such  a distinguished 
galaxy  as  Commodores  Truxton,  Read,  Barry,  Bainbridge,  and 
Decatur;  for  it  was  tbe  custom  for  officers  of  the  United  States 
Navy  to  recpiest  and  be  given  furloughs  for  making  these 

*Otlicr  active  shiphuilcler.s  were  Stephen  P.eazley,  .Samuel  I’nwers, 
Nathaniel  Hower.s,  jame.s  aiul  William  l)out>:hty.  llnice  N Cn..  and  ITancis 
( irice. 
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mercantile  voyages.  Phineas  Pond  writing  to  I’nigland  says  that 
in  the  Orient  Philadelphia  would  be  known  second  only  to  London. 

The  first  Chinese  curios  to  be  exhibited  in  this  City  were 
brought  here  by  A.  E.  \hin  Braani-Houckgeest.  \’an  Praam  had 
been  the  Dutch  East  India  Company’s  ambassador  to  congratulate 
the  Chinese  Emperor  Ch'ien  Kin  Lung  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  his  ascension  to  the  throne  in  Peking.  Van  Praam  on  termina- 
tion of  his  service  in  the  East  caused  the  ship  “Lady  Louisa”  to 
be  purchased,  Captain  James  Cooper  in  command.  The  “Lady 
Louisa”  arrived  in  this  City  April  24,  1796,  bringing  Van  Praam, 
five  Chinese  servants,  and  his  property  including  gifts  from  the 
Emperor  of  China. 

While  he  was  building  his  residence,  “China’s  Retreat”  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neshaminy  near  Pristol,  he  caused  these  curios 
to  be  exhibited  in  Philadelphia.  Later,  Philadelphia  had  the 
important  collections  known  as  “Nathan  Dunn’s  Chinese  Museum,” 
I think  the  first  Chinese  museum  in  America. 

Captain  Charles  Ross,  beloved  member  of  the  Gloucester  Fox 
Hunting  Club  and  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill,  made  some  sixteen 
voyages  to  the  Orient.  When  he  returned  on  (21  April  1812)  the 
“Pacific”,  he  brought  to  the  Fish  House  the  great  nine-gallon 
bowl  they  still  use  and  treasure  (Fish  House  Punch). 

Stephen  Girard,  though  one  of  the  insurers  of  the  “Asia”, 
took  but  little  part  in  the  Oriental  trade  until  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  his  ships  the  “Montesquieu”,  “Hel- 
vetius’’,  “Rousseau”  and  “Good  Friends”  became  among  the  most 
important  in  the  trade.  The  figureheads  and  carved  work  of 
almost  all  these  vessels  were  done  by  William  Rush.  Among  the 
furnishings  of  Girard’s  Water  Street  house,  now  happily  preserved 
at  Girard  College,  are  comparatively  few  of  the  mementos  of  this 
Oriental  trade ; but  it  is  good  to  know  that  all  the  ships’  papers, 
logs  and  documents  are  carefully  treasured  at  his  College. 

His  ship  the  “Montesquieu”  had  been  absent  nearly  two 
years,  when,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1813,  she  arrived  from  the 
Orient  off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware.  Knowing  nothing  of  war 
with  England,  she  fired  her  cannon  for  a pilot  and  what  was  her 
surprise  when  instead  of  a pilot,  she  was  taken  captive  by  a 
picayune  little  boat  under  the  Union  jack. 

Girard  lost  no  time  in  lamentations,  but  after  speedy  negotia- 
tions, ransomed  her  for  a hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
brought  her  up  the  river  to  New  Castle,  and  lightered  the  cargo 
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into  Philadelphia,  I think,  by  sleighs.  So  great  was  the  war 
scarcity  of  Oriental  goods,  that  he  sold  his  cargo  for  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars,  a 
good  coiniuentary  on  the  commercial  sagacity  in  our  port. 

Joseph  Sims  had  built  the  big  ships  “Fame”,  the  “Woodrup 
Sims”  and  the  “Rebecca  Sims”,  which  brought  the  tea,  spices  and 
silks  that  this  honored  merchant  dispensed  from  his  counting 
house,  corner  of  Penn  and  Lombard  Streets.  He  it  was,  who  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperity  caused  Latrobe  in  1804  to  build  for 
him  what  was  esteemed  the  handsomest  residence  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  later  purchased  (after  his  financial  difficulties)  by  his  niece, 
and  in  her  name  was  well  remembered  as  the  Burd  ^Mansion,  Ninth 
and  Chestnut,  pulled  down  in  1860.  Few  of  the  treasures  of  his 
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Oriental  trade  remained  there,  though  if  we  mav  judge  hv.the 
Furo])ean  elegances  of  his  niece  long  jireserved  at  the  Burd 
Asylum,  they  must  have  been  very  elegant. 

As  the  trade  became  heavier  and  the  profits  less,  we  find  Pratt 
and  Kinsing,  Ixiiiis  Crousillat,  Gurney  and  Smith,  Louis  Clapier, 
Willing  and  h^rancis  and  a host  of  others  whose  vessels  made  out- 
river- front  known  throughout  the  world,  and  our  warehouses 
bursting  with  the  wealth  of  the  Orient;  for  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  Girard  that  the  forging  ahead  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  became  ajiparent.  It  was  the  ( iriental  trade  more  than  anv 
other  that  jiermitted  Stephen  Girard  to  finance  almost  alone  the 
Y'ar  of  1812. 
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RAMBLES  THROLEBi  OU)  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 


(Read  at  a mcctimj  of  the  Soeiety,  February  2d,  1921 ) 

Bv  Dean  Ciiari.es  H.  La  Wall,  Sc.l). 

I love  books;  1 have  always  loved  them.  P)Ooks  of  high  and 
low  degree  have  lieen  my  intimate  companions  since  my  earliest 
childhood,  for  I cannot  rememher  a time  so  early  that  1 was  not 
able  to  read.  From  hooks  I have  learned  much.  l"rom  hooks  I 
have  derived  many  hours  of  exquisite  pleasure.  Long  before  I 
was  familiar  with  Bacon’s  Ivssay  on  Studies  (the  earlier  edition 
of  1597,  which  is  much  more  brilliant  and  satisfying  than  the 
augmented  essay  of  1625)  1 had  learned  through  my  own  observa- 
tion and  experience  to  read  in  various  ways ; to  concentrate  for 
proht,  to  scan  for  information,  to  relax  and  enjoy,  and  to  browse 
for  pleasure.  I still  pursue  all  of  these  methods  of  reading,  but 
browsing  in  a more  or  less  desultory  manner,  especially  in  old 
scientific  hooks,  has,  for  me,  the  fascination  of  a habit  forming 
drug. 

One  who  has  pursued  this  practice  for  years,  as  I have  done, 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  much  useless  and  delightful  informa- 
tion. The  browser  acquires  what  might  with  propriet}^  he  called 
a mental  rag  hag  of  generous  proportions  and  varied  contents, 
from  which  may  be  drawn  at  will,  ad  libitum,  and  almost  ad 
infinitum,  the  most  curious  and  varied  patches  of  both  information 
and  misinformation,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  avoid  getting  the 
labels  mixed  at  times,  to  use  a pharmaceutical  simile.  Sometimes, 
although  rarely,  these  hits  of  wisdom  or  its  antithesis  may  serve 
utilitarian  or  commercial  purposes,  but  more  frequently  they  fur- 
nish a decorative  scheme  for  conversation,  or  for  the  adornment 
of  formal  addresses  or  lectures. 

I know  there  are  many  kindred  spirits  who  are  tuned  in  on 
the  same  wave  length,  to  use  a modern  metaphor,  and  I feel  that 
in  a society  with  a name  like  yours,  which  glories  in  things  of 
the  past  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  them,  I feel  that  I am  among 
friends  who  will  at  least  understand,  for  there  must  he  a kinship 
between  us  which  has  its  roots  in  the  treasure-yielding  centuries 
which  have  departed.  I believe  that  there  may  even  be  bibliophiles 
in  an  organization  such  as  yours,  hut  I doubt  whether  there  are 
any  who  share  my  particular  hobby,  which  is  that  of  collecting  old 
scientific  books.  But  let  me  elaborate  further  upon  this  thought. 
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There  are  bibliophiles  who  specialize  in  first  editions. 
Their  shelves  are  filled  with  books  which  are  sought  for  their 
rarity  alone  and  whose  spotless  covers  and  uncut  pages  attest 
their  chaste  worthiness  to  be  classed  as  well  nigh  priceless.  These 
books  must  be  handled  with  such  care  and  reverence  that  an 
ordinary  mortal  fears  even  to  touch  one  for  fear  of  depreciating 
its  value. 

There  is  another  kind  of  bibliophile,  however,  who  treasures 
books  for  their  interest  and  for  their  associations,  either  tangible 
or  intangible.  It  makes  no  difiference  to  them  whether  a book  be 
a first  edition  or  not.  Who  wrote  it?  What  purposes  did  it  serve? 
Who  owned  it?  When  was  it  published?  Where  was  it  published? 
The  book  in  question  may  be  brown  with  age.  Its  covers  may  be 
broken  and  its  leaves  foxed  and  water-stained,  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  it  that  makes  up  for  all  of  these  defects. 

I have  such  a book  before  me  as  I speak.  Its  leather  cover  is 
scarred  and  battered.  Its  pages  are  discolored  from  age  and  use. 
The  date  of  its  publication  is  1679.  Its  title  is  a cumbersome  Latin 
paragraph  which,  when  freely  translated,  means  “Ouercetanus 
reborn — the  dogmatic — chemical  art  of  medicine  digested  from  the 
writings  of  Ouercetanus ; the  work  of  John  Schroeder,  M.D.,  of 
Frankfort”. 

Here’s  richness — a work  of  Ouercetanus,  the  Latinized  name 
of  the  16th  century  of  Joseph  Duchene,  a celebrated  French  medi- 
cal and  ])harmaceutical  author,  compiled  and  augmented  by  the 
celebrated  John  Schroeder  who,  although  he  used  a medical  degree, 
was  a noted  pharmaceutical  writer  of  the  17th  century. 

Ouercetanus  was  physician  to  Henry  IV  of  France.  Schroeder 
was  educated  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  and  became  State  physician 
in  Frankfort  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  One  of  his 
jdiarmaceutical  works  went  through  five  editions  in  his  lifetime 
and  five  more  after  his  death,  which  should  I)e  fame  enough  for 
any  man.  The  illustrated  f rontis])iece  of  this  hook  is  both  symbolic 
and  informative.  On  the  left  is  the  figure  of  the  venerable  Hermes, 
the  Hermes  Trismegistus  or  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  name 
gives  us  the  adjective  “hermetical”,  which  means  chemical,  for 
Hermes  was  the  originator  of  alchemy,  according  to  tradition,  and 
which  we  use  in  a sense  whose  origin  has  been  for<rotlen  for  more 
than  a thou.sand  years,  for  anytliing  sealed  hermetically  was  sealed 
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as  carefully  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  sealed  by  an  ancient 
alchemist  searching  for  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Hermes  has  a scroll  in  one  hand  and  a globe  in  the  other.  On 
the  left  is  the  lignre  of  Galen  with  hook  in  left  hand  and  nroscoj^e 
flask  in  right.  The  nroscope  flask  is  a relic  of  the  period  of  the 
renaissance,  when  with  the  new  scientific  fervor  which  had  sprung 
up,  physicians  diagnosed  disease  by  examining  the  appearance  of 
the  urine  in  a flask  of  distinctive  sha])e,  and  Galen’s  picture 
reminds  ns  that  although  he  had  lived  and  practiced  medicine  and 
pharmacy  and  had  written  many  works  when  IMarcns  Aurelius 
was  Emperor  of  Rome,  his  influence  was  so  powerful,  even  after 
fifteen  hundred  years  had  passed,  that  medical  men,  upon  admis- 
sion to  practice,  swore  that  they  would  follow  the  teachings  of 
Galen  and  no  other.  The  real  Galen,  however,  had  never  seen  nor 
used  a nroscope  flask,  for  this  came  into  use  more  than  a thou- 
sand years  after  Galen’s  death. 

Above,  at  the  left,  is  a picture  of  a physician  calling  on  a 
patient  in  home;  at  the  right  is  a picture  of  the  patient  visiting  the 
physician  in  his  ofiice.  At  the  top  centre  is  a curious  arrangement 
of  geometric  figures,  clouds  and  angels.  In  the  lower  right  is  the 
representation  of  a kitchen,  symbolizing  diet,  in  the  lower  centre 
is  a pharmacy,  and  in  the  lower  left  a surgery. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  in  Latin,  for  Latin  was  the  exclusive 
language  of  science  for  more  than  a thousand  years,  and  still  per- 
sists in  our  own  time  in  drug  titles  and  in  prescription  Latin,  for 
very  good  reasons.  The  work  includes  three  volumes  in  the  one 
binding,  aggregating  1400  pages,  with  a copious  index.  The 
second  volume  comprises  dietetics,  pharmacy  and  surgery.  The 
formulas  are  preceded  by  the  symbol  I^,  just  as  it  is  used  today 
in  physicians’  prescriptions.  It  is  not  generally  known,  except  by 
pharmacists  and  a few  physicians,  that  the  stroke  across  the  tail 
of  the  R is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  symbol  of  Jupiter,  U , 
was  required  to  he  placed  at  the  head  of  prescriptions  or  formulas 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  when  the  Roman  emperors  were 
trying  to  abolish  this  growing  menace.  Eventually  the  initial  letter 
R of  the  Latin  word  Rccipio,  meaning  “Take  thou  of”,  was  used, 
hut  the  cross  stroke  on  the  lower  line  of  the  Jupiter  symbol  still 
persists,  and  the  Jupiter  symbol  itself  persisted  in  the  unmodified 
form  in  the  works  of  some  authors  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
ISth  century. 
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“But  what  is  there  of  particular  interest  in  all  this?’’,  I can 
hear  somebody  say.  Just  this.  The  book  bears  upon  its  inner 
cover  the  famous  Fhilosophcmus  hook  plate  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  renowned  English  philosopher  and  scientist.  The  book  was 
published  when  Newton  was  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  about 
ten  years  before  he  published  his  famous  work  on  gravitation, 
called  the  Principia,  and  about  the  time  when  he  and  Robert  Boyle, 
another  noted  English  scientist,  were  carrying  on  experiments  in 
chemistry  and  physics. 

\\T  are  here  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Newton’s  first  employ- 
ment was  in  the  apothecary  shop  of  Mr.  Clark  of  Wools  Thorpe, 
and  that  his  first  reading  was  in  the  library  of  scientific  books  of 
his  employer.  Newton  died  in  1727,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  How 
long  he  had  it  in  his  library  or  what  use  he  made  of  it,  no  one  can 
tell,  but  it  adds  interest  to  the  book  to  know  that  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  scientists  once  owned  it  and  doubtless  handled  it  many 
times.  A few  years  ago  cpiite  a number  of  works  from  Newton’s 
library  found  their  way  into  the  stock  of  one  of  the  well  known 
English  booksellers  and  were  ofifered  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
as  indeed  are  most  old  books  upon  medical,  chemical,  or  pharma- 
ceutical subjects. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  interesting  ])harma- 
ceutical  work,  this  one  printed  in  English.  It  has  the  following 
title  and  description  on  the  title  page:  “A  complete  history  of 
Drugs,  written  in  French  by  Monsieur  Pomet,  Chief  Druggist  to 
the  late  French  King  T.ewis  XIV”  (note  the  anglicized  spelling  of 
Louis).  “To  which  is  added  what  is  farther  observable  on  the 
same  subject,  from  Messieurs  Fernery  and  Tournefort,  divided 
into  three  classes.  Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Mineral,  with  their  use 
in  Physic,  Chemistry,  and  several  other  arts. 

“Illustrated  with  above  four  hundred  copper  cuts  curiously 
done  from  the  life;  and  an  ex])lanation  of  their  dilTerent  names, 
])laces  of  growth,  and  countries  where  they  are  produced  ; with 
the  methods  of  distinguishing  the  Cenuine  and  Perfect,  from  the 
Adulterated,  Sojdiisticated,  and  Decayed,  together  with  their  vir- 
tues. etc.  A work  of  very  great  use  and  curiosity.  Done  into 
Knglish  from  the  originals,  d'he  fourth  edition,  carefully  cor- 
rected, with  large  additions.  London,  printed  for  j.  N J.  Bonwicke, 
.S.  Birt,  W.  Parker,  C.  Hitch,  and  1C  W’icksteed.  MDCCXLVl  II.” 
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I'he  books  starts  off  with  a preface,  as  all  i^ood  books  should 
do,  and,  in  this  case  we  learn  that  the  earlier  editions  had  been 
dedicated  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  is  regarded  with  esteem  as 
ha\'ing-  made  the  collection  of  scientific  specimens  which  formed 
the  nucleus  and  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  hlritish  Mnsenm, 
and  remembered  with  affection  by  pharmacists  because  of  his  hav- 
ing  given  to  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  in  the  first  century  of  its 
existence,  the  plot  of  ground  still  known  and  used  as  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Garden,  near  Cheyne  Wkdk  in  London,  where  a very  fine 
statue  of  Sir  Hans  stands  in  the  midst  of  a wonderful  collection 
of  growing  medicinal  plants. 

There  then  follows  a list  of  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  The  number  of  the  authors  is  consid- 
erably over  one  hundred  and  the  number  of  works  cited  reaches 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  and  character 
of  these  works  mentioned  and  the  status  of  the  authorities  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  reference  work  of  the  same  kind  of 
the  present. 

The  text  of  the  hook  is  very  interesting  and  for  the  most  part 
in  agreement  with  the  facts  as  we  knovc  them  today,  so  far  as 
the  habits  of  the  plants  and  the  methods  of  collecting  the  drugs 
and  preparing  medicines  are  concerned.  When  it  comes  to  the 
description  of  the  therapeutic  properties,  however,  we  must  read 
it  for  amusement  and  not  for  instruction.  The  nomenclature  is 
very  difficult  from  that  in  use  today  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  a particular  plant  or  drug  with  anything  known  at  the 
present  time. 

We  find  some  grievous  and  some  mirth  provoking  errors  in 
the  book.  On  page  16  is  given  a detailed  account  of  the  plant 
yielding  cochineal  which  is  described  as  a seed,  whereas  it  is  in 
reality  an  insect. 

The  animal  drugs  are  particularly  interesting  because  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  things  used  which  come  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  section  on  mummies  is  especially  startling,  for  here 
is  described  with  much  detail  the  medicines  which  are  prepared 
from  the  human  body.  Pulverized  mummy  itself  was  used  and 
is  recommended  in  epilepsy,  vertigo,  and  palsy,  the  dose  being 
two  drachms. 

Among  other  products  from  human  cadavers  of  more  recent 
origin  are  the  fat,  known  as  axungia  hominis,  which  is  said  to  be 
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good  for  rheumatism  and  gout.  It  is  mentioned  casually  that 
supplies  are  usually  obtained  from  the  public  executioner.  The 
skull,  hair,  and  urine,  and  other  parts  and  secretions  are  also 
recommended  for  various  purposes,  but  the  most  interesting  prod- 
uct from  this  source  was  called  by  the  Latin  name  iisnca,  and 
consisted  of  the  moss  which  grew  upon  the  human  skull,  particu- 
larly from  individuals  who  had  died  violent  deaths.  If  you  wonder 
where  supplies  of  such  a drug  could  come  from  the  question  is 
answered  by  recalling  that  in  England  for  centuries  the  bodies  of 
criminals  who  were  hanged  were  suspended  in  chains  at  the  cross 
roads  as  a warning  or  deterrent  to  criminals.  The  text  .states 
casually  that  ‘‘The  English  Druggists  bring  these  heads  from  Ire- 
land, where  they  frequently  let  the  bodies  of  criminals  hang  upon 
the  gibbet  until  they  fall  to  pieces,  and  you  may  see  in  the  Drug- 
gists’ shops  of  London  some  of  the  heads  entirely  covered  with 
moss”. 

The  unicorn,  that  mythical  animal  which  fought  the  lion  for 
the  crown,  according  to  the  classic  jingle  of  Lewis  Carroll,  is 
described  and  pictured  with  great  assurance  of  detail. 

The  whale  is  portrayed  with  legs  and  feet,  and  whalebone  is 
declared  to  l)e  the  whale’s  whiskers.  Under  the  subject  of  the 
camel  we  are  treated  to  a discussion  of  sal  ammoniac,  together  with 
an  illustration  which  is  highly  realistic.  Sal  ammoniac,  ,as  originally 
known,  was  derived  from  camels’  urine  after  it  had  dried  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  sand  of  the  desert.  The  specific  name  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  supplies  came  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  Lyhian  Desert  in  Egypt. 

1 think  I have  spent  enough  time  on  this  hook  to  convince 
you  that  it  is  worth  a good  many  evenings’  enjoyable  browsing. 
Copies  of  the  work  are  not  particularly  rare.  I have  succeeded  in 
finding  three,  all  of  different  editions  and  different  sizes  as 
regards  format. 

Here  is  another  hook  which  is  a landmark  in  the  history  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is  the  first  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
])uhlished  in  1618,  during  the  reign  of  James  I of  Creat  Britain, 
under  authority  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  pre- 
sumahly  representing  the  best  medical  and  ])harmaceutical  thought 
of  the  day.  d'his  is  not  a heautifnl  copy.  It  has  seen  actual  use, 
from  its  external  a])pearance  and  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
annotations  and  corrections  in  the  liand  of  one  of  its  former 
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owners.  Indeed,  on  its  outside  cover  is  written  a sentence  which 
wonld  indicate  that  it  was  a he([iiest  at  one  time:  “To  my  very 
loving  cousen  I\[r.  Honlder  at  Lincolne  give  this.”  It  Ijears  the 
bookplate  of  a former  owner,  Thomas  Wood. 

The  title  page  of  this  work  intrigues  ns  at  the  start.  It  is 
a copper  plate,  symbolic  and  descriptive,  in  which  five  ditlerent 
languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  French,  Latin,  and  Fnglish,  ])lay  a 
])art.  There  are  figures  of  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  ])hysician ; 
Galen,  the  Roman  physician  and  pharmacist;  and  Me.sne  and 
Avicenna,  both  of  the  Arabian  period. 

The  book  is  in  Latin,  of  course.  There  is  a dedication  to  the 
King,  and  a preface.  Then  follows,  in  English,  a copy  of  the  royal 
proclamation  commanding  the  use  of  this  book  by  “All  Apothe- 
caries of  this  Realme”.  Upon  looking  over  the  names  of  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  we  immediately 
recognize  in  Gnlielmns  Harvey  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Then  follows  a page  of  errata  and  following  this 
the  text. 

We  shall  not  spend  much  time  in  discussing  details  here,  but 
while  we  are  leafing  over  the  pages  we  note  that  there  are  at  least 
one  hundred  aromatic  waters,  which  are  preparations  made  by 
distilling  certain  herbs,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  with 
water.  At  that  time  this  class  of  preparations  was  esteemed  very 
highly  for  supposed  remedial  properties.  The  few  that  are  recog- 
nized in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  today,  such  as  peppermint  and 
cinnamon  water  and  the  like,  are  used  solely  for  flavoring  purposes. 

We  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many  complex 
preparations,  some  exceedingly  so.  One  on  page  72,  called  “The 
Great  Antidote  of  iMathiolns  against  plague  or  poison”,  contains 
130  ingredients,  some  of  which  are  complex  in  themselves.  Quite 
a number  of  similar  recipes  contain  50  and  more  ingredients.  This 
method  of  prescribing  is  called  polypharmacy  (many  drugs),  and 
was  begun  by  the  early  Egyptians.  The  surviving  remnants  of 
the  practice  are  to  be  found  only  in  some  patent  medicines  of 
today,  as  modern  medicine  owes  its  success  to  simplicity  in  medi- 
cation. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  book,  among  the  miscellaneous 
preparations,  are  mixtures  containing  earth  worms,  millipedes  and 
foxes’  lungs.  Both  medicine  and  pharmacy  have  traveled  a long 
way  since  1618  when  the  first  London  Pharmacopoeia  appeared, 
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as  I think  you  will  agree.  It  is  a good  example  of  a pharma- 
copoeia which  was  issued  under  or  had  the  sanction  of  govern- 
mental authority,  as  are  all  of  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  principal 
nations  of  today. 

During  the  17th  century,  however,  many  pharmacopoeias 
were  privately  issued.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  was  by 
Johann  Schroeder,  the  same  Schroeder,  another  of  whose  works 
we  discussed  before.  This  one  that  I show  you  is  also  Schroeder’s 
work,  augumented  and  improved  by  Dr.  Friederich  Hoffman  of 
Germany,  whose  name  is  still  applied  to  several  of  his  discoveries 
— Hoffman’s  Anodyne  and  Hoffman’s  Drops.  This  is  a folio  of 
truly  generous  proportions,  as  you  can  see.  It  was  published  in 
1687.  It  is  in  Latin,  but  as  pharmaceutical  Latin  is  more  easily 
translated  than  classical  Latin,  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  even  more 
than  with  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  because  it  is  a large  book 

Let  us  take  only  one  single  section — the  class  of  aromatic 
or  distilled  waters  to  which  we  referred  before.  Here  we  meet 
with  formulas  of  more  than  250  of  these  preparations.  The  titles 
of  some  are  particularly  intriguing — Aqua  apoplectica,  aqua 
asthmatica,  aqua  ccphalica,  aqua  cordialis,  and  aqua  cosmetica  are 
easil}’  understandable.  Aqua  maguauamitas  and  aqua  mirabilis 
excite  our  interest,  and  aqua  contratcrrorum  (literally  “water  to 
he  used  against  fright’’)  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least. 

Aqua  vitae  holds  our  attention  and  we  are  surprised  here  to 
find  a formula  for  what  today  would  he  called  synthetic  “hooch’’, 
and  for  which  Hoffman  cfives  the  following  svnonvm  with  the 
accoin])anying  explanation.  “Aqua  vitae  Hibernus  popularis  usque- 
baugh d/V/ur— literally  “Irish  water  of  life,  popularly  called 
whiskey'’,  for  “usquebaugh”  is  the  Gaelic  for  whi.skey,  which 
originated  in  Ireland. 

One  more  examj)le,  then  we  shall  leave  this  hook.  The  title — 
/Iqua  lUorum  Oiuuiuui — is  easily  translated  into  “water  of  all 
flowers”,  which  is  a rather  ])leasing  title,  hut  the  subtlety  of  it  is 
apj)arent  when  we  study  the  formula  and  find  that  it  is  made  by 
distilling  fresh  cow  dung.  The  cow  is  sui)posed  to  have  eaten  the 
flowers  and  blended  them  into  a medicinal  ])roduct. 

Put  1 must  bring  my  talk  to  a close,  for  my  time  is  growing 
short.  1 do  not  want  you  to  think  that  the  field  of  pharmacy  and 
medicine  alone  are  occupied  by  this  fascinating  literature  of  the 
])ast,  although  indeed  it  monopolizes  a great  ])ortion  of  it,  and 


the  portion,  of  course,  that  interests  me  most.  Here  is  one  of 
Paracelsus’  famous  works  called  the  “Lahyrinth  of  Medical 
Errors”.  Paracelsus  was  the  daring  sonl  who  first  attempted  to 
divorce  medicine  from  the  accnmnlated  narrowness  and  bigotry  of 
the  centuries  j)rior  to  his  time.  He  jniblished  this  work  in  1553. 

Here  is  another  book  by  a disciple  of  Paracelsus.  His  name 
was  Oswald  Crollins,  and  it  was  published  in  1643,  or  nearly  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Paracelsus.  In  Crollins’  work  we  find 
the  first  recorded  formula  for  the  preparation  of  calomel,  which 
was  called  Mercurius  Dulcis,  literally  “sweet  mercury”,  and  also 
to  disguise  its  source  because  there  were  heavy  penalties  in  force 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  for  those  who  prescribed  compounds 
of  mercury  or  arsenic  internally.  It  had  the  synonyms  Draco 
Mitigatiis  (the  mild  dragon),  Aquila  alba  (the  white  eagle),  and 
other  fanciful  and  meaningless  names. 

Here,  too,  is  a very  interesting  book  on  Vipers  by  Moses 
Charas,  printed  in  1659  when  he  was  one  of  the  Royal  Apothe- 
caries of  France  and  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Paris.  Charas  also  published  in  1672  a Royal  Pharma- 
copoeia. When  in  1685  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
announced  by  Louis  XIV,  IMoses  Charas,  who  was  not  a Catholic, 
was  compelled  to  leave  France.  He  first  went  to  England,  where 
he  was  cordially  received  by  Charles  II.  He  then  went  to  Holland 
and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  the 
King  of  Spain  at  Toledo.  Here  he  got  into  trouble  because  of  his 
scientific  habit  of  mind. 

Upon  the  canonization  of  an  archbishop  of  Toledo,  his  suc- 
cessor announced  that  all  poisonous  snakes  in  the  district  would 
thenceforth  lose  their  venom.  As  we  have  seen  by  the  book  I have 
just  shown,  Charas  was  an  authority  on  Vipers  of  France.  He 
therefore  made  an  investigation  of  the  subject  and  discovered  that 
the  snakes  had  either  not  heard  of  the  edict  or  were  disobeying  it. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  were  not  published  but  were 
talked  about  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Spanish  inquisition  and  imprisoned  for  some  months.  Charas’  love 
for  science  was  greater  than  his  dislike  of  Catholicism.  He 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  was  released,  returned  to  France  and 
was  subsequently  honored  with  membership  in  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences. 
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We  might  continue  our  rambles  indefinitely  but  I do  not  care 
to  take  unfair  advantage  of  your  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

The  last  book  I shall  show  you  is  a curious  compilation  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  that  mythical 
product  of  man’s  art  which  was  reputed  to  have  the  twofold  power 
of  converting  baser  metals  into  gold  and  of  conferring  upon  its 
user  the  ability  to  prolong  his  life  indefinitely.  The  first  alchemist 
to  engage  in  this  search  was  Geber,  an  Arabian  of  the  8th  century, 
whose  writings  on  the  subject  were  so  confusing  that  we  have 
embalmed  his  name  in  the  word  “gibberish”,  which  we  use  to 
indicate  meaningless  jargon.  If  you  have  time  to  look  over  some 
of  the  directions  in  this  Collectcana  Chymica,  as  it  is  called,  and 
which  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in  London  in 
1684,  you  will  find  that  most  of  Geber ’s  followers  continued  the 
use  of  enigmatic  or  possibly  symbolic  language. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  has  now  expired.  I have  used  but 
a few  examples  of  the  hundreds  of  books  of  this  character  which 
I have  collected  during  the  past  decade.  I have  selected  from  them 
a variety  of  illustrations  which  I hojie  have  interested  and  amused 
you  as  much  as  they  did  me  when  1 first  discovered  them,  and 
I trust  that  I have  been  able  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  even 
old  scientific  hooks  are  of  interest  and  furnish  much  food  for 
philosophic  thought. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANEY  HOSPITAL 
{ Read  at  a mccfiiu;  of  the  Soeiety,  Fehnuiry  29,  1932) 

Bv  Dr.  Francis  R.  Packard 

On  February  29,  1932  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  met  in  the  large  room  on  the  second  tioor  in  tlie  center  of 
the  Pine  Street  front  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  which  is 
housed  a large  numher  of  the  invaluable  hooks  which  belong  to 
the  library  of  the  Hospital.  This  library,  the  oldest  public  medi- 
cal library  in  the  United  States,  was  begun  in  1762,  when  Dr. 
John  Fothergill,  of  London,  a most  generous  and  consistent  friend 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  presented  the  Board  of  Managers 
with  a hook  “The  Experimental  History  of  the  Materia  Medica”, 
by  \Yilliam  Lewis,  L.R.S.  which  he  hoped  might  prove  of  use 
to  the  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Stall  of  the  Hospital  resolved  to  turn  over  all  the  fees 
received  from  students  at  the  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
books  for  a medical  library  which  the  Alanagers  agreed  to  house 
and  care  for  in  the  Hospital. 

The  collection  thus  begun  contains  many  valuable  and  rare 
books,  among  them  twelve  incunabula  and  first  or  early  editions 
of  the  works  of  Harvey,  Vesalius,  William  and  John  Hunter  and 
many  other  famous  medical  writers. 

A number  of  interesting  things  belonging  to  the  Hospital 
were  exhibited  during  the  evening. 

(1)  Many  manuscripts  in  Benjamin  Franklin’s  handwriting;  the 
applications  to  the  Assembly  for  a charter ; the  inscription 
which  was  inscribed  on  the  cornerstone  of  the  Hospital  (The 
stone  itself  which  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on 
iMay  28,  1765,  may  be  seen  in  its  original  position  in  the 
basement  wall  of  the  Hospital)  ; an  interesting  letter  written 
from  London  in  February,  1775,  about  the  statue  of  William 
Penn  which  stands  opposite  the  Pine  Street  front  of  the 
Hospital ; original  minute  book  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
written  bv  Franklin  when  clerk  of  that  bodv ; letter  admitting 
a patient,  and  a number  of  other  documents  referring  to 
Hospital  matters. 

(2)  Many  old  pictures  of  the  Hospital  including  Hulet’s  pro- 
spective view  of  Philadelphia,  which  shows  the  East  Wing 
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of  the  Hospital  as  it  was  erected  in  1755,  and  a painting 
which  was  probably  the  original  of  the  Birch  engraving. 

(3)  The  Fothergill  anatomical  and  obstetrical  casts  and  paintings, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  of  London,  to  the  Hospital 
in  1762.  These  were  sent  over  to  the  Hospital  in  the  care 
of  Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  the  donor  expressing  his  hope 
that  they  would  be  useful  for  teaching  purposes.  The  paint- 
ings were  made  by  the  Dutch  anatomical  painter  Van 
Rymsdyk,  who  worked  in  London,  where  he  illustrated 
William  Hunter’s  great  work  on  the  gravid  uterus  and  many 
other  books  on  anatomy.  The  casts  and  pictures  are  in  fine 
condition,  the  original  colors  of  the  latter  being  beautifully 
preserved. 

(4)  On  either  side  of  the  Library  door  hang  two  full  length  por- 
traits by  Thomas  Sully,  one  of  Samuel  Coates,  painted  at 
the  request  of  the  Alanagers,  the  other  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  presented  from  the  Medical  Fund,  at  the  request  of 
his  students.  These  portraits  are  in  Sully’s  best  manner. 

(5)  Many  letters  from  Stephen  Girard,  chiefly  about  his  wife 
who  was  confined  as  an  insane  patient  in  the  Hospital  from 
1790,  until  her  death  in  1815. 

(6)  Chains  with  which  insane  patients  were  confined  and  the 
smith’s  hill  for  making  them. 

(7)  The  knocker  which  was  in  use  on  the  Hospital  gate  from 
1756  to  1894. 

(8)  Old  hand  fire  engine.  The  Hospital  possessed  several  of 
these  at  various  times. 

(9)  A chair  which  belonged  to  William  Penn. 

(10)  A very  fine  astronomical  clock,  which  was  constructed  by 
David  Rittenhouse  and  bequeathed  to  the  Hospital  by  Miss 
Sarah  Zane. 

(11)  Wagstaffe  clock,  ])rocured  from  London  in  1766. 

The  Society  also  were  able  to  go  up  to  the  third  story  to  view 
the  oldest  clinical  amphitheater  in  the  United  States  which  was 
oj)ened  in  1804  and  in  continuous  use  until  1868. 
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STEP  1 1 EX  DECATUR 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  March  28,  1932) 

P>v  P'rancis  Burke  1)RANdt 

In  face  of  the  IjrilHant  and  masterly  biography  of  Decatur  re- 
cently published  by  that  good  Philadeli)hian  as  well  as  good  friend 
of  mine — Irvin  Anthony,  of  the  faculty  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
High  School,  it  seems  like  unwarranted  impertinence,  almost  sac- 
rilege, for  me  to  be  your  speaker  this  evening  on  the  sul)ject  of 
Stephen  Decatur.  But  I am  here  by  request  with  my  subject 
prescribed,  so  that  if  any  blame,  or  praise,  attaches,  you  must  pass 
it  on  to  Howard  Longstreth  and  Dave  Chew. 

It  is  eminently  appropriate  in  these  days  of  biographical 
revivals  and  reappraisals  that  Stephen  Decatur  should  reappear. 
Not  that  it  can  be  claimed  he  has  ever  disappeared  from  American 
historic  annals.  From  the  earliest  biography  of  S.  P.  Waldo,  pub- 
lished in  Middleton,  Connecticut,  in  1821,  down  to  such  biog- 
raphies as  that  of  our  fellow  townsman  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  the  great  naval  hero  has  figured  in  a formidable  list  of 
books  and  sketches,  as  Mr.  Anthony’s  bibliography  amply  testifies. 

I rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  IMr. 
Anthony’s  Decatur  superbly  supersedes  all  the  biographies  that 
have  gone  before.  In  this  book,  he  literally  brings  Decatur  to  life 
again.  He  endues  with  life,  seas  and  ships,  men  and  actions,  times 
and  places.  He  reproduces  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  age. 

Philadelphia  is  fundamentally  the  background  and  hearthstone 
of  Stephen  Decatur  and  the  early  Decatur  family.  The  hero  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  born  here,  January  5,  1779,  except 
for  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth  his  mother  was  sojourning 
in  Sinepuxent,  ^Maryland,  where  his  father  had  sought  safety  for 
his  family  during  the  British  occupation  of  the  home  town.  In 
speaking  to  Philadelphia  audiences  Decatur  always  addressed 
them  as  “my  townsmen”,  and  recalls  that  the  friends  of  his  youth 
were  his  schoolmates  at  what  is  now  the  old  Episcopal  Academy, 
then  located  at  Third  and  Pear  Streets.  One  year  he  spent  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  became  a junior  clerk 
in  the  counting-house  of  Gurney  & Smith,  shipping  agents  at 
Front  and  Union  Streets.  His  father’s  home  in  1801  was  No.  261, 
now  No.  611  South  Front  Street.  The  father  died  in  1808,  at  his 
residence  “IMillsdale,”  near  Powder  Mill  Fane,  Frankford,  now 
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at  the  corner  of  N and  Wingohocking  Streets.  Both  Decatur’s 
father  and  his  mother  lie  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard,  at 
Fourth  and  Pine  Streets.  To  St.  Peter’s,  too,  Decatur’s  body  was 
removed  from  Washington,  with  imposing  military  pomp,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1846.  Here,  also,  rests  the  hero’s  grandmother,  Priscilla 
Hill,  who  was  married  in  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1751, 
to  the  original  Stephen  (or  Etienne)  Decatur,  a lieutenant  in  the 
French  navy,  who  foreswore  his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  France 
in  1752,  when  he  moved  himself  and  family  to  Philadelphia. 

From  his  first  appearance  as  midshipman  on  the  deck  of 
Commodore  Barry’s  frigate  the  United  States,  in  1798,  until  he 
stood  in  the  line  of  duty  on  the  dueling  ground  at  Bladensburg, 
just  outside  of  Washington,  where  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  Captain  Barron,  in  1820,  he  was  eminently  a heroic  figure  in 
a heroic  age.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  closing  years  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Navy  at  Washington,  his  life  was  staged  on  ships 
and  the  sea.  His  exploits  were  numerous  and  melodramatic,  but 
there  was  no  stage  j)lay  in  his  heroism. 

You  all  know  the  outstanding  exploit  of  his  early  life,  when 
he  was  sent  to  destroy  the  American  frigate  Philadelphia  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli.  This  ship,  as  one  annalist  says,  “seemed  almost 
to  belong  to  the  family”.  It  was  the  shij)  commanded  by  Decatur’s 
father  during  the  French  War,  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. Chasing  a Mediterranean  corsair,  it  had  run  on  hidden 
reefs  in  the  channel  and  been  captured  by  the  Tripolitans.  A 
serious  disaster,  involving  the  surrender  of  315  men,  among  them 
Ca])tain  Bainhridge  himself  and  some  officers  who  made  their 
mark  in  later  years. 

The  burning  of  the  Philadelphia  is  the  story  of  the  Intrepid. 
Originally  a small  ketch  of  sixty  tons,  just  captured  by  Decatur 
from  the  enemy,  it  served  well  to  allay  suspicion,  as  it  sailed  into 
the  harbor  of  9'ripoli,  February  16,  1804,  under  a Sicilian  pilot, 
but  manned  bv  a volunteer  crew  of  75  men,  whose  leaders  had 
donned  the  Moorish  garb.  Lawrence!  MacDonough!  Morris! 
ddiey  were  all  there.  And,  above  all,  Decatur! 

Commander  Preble’s  direction  to  Decatur  reads  almost  like 
an  actual  record  of  the  exj)loit  rather  than  what  it  was — a blue 
print  of  what  was  to  be  done: 

“Yon  are  herel)v  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  ])rizc  ketch,  which  1 
have  named  the  Intrepid,  and  prepare  her  with  all  pos.sihle  dispatch  for  a 
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cruise  of  thirty-five  days,  with  full  allowance  of  water  and  provisions  for 
seventy-five  men.  It  is  my  order  that  you  proceed  to  Tripoli  in  company 
with  the  Siren,  Lieutenant  Stewart,  enter  that  harhor  in  the  night,  board 
the  Philadclphin,  hum  her  and  make  good  your  retreat  in  the  Intrepid, 
if  possible,  unless  you  can  make  her  the  means  of  destroying  the  enemy’s 
vessels  in  the  harhor  hy  converting  her  into  a hre-shij)  for  that  purpose, 
and  retreating  in  your  boats  and  those  of  the  Siren.  You  must  take  fixed 
ammunition  and  apparatus  for  the  frigate’s  eighteen-pounders,  and  if  you 
can,  without  risking  too  much,  you  may  endeavor  to  make  them  instru- 
ments of  destruction  to  the  shipping  and  Bashaw’s  castle.  You  will  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  combustibles  for  burning  and  destroying  ships.  The 
destruction  of  the  Philadelphia  is  an  object  of  great  importance  and  I 
rely  with  confidence  on  your  intrepidity  and  enterprise  to  elfect  it.  Lieu- 
tenant Stewart  will  support  you  with  the  boats  of  the  Siren  and  cover 
your  retreat  with  that  vessel.  Be  sure  and  set  fire  in  the  gunroom  berths, 
cockpit,  store  rooms  forward  and  berths  on  the  berth  deck.  After  the 
ship  is  well  on  fire,  point  two  of  the  eighteen  pounders,  shotted,  down  the 
main  hatch,  and  blow  her  bottom  out.  I enclose  you  a memorandum  of 
the  articles,  arms,  ammunition,  and  fireworks  necessary,  and  which  you  are 
to  take  with  you.  Return  to  this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report  to 
me  your  proceedings.  On  boarding  the  frigate,  it  is  probable  that  you  may 
meet  with  resistance.  It  will  be  well,  in  order  to  prevent  alarm,  to  carry 
all  by  the  sword.  May  God  prosper  you  in  this  enterprise.  I have  the  honor 
to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Edward  Preble.” 

Thoroughly  good  orders  thoroughly  carried  out ! In  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  Intrepid  at  Tripoli,  all  was 
executed.  By  a miracle  not  a man  was  lost,  and  only  one  slightly 
wounded.  Nothing  equal  to  that  in  daring  or  success  until  Dewey 
in  Manila  Bay  and  Hobson  at  Santiago.  Everybody  likes  to  quote 
Nelson’s  praise:  “the  most  bold  and  daring  act  of  the  age.” 

In  an  admirable  illustrated  article  on  “Finding  the  Frigate 
Philadelphia”  {Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1905),  Charles 
M’ellington  Furlong  tells  how  he  located  the  wreck  in  1904.  In 
the  local  Jewish  archives  he  found  that  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Tripoli  other  than  Mohammedan  the  news  was  evidently  spread 
that  the  vessel  had  been  burned  by  the  order  of  the  Pasha,  because 
the  Americans  would  not  agree  to  the  enormous  tribute  demanded. 

The  Arab  tradition  of  the  burning  of  the  Philadelphia,  re- 
peated to  iMr.  Furlong  by  a very  old  Arab  hadji  as  it  had  been 
told  to  him  many  times  hy  his  old  father,  who  was  a special  guard 
at  the  castle  gate  at  the  time,  deserves  recalling  here : 

”...  One  evening,  shortly  after  the  sun  has  gone  down  in  the 
west,  there  is  seen  a ketch  standing  into  the  harhor.  Her  Maltese  pilot 
says  they  bring  goods  from  Malta.  On  her  deck  are  American  men  dressed 
like  the  Maltese,  and  her  hold  is  full  of  men.  They  know  the  gates  of 
the  city  are  shut  and  that  the  Rais-el-Kebir  (captain  of  the  port)  will 
not  give  them  practique  (quarantine  clearance)  until  the  morning.  Long 
after  the  muezzin  has  called  the  faithful  to  prayer,  and  the  city  sleeps,  out 
of  the  stillness  of  the  darkness  a great  cry  comes  over  the  water.  They 
attack  and  slay  certain  of  our  guards  in  the  big  ship,  and  the  rest  flee  in 
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fear  for  themselves.  Then  they  start  the  devil  tongues  with  gourds  and 
bottles  filled  with  spirit  and  oil.  Suddenly  flames,  like  tongues  of  evil 
spirits,  rise  from  the  American  ship.  These  Americans  have  wise  heads  : 
When  they  lose  their  ship,  they  lose  it  to  everybody. 

“Our  town  is  soon  in  great  confusion.  Men  cry  aloud,  our  women 
screech,  and  the  great  cannons  from  the  castle  ramparts  boom.  Many 
think  the  castle  has  fallen.  Everybody  runs  into  the  street  with  his  gun. 

. . . I climb  on  the  housetop  better  to  see  this  matter  and  with  me  is 

old  Alohammed-el-Ouayti  . . . 

“Together  we  watch  the  fire  of  the  ship.  She  begins  to  burn  first 
in  the  middle ; then  much  powder  explodes.  The  great  smoke  cloud  spreads 
its  wings  like  some  evil  bird  over  the  harbor  and  soars  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  darkness,  its  red  talons  always  taking  something  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  which  it  carries  toward  the  outer  sea.  The  Nazarenes 
fearing  for  themselves,  turn  back  in  flight  and  we  watch  their  ketch  dis- 
appear in  the  darkness  through  the  Bogaz  Jeraba  out  to  the  Middle  Sea. 
Soon  the  red  devil  tongues  make  the  harbor  light  as  the  day  and  redder 
than  the  sands  of  the  Sahk-ra  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  west.  When 
the  breath  of  Allah  blows  back  now  and  again,  the  big  tongues  change 
their  course  and  lick  out  at  the  castle.  They  make  its  walls  and  ramparts 
red  like  blood  and  like  some  monster  dragon  as  it  spits  back  its  fire  guns. 

“I  shall  ever  remember  that  night,  my  son.  The  whole  sky,  sea.  and 
town  have  been  contracted  in  my  eye,  and  my  heart  is  altogether  troubled 
by  the  view  and  sight  of  it.  . . . Know  then,  what  I tell  thee  my 
son,  and  keep  it  in  thy  memory.  Allah  wills!  Allah  is  great!” 

On  the  fourth  of  August  of  the  same  year  that  the  Phila- 
delphia was  burned  and  sunk,  Decatur  was  destined  by  a further 
exhibition  of  his  personal  l)ravery  to  write  another  indelil)le  page 
in  the  annals  of  his  country.  The  background  was  still  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli.  And  the  scene  the  deck  of  a Tripolitan  ship.  Decatur 
was  there  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  younger  brother,  treacher- 
ously slain  by  a Tripolitan  Captain  who  had  already  presumably 
surrendered  to  him.  Fifty-three  years  after  the  event  the  New 
York  artist  Alonzo  Chappel  put  this  scene  into  a ])ainting  likely 
to  he  celebrated  for  all  time.  You  may  recall  the  engraving*  of 
this  blood-stirring  hand-to-hand  conflict,  with  Decatur  prostrate 
on  the  deck,  with  his  pistol  pointed  at  the  throat  of  his  assailant, 
while  a seaman  bends  over  him  to  ward  off  the  vicious  thrust  of  a 
swiftly  descending  scimitar.  It  doesn’t  matter  that  it  does  not 
wholly  agree  with  the  written  records.  It  does  not  much  matter 
whether  the  name  of  the  seaman  who  interposed  his  head  to  save 
the  life  of  his  commander  was  Reuben  James  or  Daniel  Frazier. 
What  does  matter  is  that  the  American  navy’s  standard  of  duty, 
daring,  devotion,  death,  if  need  he,  for  offleers  and  men  alike, 
was  set  that  day  for  all  time.  And  Cha])pers  colorful  and  vivid 
])ainting  indelibly  perpetuates  the  story  of  that  epochal  occasion. 

*Reproduccd  iu  my  book  I'lic  Majestic  I.tclaimrc — The  Nation's  Fore- 
most Jlistoric  River,  ]>.  125. 
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The  exploits  and  incidents  of  Decatur’s  life  are  so  dramatic 
and  colorfid  that  Mr.  Anthony  has  been  able  to  make  of  his  hook 
a verital)le  literary  T.onvre  hnn^  with  masterpieces.  In  a rare 
eallerv  of  literary  canvases  the  human  Decatur  is  Hashed  forth 
in  realistic  splendor — stirring-  and  iridescent.  We  l)oth  see  and 
follow  him  in  all  the  heroic  scenes.  Out  of  Syracuse  we  sail  with 
him  for  the  immortal  exploit  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  burning-  of  the  Philadelphia.  We  join  him  and  his 
gimhoat  at  Tripoli  in  the  terrible  assault  on  the  Barhary  ])irates, 
and  are  present  at  his  heroic  rescue  from  the  corsairs,  when  he 
sought  so  bravely  and  daringly  to  avenge  the  treacherous  death  of 
his  brother.  We  walk  the  deck  of  his  proud  command  the  United 
States  with  him,  and  become  eye  witnesses  of  the  frigate’s 
encounter  with  the  British  frigate  Macedonian.  Whth  him  we  join 
in  the  dark  day  when  his  unlucky  flagship,  the  President, 
slipping  out  of  New  York  harbor,  fell  afoul  of  the  bar,  and  afoul 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  forced  finally  to  surrender,  but  surrendered 
only  to  a squadron.  We  share  in  the  dull  days  of  the  blockade  in 
New  London.  We  join  in  the  rejoicings  of  happier  days  on  land — • 
in  that  dinner  among  the  Virginians  at  Norfolk,  when  came  the 
electrifying  declaration  that  brought  the  whole  country  to  its  feet: 
“In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  in 
the  right ; but  our  country,  right  or  wrong.”  We  follow  him  in 
every  move  when  he  subdued  the  corsair  states,  and  completely 
suppressed  piracy  on  the  Mediterranean.  And  then,  at  that  last 
scene  of  all,  we  become  a shuddering  spectator  when,  courageous 
in  his  sense  of  honor  and  sense  of  duty,  he  faced  the  murderous 
weapon  of  the  bitter  Captain  Barron. 

Along  with  these  masterpieces  are  precious  miniatures : the 
boy  Decatur  swimming  down  the  Delaware  to  Joshua  Humphreys’ 
shipyard ; the  counting-house  clerk  of  Gurney  & Smith  waiting 
eagerly  at  Congress  Hall  for  Congress  to  vote  the  finishing  and 
manning  of  the  half  built  United  States;  the  youthful  midshipman 
picked  and  approved  under  the  tutelage  of  Barry ; the  prayerful 
mother,  whose  sons  “all  belonged  to  the  sea” ; the  commanding 
father,  who  set  example,  and  not  without  anguish  said — *‘Our 
children  are  the  property  of  their  country” ; the  happy  and 
enchanting  wife,  elegant  and  brilliant  Virginian,  who  described 
herself  as  the  “delighted  witness  of  his  exalted  worth,”  and  who 
inscribed  on  his  tomb — “he  possessed  every  virtue  of  which  the 
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human  character  is  susceptible  and  each  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection.” 

When  you  read  Mr.  Anthony’s  l:>ook,  as  you  must,  you  should 
not  be  misled  by  the  titles  to  his  chapters,  many  of  which  suggest 
that  his  Decatur  is  a bit  of  “biographical  crooning”.  The  opening 
chapter  he  calls  “Blue  Water;”  the  closing,  “Fire.”  Chapters,  too, 
are  named  “Under  Way” ; “The  Great  Sea” ; “Command” ; 
“Boarders  Away”;  “Blockaded”;  “Make  Way  for  a Squadron”; 
“Farewell  to  the  great  Sea.”  These  sound  as  if  Mr.  Anthony  were 
only  sketching  a juvenile  hero,  which  avowedly  he  aims  to  avoid. 
His  “crooning”,  he  himself,  however,  calls  “lyricism”.  But  it  does 
really  set  you  in  the  midst  of  a scene ; does  create  atmosphere ; 
does  beget  a sense  of  reality.  It  is  to  truth  what  color  and  motion 
are  to  an  electric  sign.  Nothing  essential  is  lost  in  the  fascination. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  things  pertinent  to  Decatur  upon 
which  IMr.  Anthony  turns  his  back,  but  which  will  interest  us  as 
antiquarians  and  as  adventurers  in  the  historic. 

In  the  first  j)lace,  I do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
what  art  has  done  to  make  memorable  the  individuality  and 
achievements  of  Decatur.  There  are  portraits  of  Decatur,  painted 
from  life,  that  deserve  a place  among  the  historic  and  artistic 
trea.sures  of  the  nation.  There  is  an  original  Gilbert  Stuart  por- 
trait, taken  from  life,  and  never  out  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Decatur  family,  last  owned  hy  William  Decatur  Parsons  of  New 
York  City.  Another  Stuart  portrait  of  Decatur  hangs  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  A companion  Stuart  ])ortrait  of  ]\Irs.  Commodore 
Decatur  is  owned  by  Miss  L.  S.  Getchell  of  this  city.  Miss  Cietchell 
is  also  the  owner  of  the  superbly  charming  portraits  of  Captain 
Stephen  Decatur,  Senior,  and  Mrs.  Captain  Decatur,  Senior,  made 
from  life  by  St.  Memin.  In  the  Governor’s  Room,  City  Hall,  New 
York  City,  is  the  notable  j)ortrait  of  Decatur  ])ainted  for  New 
York  by  Thomas  Sully. 

The  paintings  of  Decatur  and  his  ex])loits  by  the  artist 
Chappel  are  a notable  grou])  in  themselves.  One.  re])resenting 
Decatur  in  striking  pose  on  the  deck  of  his  frigate,  often  repro- 
duced in  books,  was  first  engraved  ( p.  40  ) by  C.  R.  l lall  for 
Henry  Ik  Dawson’s  Battles  of  the  United  States  hy  Sea  and  Land, 
published  in  New  York  in  1858.  In  this  volume  ( p.  170)  also 
appears  the  engraving  of  Chappel’s  ])ainting  of  the  “Battle  between 
the  United  .States  and  tbe  Macedonian.”  I have  already  mentioned 
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Chappel’s  ])ainting,  “J3ecatiir’s  Ct)nflict  with  the  A’gerine  at 
Tripoli.”  This  was  engraved  in  1857  for  j.  A.  .Spencer’s  History 
of  the  United  States  (\\)1.  Ill,  p.  56).  1 have  never  gotten  over 
the  alluring  and  indelilde  impression  it  made  upon  me  as  a hoy. 

1 wish  someone  wonld  hunt  np  and  list  all  the  ]:>aintings, 
prints  and  engravings  of  interest  and  importance  that  illuminate 
in  some  way  the  life  of  Decatur.  1 know  what  a thrill  I got  in 
unearthing  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  an  illustration 
of  the  frigate  United  States,  engraved  hy  T.  Clarke  for  the 
American  Universal  Magazine  A d'his  was  the  ship  identified  with 
almost  the  whole  of  Decatur’s  life.  He  was  the  messenger  who 
brought  w’ord  from  Congress  Hall  to  the  counting  house  of  Gurney 
& Smith  that  this  ship  was  to  he  finished.  On  this  ship  he  stood, 
a ])rivileged  clerk,  the  day  she  was  launched.  This  is  the  ship  in 
which  he  first  served  as  proud  midshi])man  under  Commodore 
Barry.  This  is  the  ship  in  which  in  tried  and  tested  years  he  w^as 
commander  when  she  met  and  overcame  the  Maccdoniun  in  the 
W'ar  of  1812.  To  see  and  handle  a picture  of  that  ship  printed 
in  the  same  year  the  ship  was  built,  communicates  a mysterious 
sort  of  something  as  mystic  and  inspiring  as,  say,  the  apostolic 
blessing. 

In  this  list  belongs,  of  course,  the  engraving  by  S.  Seymour 
of  Thomas  Birch’s  painting  of  the  United  States  capturing  the 
Macedonian.  In  1892,  C.  Klackner,  New  York,  copyrighted  an 
engraving  of  the  painting  by  T.  O.  Davidson,  showing  the  “Naval 
Combat  between  the  Frigates  United  States  and  Macedonian.” 

Again,  it  might  prove  of  some  value  if  some  good  antiquarian 
were  to  compile  a complete  record  of  all  the  tangible  testimonials 
given  to  Decatur  to  mark  his  country's  approbation.  Somewhere 
there  is  a sword  from  Congress  for  burning  the  Philadelphia; 
another  from  Congress  for  his  achievements  at  Tripoli;  for  the 
capture  of  the  Macedonian,  a gold  medal  from  Congress,  and  from 
New  York,  a gold  box  containing  the  freedom  of  the  city ; swords 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  from 
Virginia ; and,  commemorating  his  closing  the  Algerine  War,  serv- 
ices of  plate  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Still  further,  I think  you  may  be  interested  as  antiquarians  in 
a word  or  two  about  The  Decatur  Genealogy  that  I found  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  It  was  printed  for  private  circulation 

*Reproduced  in  The  Majestic  Delozvarc,  p.  154. 
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ill  1921  by  William  Decatur  Parsons  of  New  York.  Decatur,  as 
you  know,  had  no  children.  Mr.  Parsons’  mother  was  Anna  Pine 
Decatur,  daughter  of  Decatur’s  younger  brother. 

This  genealogy  lists  sixty-nine  persons  direct  descendents 
unto  the  eighth  generation  from  Etienne  (or  Stephen)  Decatur, 
the  French  founder  of  the  family.  In  the  seventh  generation  of 
descendents  of  Ann  Pine  Decatur,  the  hero’s  elder  sister,  we  find 
Augusta  Twiggs  Shippen  WTst  marrying  Roland  S.  Morris,  whose 
two  children,  Sarah  and  Edward,  thus  carry  on  the  strain  in 
the  eighth  generation.  In  the  sixth  generation  Anna  Decatur, 
descendent  of  the  hero’s  younger  brother  John,  married  ]\Iiers 
Fisher  Wright,  son  of  Sidney  L.  M'right  and  Frances  Pepper. 

In  The  Decatur  Genealogy,  along  with  re]iroductions  of  the 
chief  family  portraits  mentioned  above,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
“Arms  of  the  Decatur  Family,”  taken  from  old  silver  plate  owned 
by  Stephen  Decatur  of  Kittery  Point,  Maine.  As  its  motto  shows, 
this  family  long  believed  that  danger,  even  death,  was  sweet  when 
risked  for  freedom  and  for  one’s  country : “Pro  Libcrtafe  et 
Patria  Dulcc  PcriculumT 

But  let  us  now,  in  the  final  section  of  this  paper,  turn  back 
to  Decatur  and  his  times.  I think  they  have  contributed  something 
of  which  the  present  generation  is  not  making  adequate  use.  Pro- 
fessor Beard,  in  his  brilliant  book.  The  Rise  of  American  Civiliza- 
tiou,  says:  “The  history  of  a civilization,  if  intelligently  conceived, 
may  be  an  instrument  of  civilization.”  Specifically  this  is  to  say: 
“d'he  history  of  American  civilization,  if  intelligently  conceived, 
may  be  an  instrument  of  American  civilization.”  When  Henry 
Cabot  Fodge  is  able  to  write  two  volumes  on  George  Washington 
without  getting  the  name  of  Philadelphia  into  the  index,  and  Pro- 
fessor Beard  is  able  to  portray  the  rise  of  American  civilization 
without  getting  the  name  of  Stephen  Decatur  into  his  index,  one 
wonders  whether  the  historv  of  American  civilization  is  heimr 

O 

“intelligently  conceived.”  in  this  machine  age,  with  its  tre- 
mendous population  of  foreign  born,  with  its  multitudes  upon 
multitudes  ignorant  of  what  has  gone  before  to  the  making  of 
the  nation,  we  cannot  tell  over  again  too  often,  or  too  well,  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  the  American  inheritance  handed  down  by 
the  devotion  and  daring  of  the  forefathers. 

The  early  years  of  Ste])hen  Decatur’s  life  were  for  the  young 
American  nation  days  of  peace  hy  ])urchase. 
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The  United  Stales  of  1800,  crin^in^  before  the  pirates  of  the 
^Mediterranean,  and  seeking-  peace  at  any  price,  offers  strikinj^ 
contrast  to  the  United  States  today,  master  ])o\ver  of  the  globe, 
seeking  peace  through  understanding.  In  1792  W'ashington  had 
asked  the  Senate  to  approve  a treaty  offering  to  pay  $40,000  for 
the  ransom  of  thirteen  American  prisoners,  and  $25,000  annually 
for  perpetual  peace  between  Algiers  and  the  United  States.  And 
the  Senate  approved.  But  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  bigger  ideas, 
not  only  as  to  ransoms  hut  also  as  to  presents,  too.  Indeed,  he 
gracefully  accepted  the  shij)  in  which  were  sent  both  money  and 
naval  stores ! Laden  with  naval  stores  to  the  value  of  $100,000,  and 
with  twenty-six  barrels  full  of  silver  dollars  as  part  of  her  cargo, 
the  thirty-six-gun  frigate  Crescent  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
January  20,  1798;  and  a local  newspaper  said:  “The  Crescent  is 
a present  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dey  as  a compensation  for 
delay  in  not  fulfilling  our  treaty  obligations  in  proper  time.” 

Among  the  archives  of  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  in  this  city,  as 
I have  already  recorded,*  is  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  remarkable 
cargo  of  “gifts”  carried  down  the  Delaware  River  to  Algiers  by 
Captain  William  Bainbridge  in  the  “United  States  armed  ship 
George  IWishingtonC  What  a shipment  for  the  Barhary  Powers: 
bales  of  nankeen,  trunks  of  drygoods,  boxes  of  Irish  linen,  bags 
and  hogsheads  of  coffee,  cases  of  cochineal,  boxes  and  barrels  and 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  bags  of  pepper,  barrels  of  Jamaica  spirits 
in  bottles,  cloves,  tamarinds,  sweetmeats,  medicine,  j)ickled  and 
smoked  herring,  boxes  of  china,  oak  timber  and  white  oak  plank, 
8 twelve-pound  cannons,  and  16  barrels  of  gunpowder.  I assure 
you  there  is  something  thrilling  in  the  sight  of  this  bill  of  lading. 
And  eyes  bulge  on  reading  the  letter  of  Consul  General  O’Brien  to 
Secretary  of  State  Madison  (which  is  also  in  these  archives)  on 
the  subject  of  “articles  of  douceur,”  in  which  he  says,  “by  giv- 
ing a Spratt  we  catch  a Dolphin,”  and  in  which  he  lists  require- 
ments that  “should  be  particularly  attended  to,  if  not  I shall  have 
no  friends  to  aid  me  in  the  business.”  And  then  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral lists  among  the  “sweet  morsels”  required:  “10  Red  birds  in 
Cages,”  “4  squirrels,”  and  “8  finest  India  Shawls  with  flowers.” 
In  these  days  there  was  no  length  to  which  the  United  States 
would  not  go  to  “pacify”  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  Indeed,  they  went 
the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  itself.  I have  seen  IMadison’s 

*Thc  Majestic  Delaware,  p.  126. 
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letter  warning  Captain  Bainbridge  in  no  event  to  “allow  the  Dey 
to  make  use  of  the  George  Washington  for  any  purpose  similar 
to  that  for  which  it  was  employed  when  last  at  Algiers.”  Doubtless 
you  will  remember  that  Captain  Bainbridge  was  made  to  transport 
the  Dey,  his  wives,  and  his  mules  to  Constantinople  and  back  to 
Algiers,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  I like  to  call  that 
the  “first  Ivlediterranean  cruise”  of  the  United  States  Line.  The 
passengers  on  this  memorable  voyage  included  an  ambassador  and 
suite — one  hundred  in  number,  a hundred  negro  women  and  chil- 
dren, four  horses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  twenty-five  horned 
cattle,  four  lions,  four  tigers,  four  antelopes,  twelve  parrots,  and 
funds  and  regalia  amounting  to  nearly  a million  dollars. 

To  illustrate  once  more,  and  to  bring  home  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  days  when  Stephen  Decatur  was  getting 
ready  for  his  naval  career,  I should  like  your  indulgence  while 
1 cpiote  again  Ca])tain  O’Brien’s  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  April  5, 
1797,  and  imliHshed  in  the  American  Universal  Magaainc  for 
May  of  that  year.  Such  letters  do  not  get  into  the  history  books, 
but  one  such  letter  is  worth  pages  of  historical  explanation, 
generalization,  or  argument.  Captain  O’Brien  wrote : 

I left  this  city  in  June  last,  arrived  in  Lisbon  and  took  on  Iioard 
220,()0()  dollars,  besides  jiresents,  destined  for  Algiers,  but  was  captured 
on  the  18tb  of  August  adjacent  to  Algiers,  by  a corsair  of  Tripoli,  and  I, 
brig,  money  and  crew,  carried  into  Tripoli,  and,  with  the  ' crew  of  the 
ship  Betsey  of  Boston,  made  slaves  of.  But  showing  the  de}^  of  Algiers’s 
passport,  and  making  appear  I was  still  the  slave  of  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
that  the  money  being  delivered  to  me  by  the  United  States,  was  the  same 
as  if  delivered  to  the  dey,  and  it  becoming  under  the  dey’s  guarantee,  and 
not  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  1 was,  after  two  days  e.xamination, 
liberated,  and  arrived  in  Algiers  the  1st  of  October,  delivered  the  money, 
and  I)\'  well-timed  and  well  adapted  plans  of  mr.  Barlow,  I sailed  the  lOtb 
of  October,  commissioned  on  the  business  and  peace  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  . . . After  many  audiences 
and  conferences  to  have  the  government  of  Tunis  demand  for  the  peace 
lowered,  1 found  that  the  terms  so  rendered  were  the  voluntary  terms 
on  which  Tunis  would  make  a peace  with  the  United  States  . . . 1 

proceeded  to  Tripoli,  and  with  much  difficulty  made  the  peace  there  the 
Th  of  November  . . . and  sailed  from  Tripoli  the  27th  of  November; 

brought  away  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  Bet.sy. 

Arrived  at  Tunis  the  7th  December,  there  1 received  Mr.  Barlow's, 
and  the  <ley's  orders,  to  demand  a definitive  answer  from  the  bey  of  Tunis, 
if  be  would  make  tbc  ]>eace  with  the  United  States,  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed l)y  the  dey  of  .'\lgiers — 'Phe  bey  of  Tunis  would  not  . . . Tbe 

dey  was  much  enraged  at  the  non  compliance  of  the  bey  of  Tunis,  and  on 
account  (jf  some  old  grudges,  and  his  rejecting  the  dey’s  intercession  in 
our  affairs,  the  dey  ordererl  his  eastern  cami)  of  60, ()()()  men,  to  enter  the 
'Pnnisian  territory.  1 1 is  troops  plundered,  cut  off  many  heads  and  ears, 
and  returned  to  the  Algerine  territory.  This  was  to  feel  the  political 
])ulse  of  the  government  of  'Punis ; to  know  if  it  would  still  continue  to 
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be  biassed  or  dependent  on  the  Algiers.  The  dey  declared,  that  the  business 
of  Tunis,  relative  to  its  making  peace  with  the  United  States,  was  under 
his  guarantee,  and,  in  consecpience,  gave  me  orders  to  proceed  for  the 
western  world.  I left  Algiers  the  18th  of  February — arrived  here  the 
1st  of  April. 

I now  tell  you  candidly,  that  no  American  vessel  should  enter  the 
Mediterranean  until  our  peace  with  all  the  Barhary  States  is  fully  estab- 
lished and  pul)lished  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  situation  in  a nutshell,  and  the  only  comfort 
I can  get  out  of  Captain  O’Brien’s  letter  today  is  that  he  spelled 
“dey”  with  a small  “d”  consistently  throughout  his  whole  letter. 

It  was  to  this  intolerable  situation  that  Stephen  Decatur 
ultimately  put  an  end,  although  the  establishment  of  peace  by 
force  took  some  years  for  its  accomplishment.  Wdien  the  War  of 
1812  came  on,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  began  again  depredations  on 
American  commerce.  Having  received  tribute  from  the  United 
States  for  seventeen  years,  he  remembered  that  the  Mohammedan 
year  was  a little  shorter  than  ours,  so  he  calculated  he  had  missed 
about  six  months  tribute,  and  demanded  the  deficiency,  $27,000. 
And  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  it  was  promptly  paid ! When, 
however,  he  began  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the  ship  stores 
he  was  getting,  then  dismissed  our  consul,  and  finally  sent  cruisers 
to  bring  in  American  ships,  the  American  eagle  began  to  grow 
claws.  The  war  with  England  delayed  matters  a bit.  But  when  it 
was  over,  Decatur,  at  his  own  request,  was  given  a fleet  to  scourge 
the  iMediterranean.  We  all  know  what  happened.  He  began  by 
capturing  the  Algerian  admiral  and  the  Dey’s  best  ship.  Then 
he  negotiated  a treaty  on  the  quarter  deck  of  his  own  flag-ship. 
This  time,  as  a historian  records : ‘‘Algiers  gave  up  its  captives 
without  ransom,  promised  never  again  to  hold  an  American  as  a 
slave,  and  gave  up  forever  its  claims  upon  the  United  States  for 
tribute  in  any  form.”  At  Tunis,  Decatur  demanded  and  received 
an  indemnity  of  $46,000;  at  Tripoli,  he  exacted  $25,000,  and  ten 
captives.  The  Dey  remembered  the  burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 

Peace  by  purchase  ! Peace  by  force  ! Peace  by  understanding  ! 
These  all  seem  stages  in  the  evolution  of  our  American  civilization. 
And  judging  by  the  situation  of  the  hour  the  American  Navy 
seems  necessary  to  all  stages. 

Coming  back  from  the  times  to  Decatur  himself,  what  a por- 
traiture we  get  of  the  man  when  we  observe  him  in  his  sayings. 
I believe  it  was  Socrates  who  once  said,  “Let  me  hear  you  speak, 
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in  order  that  I may  see  you.”  To  see  the  real  Decatur  we  must 
hear  him  speak. 

In  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  as  his  brother  lay  valiantly  dead  on 
the  deck  of  his  gunboat,  we  hear  Decatur,  a youth  of  twenty-five, 
saying : “I  would  rather  see  him  there,  than  living  with  any  cloud 
on  his  conduct.” 

On  the  deck  of  his  own  ship,  the  United  States,  when  the 
British  commander  of  the  Macedonian  came  to  surrender,  gallantly 
he  said : “Sir,  I cannot  receive  the  sword  of  a man  who  has  so 
bravely  defended  his  ship.  Give  me  your  hand.” 

In  the  Barron  affair,  this  is  the  voice  of  Stephen  Decatur 
speaking : 

“Between  you  and  myself  there  has  never  been  a per- 
sonal difference;  but  I have  entertained,  and  do  still  entertain, 
the  opinion  that  your  conduct  as  an  officer,  since  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake  has  been  such  as  ought  to  forever  bar  your 
readmission  into  the  service.” 

— “I  never  could  have  been  guilty  of  so  much  egotism  as 
to  say  I could  insult  any  man  with  impunity.” 

— “I  do  not  think  that  fighting  duels,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  raise  the  reputation  of  any  man,  and  have  long 
since  discovered  that  it  is  not  even  an  unerring  criterion  of 
personal  courage.” 


On  the  duelling  ground,  when  Barron  said,  “1  ho])e  on  meet- 
ing in  another  world  we  will  be  better  friends  than  we  have  on 
this,”  Decatur  replied:  “I  have  never  been  your  enemy.  Sir.” 

And  then  that  last  aspiration  on  the  dueling  field:  “I  am 
mortally  wounded,  at  least,  1 believe  .so,  and  I wish  1 had  fallen  in 
the  defense  of  my  country.” 

When  the  character  of  Stephen  Decatur  and  his  contribution 
to  American  civilization  are  “intelligently  conceived,”  and  justly 
];resented,  I think  we  shall  see  him  and  value  him  more  and  more 
as  a national  rather  than  a merely  naval  hero.  Decatur  did  die 
in  defense  of  his  country,  on  a new  and  bigger  battle  ground. 
Mr.  Anthony  gets  close  to  this  re-ap])raisal  of  Decatur  when  in 
the  course  of  his  “close-up”  of  the  duel  scene  he  .says:  “That  was 
a new  angle,  dying  for  a ])rinciple — a cold  thing,  hut  good  for  the 
service,  and  it  was  good  service  that  the  country  would  need 
again  surely.”  ( Uecatnr,  ]).  302.) 
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Peace  has  its  battle  grounds  today  no  less  than  war.  Social 
warfare  is  here  today,  political  warfare  is  on  everywhere,  economic 
warfare  is  bringing  depression  and  disaster,  intellectual  ideals 
are  in  open  clash,  religious  conflicts  threaten  good  and  goodwill 
among  men.  There  is  need  of  leadership  that  puts  the  national 
welfare  first.  In  these  days  men  fall  for  any  and  everything, 
except  their  country.  ]\Iuch  less  do  they  die  for  principles. 
Stephen  Decatur  is  a national  hero,  an  example  of  a gentleman  not 
afraid  to  die  for  that  “cold  thing”  a principle — a principle  good 
for  the  service  of  us  all.  xA.nd,  let  us  not  forget,  in  our  over- 
emphasis of  his  saying,  “our  country,  right  or  wrong,”  that 
Decatur  also  said : “In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  may 
our  country  always  be  in  the  right.”  For,  after  all,  it  is  the  force 
of  right  that  makes  possible  “peace  with  understanding,”  the  aim 
and  acme  of  our  modern  Americanism. 
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INFORMAL  TALK  ON  STRAWBERRY  MANSION 
(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  January  23,  1933) 

By  ]\Irs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham 

I have  been  asked  to  speak  of  Strawberry  only  in  a brief 
fifteen  minntes  address  but  bad  you  the  time  I should  have 
enjoyed  telling  you  of  the  history  and  romance  of  other  days 
that  abounded  in  the  dozens  of  superb  houses  in  our  now  unsur- 
passed Fairmount  Park — houses  that  allure  with  the  lovely  names 
of  Sweet  Briar,  Solitude,  Laurel  Hill,  Belmont,  Lansdowne,  The 
Clififs,  Lemon  Hill,  Chaumonix,  IMount  Pleasant,  Rockland,  Wood- 
ford, Strawberry,  Ormiston ; and  that  reminds  me  of  the  tory, 
Joseph  Galloway,  who  lived  on  ground  which  “Ormiston”  now 
occupies  and  was  almost  captured  by  the  loyal  soldiers  of  Wash- 
ington’s army  had  it  not  been  for  Benedict  Arnold  rescuing 
Galloway  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  other  day  as  we  motored  by 
I told  my  husband  “Don’t  you  remember  Arnold  coming  here  in 
his  car  at  the  very  moment  the  soldiers  were  about  to  capture 
Joseph  Galloway”,  and  Air.  Gillingham  sceptically  replied  “Oh! 
I didn’t  know  Arnold  had  a car.  Wkis  it  a Cadillac  or  a Ford  ?” 

But  now  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  present  Strawberry 
Mansion  was  restored  to  the  house  of  beauty  we  find  it  today.  I 
think  it  was  early  in  1926  when  that  inspired  leader  Airs.  J.  Willis 
Martin  (having  been  asked  by  the  IMayor  to  form  a committee 
of  women  to  help  Philadel])hia  officially  celebrate  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  our  Independence)  called  together  a handful  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  the  Emergency  Aid  of  Pennsylvania  with  a 
pinch  from  another  capable  organization  and  a dash  from  another 
association  until  she  had  mixed  together  what  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  called  “the  sifted  few”.  She  told  us  she  had  been  asked 
to  gather  a groipi  of  women  for  an  undertaking  at  the  exhibit 
that  would  show  the  multitude  of  guests  (that  we  fondly  hoped 
would  visit  our  beloved  city)  just  what  Philade1]ihia  women 
could  do. 

Then  Miss  Lowrie  spoke;  her  idea,  as  you  know,  was  to 
restore  the  old  High  Street  (now  Market  Street)  as  it  was  in  1776 
when  the  Nation’s  Caj)ital.  Leading  architects  became  interested 
in  her  novel  scheme  and  freely  gave  of  their  advice  and  service. 

Ah)u  all  know  the  charming  and  uni([ue  result.  Gommittees 
were  formed  for  hostessing  the  various  little  houses — ( they  seemed 
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real  homes  during  that  heaslly  hot  summer) — in  the  street  where 
famous  men  had  dwelt.  Little  gardens  were  in  the  rear  of  each 
house,  faithfully  tended  by  those  wise  and  untiring  gardeners, 
i\lrs.  Thomas  Xewhall  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cilendinning,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  gardens  of  Philadelphia.  There  was  a (inaint 
Friends’  Aleeting  House;  the  Washington  House;  the  (lirard 
Flonse ; the  Jefferson  House;  the  Morris  House;  Franklin’s  Print 
shoj);  the  Indian  Oneen  Tavern  (where  the  Emergency  Aid  ran 
a most  profitable  eating  hotise) — yon  will  recall  them  all,  I am 
sure,  so  I will  mention  no  more. 

While  / was  not  in  "the  Street”,  I felt  iMrs.  Martin  had  given 
over  to  my  care  the  most  ])recions  chairmanship  of  them  all — 
the  refurnishing  of  superb  jMonnt  Pleasant  Mansion  ( empty  at 
the  time)  and  surely  the  handsomest  of  the  Park  houses.  That 
was  my  pleasant  duty,  and  the  oldiging  Mr.  Joseph  Downs,  then 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  and  now 
with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  was  ever  ready 
with  advice.  I found  people  who  had  inherited  wonderful  Chip- 
pendale furniture  were  more  than  generous  in  lending  it  for  the 
five  months  the  house  was  open  for  the  Women’s  Committee  of 
1926.  ( It  is  open  now  daily  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Museum  and  fur- 
nished very  beautifully  by  them.)  Rare  rugs,  fine  old  silver,  paint- 
ings, wonderful  old  damask  curtains,  historic  china,  all  combined 
to  make  it  the  thing  of  beauty  it  was. 

With  the  Sesqui-Centennial  closing  in  November,  1926  we 
pledged  ourselves  loyally  to  iMrs.  Martin  and  vowed  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  1926  should  never  be  disbanded,  but  ready  to  continue 
any  sort  of  original  undertaking  at  her  call.  “High  Street”  alas, 
could  not  be  retained.  The  houses  were  not  built  for  preservation, 
and  to  attempt  to  transfer  them  to  Fairmount  Park  would  have 
entailed  a huge  sum  of  money  for  light  and  heat  and  janitor  serv- 
ice in  each  building.  Then  iMiss  Lowrie  had  another  of  her 
original  ideas.  To  secure  permission  from  the  Park  Commission 
to  take  over  one  of  the  Park  Houses  not  being  used,  and  to  furnish 
it  as  our  committee  had  done  so  successfully  with  Mount  Pleasant. 
She  had  thought  of  manv  of  the  Park  houses  that  could  be  con- 
verted,  and  Mrs.  Martin  invited  the  Chairmen  of  the  different 
little  houses  from  High  Street  to  a cosy  luncheon  out  at  Belmont 
and  we  were  afterward  asked  to  motor  over  to  Strawberry  across 
the  river  and  look  it  over.  Personally  almost  any  of  the  Park 
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houses  appealed  to  me  more  than  this  one.  I could  only  recall  it 
when  as  a small  child  of  8 or  10,  in  stiffly  starched  white  picpie 
dress,  a gay  Roman  silk  sash,  a little  white  chip  hat  with  a wreath 
of  artificial  flowers  in  it,  and  long  ribbon  streamers,  I used  to  be 
taken  out  by  my  Mother  and  given  a plate  of  ice  cream  with  cake, 
provided  I’d  been  a very  good  child  that  week.  And  I had  visions 
of  innumerable  wooden  tables  and  chairs  in  every  down-stairs 
room.  Of  course  I thought  it  wonderful  then;  but  later  I recalled 
how  rapidly  it  had  deteriorated  in  my  time,  till  as  a road-house 
it  got  a bit  too  rowdy.  (“Strawberry  Sundaes”  may  have  originated 
there)  and  perhaps  “hot-dogs;”  which  reminds  me  of  an  American 
woman  who  sternly  reproved  the  Chinese  habit  of  eating  rats  to 
a boy  of  that  race,  and  he  replied  “but,  Lalee,  you  eat  hot-dogs.” 

M’ell,  to  go  back  to  our  luncheon  party  being  shown  through 
Strawberry  Mansion.  It  seemed  quite  impossilde  to  me,  but  Miss 
Lowrie  always  knows  what  she  is  about  and  i\Irs.  Martin  always 
had  vision.  The  City’s  permission  was  given  and  an  “angel”  in 
the  shape  of  Mr.  Horn — of  Horn  and  Hardart  fame — (who  was 
a brother  of  an  old  school  friend  of  Miss  Lowrie’s)  was  so  enthus- 
iastic over  the  proposal  for  us  to  care  for  the  hou.se,  that  he  gave 
us  $30,000  for  necessary  alterations,  bring  the  old  house  hack  to 
its  original  shape  and  doing  all  necessary  repairs,  under  the  advice 
of  the  skillful  architect  of  the  Museum;  the  Museum,  itself  con- 
tributing much  valuable  advice,  and  loaning  several  fine  pieces 
of  furniture  as  well  as  some  of  the  ])aintings.  Luckily,  no  mantel 
had  been  marred,  the  fine  old  doors  and  their  locks  were  .still 
Intact ; likewise  windows.  Many  ])artitions  ])ut  in  in  later  years 
were  removed,  but  in  1931  Strawberry — as  it  is  at  ]n‘esent^ — was 
ready  to  entertain  its  many  guests  and  ])rove  it  was  the  “house 
of  di.stinguished  hos])itality”  as  we  call  it,  for  it  certainly  had  been 
that  in  days  long  ago. 

The  various  rooms  were  assigned  to  the  committees  that  had 
worked  in  High  Street  during  1926  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Curtis  fur- 
nished the  library  com])letely,  while  Mrs.  Stotesbury,  Mrs.  Stanley 
I^'agg,  Mrs.  Hok.  Mrs.  Atwater  Kent,  Mrs.  Coxe,  Mrs.  (iroomc, 
Mrs.  Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Hatties  and  others  contributed  to  this 
s])acious  room.  1’he  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  Ifngland  W'omen 
took  over  and  furnished  the  Eighteenth  century  parlour  opposite, 
d'he  Ifmergency  Aid  did  the  kitchen;  “Good  I lousekeeping”  under 
.Mrs.  Lawrence  Hodinc,  furnished  the  large  baiKiuct  room  u])stairs. 
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The  Jefferson  conmiittee  contributed  the  delij^htful  18th  century 
dinin^j-rooni — also  on  the  second  floor.  The  Women’s  Overseas 
Service  committee  did  the  Powder  room.  1 the  18th  century 
bed-room  (where  1 have  slept,  by  the  way,  after  asking  if  1 were 
“distinguished”  enough  to  try  the  new  mattress  I had  ordered  for 
the  high-post  bed  which  my  husband  had  used  up  at  our  farm  at 
P)uckingham) . iVliss  Helen  Fleisher  did  the  small  American 
Empire  bedroom  next  it,  and  we  hold  onr  Board  meetings  in  the 
Hostess  room,  directly  next  this,  where  dear  Mrs.  Martin’s  fine 
portrait  hangs,  painted  and  presented  by  IMiss  Archamhanlt. 
Above,  in  the  third  story  is  Mrs.  Elampton  Carson’s  enchanting 
attic  of  olden  times. 

Strawberry  Mansion  was  built  in  1798  by  Judge  William 
Lewis,  whose  portrait,  by  Stuart,  hangs  over  the  mantel  in  the 
18th  century  parlour  opposite.  He  was  born  of  Quaker  parentage 
in  Chester  County,  and  after  his  graduation  attained  the  high 
honour  of  United  States  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
became  president  judge  of  the  District  Court.  Jefferson’s  letter 
announcing  this  appointment,  and  the  commission  signed  by  Wash- 
ington, have  been  loaned  by  his  descendants  to  this  house.  Judge 
Lewis  devoted  much  time  to  the  defence  of  pacifist  Quakers  who 
were  so  often  denounced  as  traitors  during  the  Revolution.  He 
lived  here  peacefully  on  his  estate  for  20  years  and  died  here  in 
1819.  The  next  owner  of  the  house  was  also  from  Chester  County 
and  likewise  a “president  judge”;  also  a foe  to  the  slave  trade. 
Judge  Joseph  Hemphill  carried  on  the  hospitalities  practiced  by 
Judge  Lewis — there  was  much  entertaining  here  at  “SUMMER- 
TON”,  as  the  house  was  then  called,  and  friends  from  long  dis- 
tances arrived.  Calhoun  of  Carolina ; Randolph  of  Virginia ; 
Carroll  of  Maryland;  Daniel  Webster,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  great  Lafayette.  Judge  Hemphill  went  abroad  in  1827 
and  the  tradition  is  that  this  large  Music  room  was  added  during 
his  absence,  by  his  lively  son,  to  entertain  the  City  Troop,  of 
which  he  was  a member.  Later  were  added  the  bancj[uet  room,  etc. 
on  the  second  floor  over  the  kitchen.  The  house  grew  to  have 
a reputation  for  its  famous  strawberry  beds.  After  Judge  Hemp- 
hill’s death  in  1842,  the  family  moved  to  West  Chester,  and  the 
place  was  sold  at  a bargain  price  to  one  Mrs.  Grimes,  who  turned 
the  son’s  race  track  into  a pasture  and  later  specialized  in  straw- 
berries, and  let  it  be  known  she  would  serve  both  strawberries 
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and  cream  to  any  one  driving  by,  or  alighting  from  the  steam-hoat 
that  stopped  at  the  landing  below.  Later  on  a i\Ir.  George  Crock 
bought  the  place  and  in  1867  the  city  of  Philadelphia  bought  it 
from  him,  but  leased  it  hack  to  him,  and  he  continued  the  straw- 
berries and  cream  plan,  and  served  chicken  dinners  followed  by 
dancing,  etc.  Later  the  house  degenerated,  changing  hands  many 
times,  till  it  grew  a hit  too  gay  for  peaceful  Philadelphians.  Now 
it  has  returned  to  what  I hope  would  truly  please  that  good 
Quaker,  Judge  Lewis. 

Our  membership  numbers  about  800  so  far,  and  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  any  new  and  congenial  ones.  There  is  no  initiation 
fee  and  the  dues  are  small.  The  house  is  open  every  day  and 
hostesses  are  provided  three  times  a week.  We  all  offer  our 
services,  and  meet  (in  so  doing)  the  most  delightful  people,  often 
from  other  states.  One  man  came  recently  from  New  Zealand, 
just  because  he  had  read  in  a New  Zealand  j)aper  of  a certain 
model  in  miniature  of  a ship  he  was  interested  in  and  it  was  in 
our  Indian  Queen  Kitchen ! Last  week  I showed  a young  Japanese 
student  about  the  house.  Lie  said  he  had  come  to  see  the  dark 
marble  mantelpieces  (we  have  three  here).  Also  an  Austrian 
l)aroness  came  in  that  day,  very  anxious  to  tell  of  her  near  return 
to  Austria,  where  she  was  going — at  the  request  of  her  Emperor, 
“Little  Otto” — to  paint  his  portrait. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM’S  EXCAVATIONS 

IN  ITAEY 

(Read  at  a ijiccting  of  the  Soeiety,  February  27 , 1933) 

By  Jotiiam  Johnson,  Pii.D. 

The  excavations  at  IMintnrnae  wliich  we  of  the  University 
Mnsenin  are  conducting-  are  the  result  of  a singularly  fortuitous 
chain  of  circumstances.  You  know  that  Italy  up  to  the  present 
time  has  extended  no  other  important  concession  to  a foreign 
institution,  preparing  to  retain  for  herself  the  major  archaeological 
opportunities  in  the  country.  Italy  decided,  however,  to  relent  in 
one  instance  as  an  international  experiment,  and  the  extension 
of  this  invitation  to  our  Museum  is  an  honor  which  we  have 
tried  to  justify  by  every  means  and  resource  available  to  us.  The 
excavations  themselves  have  been  markedly  successful,  and  we 
are  now  embarked  upon  the  ])uhlication  of  the  finds  in  completion 
of  our  contribution  to  Italian  archaeology.  I shall  presently  show 
you  a group  of  photographs  which  illustrate  the  field  of  our  work ; 
but  first  I must  tell  you  how  we  came  to  select  Minturnae,  and 
something  about  the  city  itself. 

In  the  correspondence  between  the  Italian  government  and 
the  IMuseum,  the  site  of  Stabia  was  mentioned  as  a suitable  field 
for  work  of  this  nature.  Stabia  was  the  third  Vesuvian  city, 
having  been  buried  in  79  A.  D.  along  with  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum. Stabia  had  an  important  advantage ; we  could  predict 
the  character  and  the  abundance  of  the  monuments  of  the  city 
from  its  sister-towns,  and  sporadic  Bourlion  excavations  in  Stabia 
had  confirmed  the  prediction.  We  could  approach  the  site  with 
confidence  of  extensive  discoveries  typical  of  this  first-century 
A.  D.  Campanian  civilization  already  so  familiar  to  us. 

But  when  the  Museum  had  accepted  Stabia  and  I had 
reached  Naples  to  begin  work,  I found  that  to  get  at  the  center 
of  the  ancient  town  we  would  first  have  to  devote  our  entire 
appropriation  to  the  purchase  of  the  famous  Gregnano  vineyards 
which  overlie  it.  Clearly,  this  was  impossible.  Another  site,  that 
of  iMinturnae,  was  offered  instead,  and  we  went  out  to  inspect  it. 
I have  seldom  been  so  disappointed.  I felt  instinctively  that  there 
was  nothing  there  to  find,  that  IMinturnae  had  never  been  anything 
but  a very  minor  provincial  town  and  that  we  could  dig  there  for 
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years  without  adding  a statue  or  an  important  building  or  inscrip- 
tion to  our  fund  of  knowledge.  Well,  I hope  I continue  to  guess 
as  badly  for  the  future.  Minturnae  was  still  more  accessible  than 
Stabia  and  I agreed  to  run  trial  trenches  through  it,  feeling  that 
with  our  shovels  once  in  the  ground  we  could  negotiate  more 
pointedly  for  a new  choice.  A week  later,  when  Mr.  Jayne  arrived 
from  America  to  see  how  we  were  getting  along,  we  had  uncovered 
part  of  the  earliest  forum  of  the  city,  sections  of  fortification  walls 
of  the  sixth  and  of  the  third  centuries  B.  C.,  two  temples,  a long 
and  extremely  important  series  of  early  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
enough  Roman  sculpture  to  fill  one  of  the  storerooms  which  we 
had  rented.  Since  then,  with  exception  of  the  work  being  done  in 
Rome,  no  excavations  in  Italy  have  drawn  the  attention  of  scholars 
as  Minturnae  has.  We  have  opened  up  a great  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  primitive  Roman  political  institutions,  for  we  have 
laid  bare  one  of  the  first  Roman  military  colonies  to  be  sent  out 
when  Rome  undertook  to  win  the  supremacy  of  Italy;  we  have 
located  and  prepared  to  excavate  the  pre-Roman  city  which  the 
classical  historians  tell  us  was  an  Auruncian  foundation ; and  we 
have  proved  almost  conclusively  that  we  are  going  to  find  an 
Etruscan  colony  on  the  same  spot.  Not  content  with  that, 
Minturnae  yielded  material  for  the  study  of  Imperial  Rome  to 
compare  with  many  a site ; seven  temples,  tremendous  public 
works,  and  great  quantities  of  Roman  portrait  sculpture  have  come 
to  light.  We  have  never  looked  back  upon  Stabia  with  any  regrets 
after  our  first  week  at  Minturnae. 

Slides. 
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A RRC1-:XT  TOUR  AROUND  TUI'.  WORLD 
(Read  at  a mectiiuj  of  the  Society,  .Ipril  24,  1923) 

1)V  Henry  Raul  Busch 

Less  than  ten  days  ag'o  and  while  I was  still  counting  the 
hours  on  shore,  the  very  energetic  chairman  of  our  program  com- 
mittee asked  me  to  address  yon  at  this  meeting.  While  still  at 
sea,  1 had  prepared  an  order  for  lantern  slides  for  another  purpose 
and  placed  it  that  morning.  Adth  a number  of  additions,  these 
pictures  (all  selected  from  nearly  one  thousand  exposures  made 
during  the  tour)  are  the  basis  of  m}^  remarks  this  evening. 

With  such  a large  subject,  much  must  he  omitted  and  I must 
remember  that  many  of  you  may  have  been  over  the  same  ground 
or  considerable  parts  of  it. 

In  Palestine  and  Egypt  we  first  met  the  race  problem. 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  Jews  and  a host  of  smaller  groups. 
For  forty  centuries  it  has  been  acute  and  is  becoming  more  so. 
Not  less.  The  Sphinx  has  much  to  look  sad  for.  Christians,  as 
well  as  others,  would  like  to  set  themselves  in  a high  place  to  be 
looked  up  to,  but  bitter  disputes  among  their  several  churches  for 
custody  and  control  of  Holy  places  have  often  been  pacified  by 
Mohammedan  authority  and  force.  England  must  display  wisdom, 
tact,  and  toleration  of  the  highest  order  to  maintain  peace. 

All  the  East  is  full  of  contrasts.  From  the  window-balcony  of 
our  rooms  at  Shepheard’s  Hotel  in  Cairo  contrast  is  thrust  upon 
us.  To  the  right,  over  low  roofs,  is  not  a lovely  sight.  Braying 
donkeys  assail  our  ears  and  our  noses  have  more  than  they  can 
bear.  A woman  makes  dung  fuel.  Without  leaving  the  spot,  turn 
90  degrees  to  the  left  to  enjoy  the  hotel  garden  where  birds  sing 
and  noses  are  not  distressed  if  the  wind  is  right. 

We  next  turn  to  the  glories  of  the  Grand  Moguls.  The  Taj 
Mahal.  The  great  fore-court  and  outer  gateway  and  modern 
tonga  carts.  We  turn,  and  through  the  main  gateway  see  the  Taj. 
Beautiful  in  itself,  very  beautiful;  but  tremendously  enhanced  by 
its  wonderful  setting.  Fore-court,  gateway,  park,  canal,  fountains, 
and  flanking  Mosque. 

There  are  many  magnificent  tombs  in  this  land  of  the  Moguls, 
some  larger  and  more  elegant  that  the  Taj.  1 was  more  impressed 
by  the  glories  of  the  living.  The  forts  at  Agra  and  Delhi  are  great 
fortified  residences,  with  spacious  lawns  and  courts  and  beautiful 
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Dklhi — i^'oRT.  AIoti  Masjii)  ( Pkarl  Mosque)  from  the  Diwan-i- 
KifAS  (Private  Audience  Paviuon).  The  I.ast  Is  of  White  Marble 
WITH  Mosaic  in  1^'lorextine  Style,  Done  by  Italian  Workmen. 


l)uiklings.  The  BoiiiTons  at  ATrsailles  hardly  equalled  this,  d'hen 
the  Grand  Moguls  were  living  in  the  midst  of  a conquered  j)eo])le 
and  surrounded  themselves  with  the  high  walls  of  forts.  Today, 
racial  feeling  still  rims  high  and  the  English  are  still  on  the 
defense.  They  make  believe  to  forget,  but  sober  heads  remember 
tbe  Mutiny  of  1857  and  are  prepared.  While  onr  ship  lay  at 
Bombay  some  Hindu  schoolboys  were  jilaying  football  in  a park 
when  their  ball  flew  wild  and  struck  a Mohammedan  sitting  on 
a nearby  bench,  reading  a newspaper.  There  was  a “ryot”  and 
fourteen  deaths.  So  it  was  a magnificent  gesture  to  build  the  new 
capital  at  Delhi.  The  ninth  city  to  arise  near  the  site,  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  inland. 

We  have  a quick  look  at  other  scenes  about  Delhi ; the  great 
Jnmma  Masjid  (Friday  Mosque),  the  tomb  of  Hnmaynn,  the 
ruins  at  Kntb  where  stands  that  iron  jiillar,  wonder  of  metal- 
lurgists, sixteen  inches  diameter,  twenty-four  feet  high,  erected 
in  1052  A.  D.  and  showing  no  sign  of  rust. 

At  Benares,  we  were  up  betimes  to  see  the  early  morning 
crowds  on  the  ghats  of  the  Ganges  and  among  that  multitude  the 
Jalsain  Ghat  (Burning  Place)  was  only  an  incident,  hardly  more 
oflfensive  than  the  filth  of  the  river  and  the  filth  of  the  temples. 
As  night  falls  the  whole  countryside  is  filled  with  the  pungent 
odor  of  dung  fuel  cooking  the  evening  meal. 

After  all  the  dry,  arid  condition  of  India;  although  we  had 
enjoyed  sweet  lemons,  and  the  tangerines  of  Nagpur  ; Ce}don  was 
a delight  of  greenery  and  running  waters.  We  leave  the  large 
party  behind  and  in  a small  auto  with  Singalese  driver  and  guide 
we  take  to  the  hills.  First  to  Kandy  and  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth, 
set  beside  a lovely  lake  surrounded  with  thickly  wooded  mountains. 
We  leave  below  ns,  the  cocoannts  and  rubber  and  then  the  bananas. 
Dark  skinned  Tamils,  with  only  a loin  cloth,  are  the  laborers  here: 
for  the  Singalese  are  a superior  race.  The  men  wear  their  hair 
long,  done  up  m a knot  at  the  back,  with  a round  comb  adorning 
the  top. 

Between  3(X)0  and  5000  feet  is  the  tea  belt.  At  Nuwara  Elyia 
(NurHia)  6000  feet  above  sea,  we  found  the  thermometer  below 
60  degrees  and  enjoyed  a roaring  fire.  At  Columbo  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  90  degrees  as  usual. 

In  Java,  the  Bo-trees  of  Buitenzorg  and  the  liquid  Gamelon 
music  of  Feles  Lakes  need  not  detain  us  tonight  as  we  must  pass 
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Agra — Fort  Musamman  Burj.  (Jessamin  Tower)  Where  Shah 
Jahan  Was  Imprisoned  for  the  Last  Years  of  His  Life.  Two  Miles 
Away,  Down  the  Jumna  River  He  Could  See  the  Taj  Mahal,  the 
Tomb  He  Had  Built  for  His  Favorite  Wife  Mumtaz-i-Mahal. 


Benares.  'I’m:  Jalsain  (hiat  (1>urning  Place) 


over  to  Bangkok  and  see  some  pictures  of  the  wonderful  temples. 
These  have  been  restored  recently  as  a thank  offering  for  the 
return  of  the  King’s  eyesight. 

We  see  roadside  ])ictures  near  iManila,  the  shops  on  the  quay 
at  Singa])ore ; and  a great  lot  of  hnm-hoats  about  our  ship  in  Hong 
Kong.  Bargaining  is  ever  active.  Jt  is  a game  that  one  can  learn 
to  enjoy.  Our  system  of  one  price  based  on  cost  is  largely  artificial 
and  ignores  the  value  to  the  purchaser. 

We  enjoyed  driving  through  the  beautifid  country  about 
Hong  Kong,  especially  around  the  island  to  Repulse  Bay,  and 
then  w'ent  to  Canton.  1 will  speak  of  only  one  “sight”  here.  The 
House  of  the  Living  Dead.  Here  in  a labyrinth  of  small  apart- 
ments lie  the  dead  in  their  coffins,  awaiting  a pro])itious  day  for 
burial  to  be  set  by  the  astrologers,  d'he  length  of  time  must  bear 
a pretty  close  relation  to  the  family  ability  to  pay. 

Our  visit  to  Shanghai  was  very  brief.  The  line  of  warships  of 
as  many  flags  moored  stem  to  stern  in  midstream  before  the  city. 
The  “Concessions’’  with  their  broad  boulevards  and  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Bubbling  W’ell.  The  Bund  and  its  great  hotels.  The 
Chinese  city  with  its  intricate  narrow  streets,  its  four  storied 
Temple  and  its  zig-zag,  spirit-proof  bridge,  leading  across  a filthy 
pond  to  the  picturescpie  Willow-pattern  Tea  House.  All  were  soon 
passed  and  we  were  off  for  the  North. 

For  fourteen  miles  our  ship  pushes  its  way  through  the  ice 
to  an  anchorage  two  miles  off  Chin-Wang-Tao.  Nine  miles  to 
the  North,  at  Shan-Haik-WHn  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Great 
\\’all  rests  on  the  sea.  The  Japanese  are  there. 

We  land  and  take  train  for  Peking.  No  longer  the  “Northern 
Capital”  but  just  Peiping  the  “Northern  City”.  The  railroad  line 
looks  very  warlike  with  many  soldiers,  entrenchments  at  the 
bridges,  army  posts  at  Chiang  Li,  forty-five  miles  from  Chin- 
Wang-Tao,  and  another,  fifty  miles  beyond.  Wc  see  armored 
trains  and  many  troop  trains  moving.  The  storm  is  not  to  break 
however  until  this  lot  of  tourists  have  left. 

In  Peking,  for  most  still  call  it  so,  we  pass  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  intensely  interesting  days  of  our  whole  tour. 

The  Temple  of  Heaven  had  always  held  my  fancv.  I had 
thought  of  it  as  a common  type  however,  frequently  repeated.  Not 
until  I stood  before  it,  did  I realize  how  gloriously  unique  it 
really  is. 
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Bangkok.  A (iatkway  in  thk  Wat  Bo 


One  day  we  journeyed  to  the  01)servatory,  two  miles  in 
rickshas  throu”h  narrow,  nnpaved  lanes,  lined  with  ^ray  brick 
walls.  Another  day  at  the  Confncian  Temple  we  had  a dust  storm, 
a little  one  perhaps,  but  the  air  turned  yellow  and  we  held  hand- 
kerchiefs over  our  faces  and  could  hardly  l)reathe. 

Peking'  is  a city  of  walls,  not  only  the  sixteen  miles  around 
the  d'artar  City  and  ten  miles  more  to  enclose  the  Chinese  City  to 
the  South  ; hut  within  is  the  wall  of  the  Imperial  City  and  within 
that  again  the  nioat  and  forty  feet  high  walls  of  the  Forbidden 
City.  The  Legation  quarter  is  walled  and  fortified  (since  1900) 
and  every  compound  has  its  outer  and  courtyard  walls.  Behind 


Peking.  The  Temple  of  Heaven 


each  gateway  from  the  street  is  a “devil  screen”  for  Chinese  devils 
move  only  in  straight  lines  and  to  make  the  way  crooked  is 
a sure  protection. 

After  so  many  walls  we  must  needs  see  the  Great  Wall.  We 
took  train  from  Hsi-chih-men,  the  Northwest  gate  to  where  the 
wall  dips  down  from  the  mountains  to  cross  the  Nan-kau  pass.  At 
the  station  (Ching-lung-chiao)  “we  were  surrounded  by  a wild 
vociferating  mob  of  the  most  terrific-looking  cut-throats  that 
never  slit  a gizzard  in  their  lives”.  In  chairs,  they  carried  us  for 
a mile  over  a rough  path  with  the  air  full  of  snow,  hard  frozen  and 
driven  by  a high  wind,  to  where  the  road  pierced  the  wall  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  pass.  From  here  one  could  climb  the  wall  to  his 
heart’s  content,  or  strength,  over  the  mountains  to  tower  after 
tower.  To  the  West  there  was  a thousand  miles  for  such  exercise; 
to  the  East,  not  much  over  three  hundred.  For  myself,  at  this 
point,  I traveled  with  my  eyes,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  but  not 
much  with  my  feet. 

From  Peking  back  to  the  ship : Mr.  and  i\Irs.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  were  our  companions.  W’e  found  them  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  I rather  think  his  habit  of  making  pert  and  cutting 
remarks  is  affected  for  the  sake  of  publicity,  which  he  loves. 

As  the  allotted  time  is  exhausted,  I will  close  with  a few  pic- 
tures of  those  amazing  Mausolea  of  the  First  and  Third  Shoguns 
at  Nikko  built  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


Full  sets  of  the  present  currency  of  every  country  visited  were 
exhibited. 
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PHILADEUMIIA  AS  SICPN  1^>EF()RK 
TUK  CIVIL  WAR 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  Febnuiry  26,  1934) 

Rv  Dr.  S.  W.  V'oodhouse,  Jr. 

1,  very  ])crtinently,  have  been  asked — “Ijy  whom?”  l)iit  it 
would  have  made  an  already  lengthy  title  prolix  to  have  said  “as 
recorded  by  the  eye  of  the  camera.”  The  pictures  that  I am  going 
to  show  you  are  not  reproductions  of  paintings  or  engravings,  for 
these  allow  the  imagination  or  recollection  of  the  portrayer  to 
vary,  while  the  camera  presents  to  us  the  actual  ai)pearance  of 
something  that  existed  at  the  time. 

All  peoples  seem  to  have  had  among  them  some  who  were 
given  to  antiquarian  collecting.  In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Philadelphia  had  two  men  who  were  preeminently  the 
preservers  of  things  as  they  had  been,  two  citizens  who  should 
always  have  a prominent  place  in  our  annals,  John  McAllister  and 
his  lifelong  friend  Charles  A.  Poulson.  Fortunately,  most  of  their 
collections  have  been  preserved  in  public  places,  Poulson’s  in  the 
Library  Company,  and  iMcAllister’s  both  in  the  Library  Company 
and  the  Historical  Society. 

When  the  camera  began  to  be  used,  old  Mr.  F.  DeBurg 
Richards,  pushing  a hand  cart  full  of  impedimenta,  recorded  by 
his  camera  a series  of  photographs  from  which  my  slides  are  made. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  older  among  you  remember  this  old  gentle- 
man, a Quaker  artist,  one  of  the  biggest  men  and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  baseball  fans. 

With  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  wet  plate  camera  one  May 
morning  in  1854  he  appeared  at  Old  Swede’s  Church  (Slide).  I 
particularly  like  this  picture,  showing  as  it  does  not  only  the  old 
church,  but  immediately  at  the  back,  lying  at  the  wharf  in  the 
Delaware  River,  one  of  those  many  square-rigged  ships  to  which 
so  much  of  our  prosperity  is  due. 

However,  we  will  walk  up  Washington  Avenue  to  Fifth 
Street,  that  we  may  see  there  (standing  until  comparatively 
recently)  the  W’harton  House  called  “Walnut  Grove.”  (Slide). 
Looking  back  from  the  front  of  this  house  toward  the  River,  we 
may  fancy  the  gay  company  of  the  IMeschianza  brought  by  barges 
down  to  the  Wharton’s  wharf,  at  approximately  the  site  of  the 
old  Navy  Yard  where  they  landed.  The  old  house  faced  many 
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vicissitudes.  It  was  a chair  factory,  an  orphanage,  and  at  last  was 
known  as  the  Wharton  Public  School. 

As  we  proceed  north,  we  might  pass  along  Penn  Street  where, 
below  Lombard,  there  are  four  houses  (Slide)  that  were  occupied 
at  one  time  by  people  of  the  great  world,  as  is  shown  by  the  wood- 
work in  the  second  floor  of  the  middle  house,  or  in  the  lower 
rooms  of  the  one  nearer  South  Street.  Opposite  was  the  counting 
house  of  Willing  and  Francis. 

Further  on,  we  come  to  Dock  Street  (Slide),  where  we  may 
see  one  of  the  old  sail  lofts  and  familiar  counting  house  with 
the  dwelling  above  of  one  of  the  old  ship  owners.  And  looking 
across  the  street  in  1860  ( Slide)  Mr.  Bonsall  shows  us  a row  of 
old  stores  where  the  market  house  now  stands.  In  these  little 
stores  was  done  a world  of  Philadelphia’s  commerce. 

Continuing  up  Dock  Street,  at  the  intersection  of  Chancellor 
we  see  the  site  of  the  Morris’s  l)rewery  and  looking  over  the  roof 
the  east  gable  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  (Slide).  Notice  on  the  north- 
west corner  the  one  then-remaining  eighteenth  century  dwelling. 

From  Front  Street  up  Dock  we  might  have  seen  1800  (Slide) 
a Conestoga  Wagon  going  towards  the  site  of  the  Blue  Anchor, 
or  the  shops  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  Street. 

As  Dock  Street  empties  into  Third,  we  have  an  interesting 
Daguerreoty])e  taken  by  Mr.  Langenheim  in  1844  (Slide)  showing 
the  Girard  Bank,  at  that  time  occu])ied  by  the  military  as  General 
Cadwalader’s  headcpiarters  during  the  anti-Catholic  riots. 

If  we  follow  Mr.  Richards  one  day  in  April,  1859  we  will 
And  him  with  his  camera  pointed  towards  Cliestnut  Street,  looking 
at  the  west  side  of  Front  (Slide).  4'he  house  with  the  pent  roof 
over  the  door  was  the  Joshua  Fisher  dwelling,  their  warehouses 
and  wharf  l)eing  at  the  liack  of  the  lot  on  Dock  Street.  The  hou.se 
continued  to  l)e  a residence  until  Samuel  R.  Fisher  died  there  in 
1858. 

4'urning  into  Chestnut  Street,  we  will  see  at  the  southwest 
corner  (Slide)  an  old  house,  from  the  second-story  wind(')w  of 
which  one  of  the  first  Daguerreotypes  was  made.  The  bulk  win- 
dow of  tbe  two  brick  houses  back  of  this  were  the  McAllister’s 
o])tical  shop.  The  Daguerreotype  to  which  1 referred  (Slide)  looks 
down  Chestnut  Street  toward  the  Delaware,  where  we  may  see  a 
suggestion  of  .Smith’s  Island  in  the  river.  ( )ne  item  of  interest  is 
the  old  lantern  shown  in  the  foreground.  These  lanterns  sur- 
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North-east  Corner,  Third  and  Dock  Streets — Girard  Bank  at 
THE  Time  teie  Latter  Was  Occupied  by  the  Military  During  the 
Riots,  1844. 


mounted  the  round  or  octagonal  boxes  which  were  provided  as 
shelters  for  the  watch. 

Those  of  you  who  have  come  up  on  the  ferries  know  the  steep 
declivity.  My  grandfather  used  to  tell  of  a snowy  night  when  the 
boys  finding  the  watch  asleep  in  his  box  at  High  Street,  tied  a 
rope  around  it,  overturned  the  box  and  rolled  the  watch  down 
the  hill  to  the  river,  and  then  scampered  away. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street,  we  see  several  of  the  old 
residences.  But  now  we  will  retrace  our  steps  and  go  down  Third 
Street  to  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Next  door  on  the  south,  in  1790, 
was  the  residence  of  Joseph  Sims  (Slide).  Immediately  under 
the  chancel  window  that  we  see  in  St.  Peter’s  is  the  slab  bearing 
his  coat  of  arms,  where  he  was  laid  to  rest.  Joseph  Sims  was  one 
of  Philadelphia’s  most  affluent  and  esteemed  merchants.  His 
vessels,  the  “Rebecca  Sims”  the  “VVoodrup  Sims”  and  the  “Fame”, 
large  ships,  brought  to  Philadelphia  the  riches  of  the  world — tea, 
spices  and  silks  of  the  East  Indies. 

His  success  became  proverbial,  and  like  Robert  Morris,  the 
old  house  on  Third  Street  seemed  of  small  account,  so  he  caused 
Latrobe  to  build  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  a house  that  we  shall 
see  later.  Regard  this  house  well  and  become  familiar  with 
it.  It  is  the  ty]:ie  of  residence  coni])aratively  common  in  our 
old  city  that  Al)raham  Ritter  writing  (1860)  “Philadelphia  Mer- 
chants as  I Knew  Them  Sixty  Years  Ago”,  s])eaks  of  as  a “resi- 
dence of  the  first  class.”  Very  typical  of  Philadelphia,  the  cellar 
door  in  the  pavement  and  the  garden  entrance  on  the  side.  ( Slide.) 

We  will  walk  on  up  Third  Street,  called  “Society  Hill”.  For 
some  reason  this  designation  seems  to  have  been  thought  to 
connote  the  residence  of  the  upper  classes  ; hut  it  was  so  named 
because  most  of  the  lots  were  originally  held  by  Penn's  Society 
of  Free  Traders. 

It  certainly  later  l)ecame  what  Joshua  Francis  Fisher  calls 
the  “Court  end  of  town”,  and  here  naturally  one  of  Mr.  Sims’ 
friends,  William  Crammond,  erected  the  fine  house  at  the  south 
west  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  (Slide)  which  stood  there  until 
very  recently.  My  father  has  told  me  of  going  to  a party  there 
as  a small  hoy,  the  ])arty  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  a i)inca])ple, 
which  had  arrived  on  one  of  Mr.  Crammond’s  vessels,  in  edible 
condition. 

Practically  the  entire  block  from  here  nearly  to  Walnut  Street 
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Joseph  Sims’  Old  Mansion 
Just  South  of  St.  Peter's  Church  Ground  on 
THE  West  Side  of  Third  Street 


was  the  ])roperty  of  the  Willings.  In  1749,  the  sycamore  tree 
seen  (Slide)  was  newly  planted.  Charles  Willing,  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  America,  erected  his  house  at  the  north  west 
corner  of  Third  and  what  has  since  become  Willing’s  Alley.  He 
came  from  Somerset  and  very  naturally  had  the  feeling  that  Bath 
or  Portland  stone  was  the  more  elegant  trim,  so  imported  the 
steps  and  door  trim  of  Portland  stone.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  the  only  stone  door  trim  in  Philadelphia. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  two  four-story  houses  was  open  as 
Mr.  Willing’s  garden.  Colonel  Byrd  of  ATstover  having  married 
i\Ir.  Whlling’s  daughter  Mary,  built  immediately  to  the  south  of 
these  buildings  the  house  which  he  occupied  at  different  periods, 
which  afterwards  l)ecame  successively  the  residence  of  Governor 
Penn  and  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  Chew. 

Beyond  this  on  the  south,  still  stands  the  residence  of  another 
Willing,  who  had  married  Samuel  Powel.  Continuing  to  Spruce 
Street  was  the  sumptuous  residence  of  another  son-in-law,  William 
Bingham. 

But  we  will  not  go  further  south,  rather  re-turn  into  Walnut 
Street,  where,  on  the  north  side  of  the  way  in  1859,  we  would 
have  seen  (Slide)  the  house  marked  No.  1,  Bishop  White’s  resi- 
dence, No.  2,  Charles  Chauncey’s  residence  and  No.  3,  his  office, 
d’hese  were  at  d'hird  Street,  next  but  one  to  the  corner. 

In  Fourth  Street  just  .south  of  Walnut  was  the  old  house 
(Slide)  long  the  Bolden’s  place  of  business  (the  old  number  being 
69  South  Fourth  Street).  The  Jngersoll’s  house  and  garden 
adjoined  this  on  the  south. 

On  the  ()p])osite  side  of  the  street  (Slide)  we  see  the  houses 
still  standing,  the  first  of  which  was  McCall’s.  The  one  at  the 
corner  was  owned  by  Louis-Philli])e,  and  across  Focu.st  Street  the 
old  Dr.  Shi])pen  House,  best  remembered  as  the  residence  of 
Doctor  Cas])ar  Wistar.  It  was  here  that  the  “Wistar  Parties”  had 
their  origin,  and  in  the  house  built  to  the  south  in  the  old  garden 
(.Slide),  Mr.  Cadwallader  had  his  residence.  These  jiictures  were 
done  by  Mr.  Richards  in  1857. 

Retracing  our  ste])s  to  the  High  .Street  we  may  .see,  as  Mr. 
fames  McClee’s  did  in  August.  1858,  the  old  Col'lee  Mouse,  the 
center  of  so  mueh  of  Philadelphia’s  commercial  activity.  (.Slide.) 
Immediately  oj)])osite  (.Slide)  we  might  look,  as  Mr.  Richards  did 
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West  Sxde  of  Fourth  Street,  from  above  Prune,  to  Spruce  Street. 
Upper  Corner  Louis  Phillipe’s  House,  Lower  Corner  Dr.  Shippen's 
House,  also  Dr.  Wister's,  Last  Job  R.  Tyson’s 
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in  1854,  at  the  end  of  the  old  market  houses  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  westward  to  Fourth. 

Had  we  turned  south  in  Fifth  Street  (Slide),  we  would  have 
passed  the  old  Black  Bear  Tavern  and  next  beyond  it  the  offices 
of  the  Girard  Estate  (Slide),  and  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  Street, 
what  was  in  1859  called  “Fred  Brown’s  New  Building.”  (Slide). 

However,  we  must  see  what  was  to  the  north  of  IMarket 
Street,  so  we  will  go  up  to  Race  Street  (Slide)  and  look  at  the 
Pennington  Mansion  at  the  corner  of  Crown.  On  the  opposite  cor- 
ner we  will  see  the  Counting-  House  (Slide)  that  used  to  be 
attached  to  his  old  molasses  business.  This  fine  double  house  shows 
clearly  that  the  Quakers  were  not  averse  to  doing  themselves  well. 

We  must  look  at  the  Free  Quakers’  Meeting  House  still 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  (Slide).  The  view  shows 
us  also  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  Street  towards  Sixth, 
some  of  which,  notably  the  one  shown  with  the  balcony,  are  still 
standing.  It  is,  however,  difficult  there  to  see  almost  at  6th  the 
house  shown  in  the  next  slide,  a “Fine  residence  of  the  first  class” 
showing  the  number  524-26.  This  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
Quaker  preacher,  Samuel  Emlen.  Note  the  similarity  between  this 
house  and  the  residence  of  Joseph  Sims. 

At  the  corner  of  Seventh  was  David  Rittenhouse’s  residence 
(Slide)  and  near  by,  north  of  Arch,  we  would  see  the  site  of  the 
old  Mint  (Slide)  as  it  appeared  in  1854. 

But  we  might  pause  a moment  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
look  eastward  on  Arch  Street,  as  the  camera  had  in  1858  (Slide). 
The  first  house  shown  is  still  standing,  also  the  third,  which  was 
for  years  the  em])orium  of  Vitto  Viti.  Further  along  you  will  see 
the  colonnade  of  the  old  Arch  Street  Theatre.  It  was  there  the 
last  time  I passed,  but  has  perha])s  been  torn  down  since. 

In  January,  1858,  we  would  have  seen  in  Fifth  Street  at  Jane 
(Slide)  the  Ryle  House  where  resided  Miss  Hamilton  of  the 
Woodlands. 

The  next  slide  is  an  old  view,  1851,  by  Richards  showing  the 
hou.ses  opj)Osite  the  State  House.  On  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
on  the  south  ea.st  corner  of  Chestnut  and  h'ifth  was  the  old 
Norris  property,  where  five  liouses  were  l)uilt.  As  you  will  see 
(Slide)  they  were  houses  of  people  of  the  first  importance. 
Number  426  was  long  the  residence  of  Doctor  Adam  Kuhn.  Here, 


it  is  shown  as  Levy’s  Drygood’s  Store.  Next  beyond  it,  Hailey 
and  Kitchen’s  Silversmiths  Store. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  in  a dwelling,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  had  a store  front  hy  Strickland  Kneas  (Slide), 
were  W illing  and  Rasch  the  silversmiths.  Beyond  this  was  another 
silversmith.  Pepper ; and  at  the  corner,  Fred  Brown’s  Drugstore 
later  pulled  down  to  erect  the  iron  building  Fred  Brown’s  new 
store,  back  of  which  were  the  three  houses  on  Fifth  Street,  the 
northernmost  being  the  residence  and  studio  of  Thomas  Snlly  the 
artist.  Next  door,  to  south,  with  a shop  window,  was  (Slide) 
Blake’s  JMnsic  Store. 

However,  had  we  gone  west  on  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  north 
side  above  Sixth  we  wonld  have  seen  the  '‘Old  Drnry”  as  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  was  called  (Slide).  In  the  niches  of  the  second 
floor  were  the  two  wooden  figures,  Thalia  and  carved 

by  W’illiam  Rush,  which  are  now  the  property  of  the  Forrest 
Home.  Anyone  wonld  fill  an  hour  barely  outlining  some  of  the 
great  memories  of  the  old  actors  and  actresses  who  trod  the  boards 
here,  but  we  are  trying  to  see  what  the  camera  show'ed. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets 
(Slide)  was  the  old  wine  store  of  Aaron  Wolff.  The  balcony  next 
to  the  west,  some  of  us  may  remember  as  a part  of  the  “Wash- 
ington House”. 

Next  to  the  corner,  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  at  Eighth 
Street  stood  the  house  built  by  Edward  Shippen,  LL.D.,  and  left 
to  his  daughter  Eliza,  the  wife  of  Edward  Burd  (Slide).  It  was 
long  known  as  the  residence  of  Doctor  Daniel  Coxe,  who  had  it 
remodeled  in  1835.  Here  he  used  the  first  gilt  moulding  in  the  city, 
at  a cost  of  the  then-surprising  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
the  two  parlors.  There  is  also  an  unusual  picture  seen  (Slide)  of 
the  back  or  garden  view  of  this  house.  The  doorway  shown  here 
was  originally  the  entrance  on  Chestnut  Street  until  Doctor  Coxe 
had  the  alterations  made.  Apparently  the  old  housekeeper  who 
wrote  in  1857  to  Mr.  John  McAllister  was  mistaken,  as  Edward 
Shippen  who  died  April  15,  1806  seems  to  have  died  and  been 
buried  from  the  house  in  Fourth  Street  which  was  for  years  his 
residence  and  his  father’s  before  him.  It  was  from  that  house 
that  his  daughter  iMargaret  married  Benedict  Arnold. 

The  Butler  House  (Slide)  built  in  1794  for  the  Reverend 
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Thomas  Ruston,  was  for  a long  time  a fashionable  boarding 
house  at  the  north  west  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Eighth  Streets. 

On  the  opposite  side,  south  west  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Ninth  Streets,  was  the  mansion  that  Latrobe  ljuilt  in  1804  for 
Joseph  Sims  (Slide).  There  probably  was  no  other  mansion  quite 
so  elegant  in  its  appointments.  The  mantels  were  of  marble  with 
bluejohn  columns,  or  with  Wedgewood  inlay.  Wdien  Joseph  Sims 
crashed,  his  niece’s  husband,  Edward  Shippen  Burd  bought  the 
property,  and  Joseph  Sims  returned  to  his  house  in  Third  Street, 
where  he  closed  his  long  and  honored  life.  ]\Irs.  Edward  Shippen 
Burd  who  founded  the  Burd  Orphan  Asylum  resided  here  until 
her  death,  and  the  property  was  demolished  in  1860.  The  garden 
extending  to  Sansom  Street  (Slide)  also  shows  us  what  so  many 
can  remember,  Philadelj)hia’s  cobble  paved  streets. 

There  is  a sketch  of  the  house  Latrobe  built  for  Robert  Wain 
at  the  south  east  corner  of  Seventh  Street  and  Chestnut.  This  no 
doubt  was  a splendid  town  house,  unfortunately  the  camera  did 
not  see  it. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Chestnut  Street  above  Ninth  (Slide) 
was  the  Marcoe  House,  later  to  become  known  as  a fashionable 
residential  hotel.  The  house  (Brown’s)  to  the  west  of  it  shows 
us  what  this  house  was  like  before  it  was  changed  over  for  its 
commercial  use.  General  George  Cadwalader  lived  in  one  of  the 
high  houses  west  of  this. 

At  the  north  west  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut,  Major 
David  Lennox  built  his  fine  residence  ( Slide)  which  was  after- 
wards for  years  occu])ied  by  his  niece,  Miss  Sallie  Keen.  1 hoj)e 
the  Philadel])hians  that  see  the  furniture  in  the  Erench  room  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  may  some  of  them  remember  this 
Erench  white  and  gold  furniture  was  that  which  Major  Lennox 
brought  back  from  his  embassy  abroad  to  furnish  the  drawing- 
room of  his  (then)  new  house.  The  clock  also  belonged  to  this 
importation.  The  furniture  was  originally  beautifully  covered  in 
stri])cd  yellow  silk  with  blue  galons  and  tasseled  fringe.  Miss 
Sallie  Keen  left  it  for  life  to  Mrs.  W iley  Mitcbell,  at  whose  death 
it  was  sold  and  jmrchased  by  the  Associate  Committee  of  Wh)inen 
for  the  Museum. 

fust  west  of  this  house  (Slide)  in  1859  was  a famous  ]>astry 
cook’s  sweet  sho]),  “ 1 ’arkinson’s  Restaurant.”  d'lie  line  house 
beyond  was  the  residence  of  the  Kohns  of  .South  Carolina,  who 
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Residence  of  David  Lennox 
North-west  Corner  Chestnut  and  Tenth  Streets 
Miss  Sally  Keen,  His  Niece,  Lived  There 
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had  their  country  place  on  what  is  now  Diamond  Street,  west  of 
Sixteenth. 

Had  we  looked,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  at  the  other 
side  of  Chestnut  Street  beyond  Twelfth,  we  would  have  seen  this 
row  of  houses  (Slide)  extending  to  Mr.  Meschert’s  residence  on 
the  west. 

Now  we  must  go  further  afield  and  jump  around,  so  that  we 
may  see  the  old  Bullock  House  on  Third  Street  north  of  Market 
(Slide).  On  the  north  side  of  Market  Street,  just  below  Eighth, 
(Slide)  is  the  Perot  House,  which  was  the  last  to  be  occupied  as 
a residence.  The  house  (Slide)  with  a double  deck  veranda,  was 
the  Hurst  Mansion  at  Fifth  and  South  Streets  facing  west. 

My  next  view,  with  the  trees,  the  colonnaded  building,  the  car 
tracks  and  the  cobble  stones  should  be  remembered  by  most  of  you, 
but  I doubt  if  you  can  give  me  the  answer.  It  was  John  Chamber’s 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  north  east  corner  of 
Broad  and  Sansom.  The  wall  and  greenhouses  seen  through  the 
trees  were  those  of  the  Dundas-Lippincott  property. 

An  old  Daguerreotype  takes  us  for  a moment  to  look  (Slide) 
from  Market  Street  south  on  Ninth.  We  see  there  the  house  built 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  later  to  become  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  corner  of  Market,  the  shop 
of  Cooper  and  Conrad. 

Now  we  are  going  into  the  country  to  look  across  the  river 
at  the  Upper  Ferry  and  see  the  new  wire  bridge  from  Spring 
Gardens  to  Mantua,  on  our  way  to  take  a look  at  what  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Breck,  “Sweetbriar” 
(Slide),  now  in  Fairmount  Park.  It  is  now  shorn  of  its  veranda 
overlooking  the  river  and  the  orangery  facing  the  south,  things 
that  gave  Mr.  Breck  such  satisfaction.  Sammy  Breck  was  one  of 
those  gentlemen  whose  culture  lent  lustre  to  old  Philadelphia. 
Born  in  Boston,  his  father  had  removed  to  Philadelphia  where 
the  family  were  brought  up.  Mr.  Breck’s  education  was  had 
almost  entirely  in  France  among  the  old  nobility,  as  his  father  had 
been  the  French  agent  in  America  during  the  Revolution.  He 
left  a large  part  of  his  library  (many  of  the  books  being  in 
I'rench)  to  the  Atheneum,  where  they  still  are.  Others  he  gave 
to  the  Library  Com])any. 

J might  have  shown  other  views  of  public  buildings  or  those 
buildings  whicli  in  an  altered  state  may  still  be  seen,  but  my  object 
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has  been  to  show  only  photographs  that  will  connect  with  other 
actually  existing  evidence  of  the  a])pearance  onr  city  had  when 
photograj)hy  was  in  its  infancy.  Of  recent  years  most  buildings 
similar  to  those  shown  have  been  entirely  swept  away,  (/fhese 
views  may  be  found  in  the  l\)ulson  scra])-books  or  in  the 
McAllister  scrap  books.) 
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THE  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  THE  CLASSICS 
IN  COLONIAL  AMERICA 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  March  26, 1934) 

By  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  Ph.D. 

The  colonial  prog'ram  of  studies  was  what  we  should  call 
predominantly  cultural  or  “liberal.”  Except  for  the  copper-plate 
handwriting  which  excites  the  envy  of  modern  pedagogues,  and 
classes  devoted  to  practical  arithmetic  or  “casting  accounts”, 
there  was  little  of  the  vocational  element  in  the  youthful  schooling 
of  our  ancestors.  Apprenticeship  during  or  after  the  school  age 
took  the  place  of  modern  commercial  subjects;  the  farm,  the  ship, 
the  counting-house,  and  the  shop  were  schools  and  colleges  in 
themselves.  Consequently,  the  formal  schooling,  for  those  who 
went  beyond  the  elements,  was,  apart  from  the  scrijitural  training, 
not  far  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  youth  in  Cicero’s  own 
day:  it  was  based  on  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  trivium  (grammar, 
rhetoric,  dialectic)  and  qitadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  music, 
and  astronomy)  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Roman  Empire — all 
of  which,  with  modificeitions  such  as  lack  of  emphasis  on  music 
or  astronomy,  lasted  down  to  the  elective  system  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  literary,  philosophical,  scholarly.  The 
world  itself  would  amjily  care  for  the  jiractical  side. 

Furthermore,  it  was  not  courses  in  ]iolitical  science  and 
economics  that  turned  the  Virginia  squire  into  a statesman;  it  was 
early  and  unremitting  attention  to  Real-Politik,  whether  on  a 
large  or  on  a small  scale.  Only  in  Pennsylvania  was  there  a group- 
atmosphere  which  we  should  call  .scientific,  based  upon  amateur 
ex])eriments  and  adult  excursions  into  Natural  Philosophy.  And 
even  here  the  educated  man  had  a classical  hackgronnd.  P>y  a sort 
of  paradox,  one  might  .say  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  of 
the  Colonial  clergyman  was  in  itself  a vocational  training.  For  this 
was  the  main  end  of  college  at  the  birth  and  during  the  earlier 
decades  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 

It  was  siqiposed  to  he  the  projier  intellectual  pahulum  even 
for  the  Indians.  W’hile  the  l^'rench  settlers  ada])ted  their  ways  of 
living  to  the  aborigines,  the  Ifnglish  tried  either  extermination  or 
education  iqion  the  Noble  .Savages — in  many  cases  with  a similar 
result!  John  Ifliot,  in  his  Indian  school  at  Natick,  lectured  on 
logic  and  theology  to  the  men  of  the  forest;  the  Keverend  Mr. 
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Shepard  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  propounded  (pieries  in  the 
form  of  tracts,  like  the  following:  “If  a man  should  he  inclosed 
in  Iron  a foot  thick  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  what  would  become 
of  his  sonle,  whether  could  the  sonle  come  forth  thence  or  not?” 
This  was  precisely  what  Stoic  teachers  were  asking  their  pupils 
in  the  class-rooms  of  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippns  two  thousand 
years  before.  One  Eleazar,  an  Indian,  seems  to  have  survived 
the  ordeal  and  to  have  received  a Harvard  degree  in  1679,  quali- 
fying as  a writer  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse ! The  Spanish  priests 
inculcated  their  doctrina  in  the  native  villages;  hut  the  English 
went  further  than  this  in  their  efforts  to  educate  the  aborigines. 
The  report  of  Governor  Spotswood  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1711  speaks  of  the  pains  taken  to  send  the  son  and  cousin 
of  the  King  of  the  Nansemonds  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  there  was  a special  instructor  and  a special  group — including 
also  the  Queen  of  Pamnnkey’s  son.  The  emphasis  in  these  cases 
was  on  Christian  education.  Count  Zinzendorf  had  the  same  feel- 
ing. In  an  address  in  London,  March  7th,  1743,  he  declared:  ‘‘The 
Second  Nation,  and  which  properly  governs  the  rest,  is  the  Nation 
of  the  Onondagoes.  Those  are  Philosophers  and  such  as  among 
us  are  called  Deists.  They  are  brave  honest  people — -and  their 
general  weakness  is  that  they  delight  in  Heroic  Deeds ; and  this 
will  be  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  Conversion,  to  make 
them  forget  these  their  heroic  Notions;  for  they  have  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  Romans,  that  they  look  upon  everyone  as  a 
miserable  Creature — who  will  not  subject  himself  to  them”.  And 
some  time  later,  (January  24,  1762)  Ezra  Stiles  records  a con- 
versation with  Captain  Tucker,  who  had  met  on  the  Mississippi 
an  Indian  able  to  speak  French  and  English  and  to  write  Latin. 
This  man  claimed  to  have  commanded  the  Indians  in  1755  against 
General  Braddock,  and  to  have  attended  “Harvard  College  in 
New  England”.  When  Thomas  Ewing's  father  took  him  to  spend 
the  night  with  him  at  an  Indian  camp,  after  the  victory  of  Anthony 
W'ayne,  he  “saw  his  father  smoking  tobacco  with  the  young  chief. 
White-eyes,  and  he  heard  them  talk  about  old  times  . . . Next 
day  his  father  told  him  that  White-eyes  was  a graduate  of  a 
college  named  Dartmouth  and  that  even  yet  he  read  Greek  books 
in  the  wilderness.”  These  memoranda  of  backwoods  history  cer- 
tainly give  an  ironical  twist  to  the  ambitions  of  Eliot  and  to  the 
first  motto  of  Dartmouth  College:  vox  clarmmfis  in  deserto!  But 
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we  respect  the  aims  of  the  Roxbury  minister,  and  we  would  not 
have  had  him  do  otherwise,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunates  who  tried 
to  write  hexameter  verse.  W e may  simply  conclude  that  Sir 
William  Johnson  was  more  understanding  in  his  relations  with  the 
Six  Nations,  and  that  the  Catholic  doctrina  of  Latin  America  was 
more  efifective,  if  less  ambitious. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  colonizers  themselves,  such  a training 
was  appropriate  for  the  founders  of  a commonwealth,  even  in 
the  wilderness ; because  hardship  and  pioneering  needed  a cultural 
relief.  We  find  that  the  proportion  of  college-bred  men  during 
the  first  half-century  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  settlement  was  per- 
haps the  highest  on  record  in  this  country.  One  man  in  every  two 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  held  a University  degree,  and  on 
this  basis  of  a Latin-trained  leadership  the  colony  grew.  Ezekiel 
Cheever  with  his  Latin  grammar  dominated  the  educational 
horizon  as  John  Winthrop  dominated  the  realm  of  theocratic 
statecraft.  Even  that  which  we  now  call  Biology  came  before 
the  i)upil  in  classical  dress:  John  A.  Comenius’s  Orbis  Scnsualimn 
Pictiis  (Visible  World)  was  pul)lished  abroad  in  1658  and  soon 
came  into  colonial  use,  furnishing  copper  cuts  and  Latin  descrip- 
tions of  animals  as  aids  or  excuses  for  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  the 
vocabulary.  This  habit  had  become  so  prevalent  that  in  1823 
one  J.  F.  Jones  of  New  York,  with  an  editorial  cry  of  protest 
against  the  Aesop  type  of  animal  story  which  he  asserted  had 
dominated  the  ])edagogical  world  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
rushed  to  the  rescue  with  an  “Analytical  Spelling  Book”.  Dialogues 
between  Pucr  and  M agister  in  Latin,  enlarged,  adapted,  varied, 
and  Englished  for  a more  popular  circulation  in  the  next  century 
by  Bailey,  Fenning,  and  others,  are  intere.sting  combinations  of 
ancient  and  modern  language-study,  nature-lessons,  and  general 
geogra])bical  information.  They  seem  to  approximate  to  the 
modern  theory  that  a “])roject”  should  embrace  various  dejmrt- 
menls  of  study  all  in  one,  and  that  fundamental  “skills”  shonld 
go  hand  in  hand. 

Just  as  in  the  .schools  there  were  such  collections  as  the 
Columhian  Reading-Book,  containing  moral  dialogues  and  anec- 
dotes of  “the  good  and  beautiful  Oilista”  and  “tbe  excm])lary 
young  Agathocles”,  or  tbe  story  of  tbe  Stoic  ])hiloso])her  Zeno 
and  his  calm  accc])tance  of  the  total  loss  of  his  property  by  ship- 
wreck, so  there  were  numerous  classical  florilcgia,  “elegant 
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extracts”,  affording  the  elders  in  colonial  times  a short  cut  to  the 
treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  At  the  college  and  arm-chair  end 
of  the  scale  were  volumes  like  Owen’s  Epigrams,  Selcctac  c Pro- 
fa)iis,  used  at  King’s  College  in  1770  and  nicknamed  the  “black 
book”  of  Dr.  IMyles  Coo])er  with  passages  for  writing  out  as 
penalties  for  undergraduate  irregularities,  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange’s 
Seneca's  Morals  by  way  of  Abstract,  and  handbooks  of  a ])ro- 
verbial  nature  which  Benjamin  P'ranklin  may  have  rifled  while 
preparing  his  Dogood  Papers.  It  would  be  vain  to  assume  that 
the  exponents  of  Colonial  literature,  theology,  and  government 
went  in  all  cases  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  Anthologies,  even 
in  translation,  were  doubtless  favorite  ingredients  of  their 
libraries.  The  catalogue  of  John  West,  of  Boston,  in  1797  included 
such  titles  as  Adams’s  Flowers  of  Ancicjit  and  Modern  History, 
The  Festival  of  Fove  (Anacreon,  Sappho,  and  others  in  antho- 
logical  form),  and  Ovid’s  Art  of  Fove  and  Remedy  of  Fove  in  a 
similar  collection. 

By  the  time  a pupil  had  reached  his  seventh  school  year  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1710  he  was  reading  Cicero’s  Orations, 
Justinian,  the  Latin  and  Greek  Testaments,  Isocrates,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Vergil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  dialogues  from  the  topics 
in  Godwin’s  Roman  Antiquities,  as  well  as  turning  the  Psalms 
into  Latin  verse!  We  may  discount  the  profundity  of  much  of 
this  study ; furthermore,  the  proximity  of  Harvard  would  indicate 
that  the  boy  in  question  might  be  especially  intended  for  the 
church.  But  this  training  was  equally  efficacious  for  statesmanship 
and  belles-lettres  as  well  as  for  the  theocratic  program.  Resistance 
to  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One,  refusal  to  bow  to  the  unreason- 
able demands  of  royalty  in  the  surrender  of  a charter,  or  the 
defence  of  literary  curios  in  the  library  of  a Mather  or  a Hutch- 
inson— the  same  preliminary  schooling  served  for  all  these 
champions. 

Harvard  ably  carried  on  this  theory  of  the  technically  expert 
Latinist.  Proficiency  was  required  upon  entrance  in  “Tully 
extempore  or  such-like  classical  author” ; the  candidate  must 
“make  and  speake  true  Latine,  in  verse  and  prose,  suo,  ut  aiiint, 
Marte”,  i.e.,  at  sight.  The  standard  was  not  a whit  below  that  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Xo  wonder,  with  over  one  hundred  English 
University  men  settled  in  New  England  before  1640!  The  cur- 
riculum was  perhaps  wider  than  that  of  Emmanuel  at  Cambridge. 
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“Technological”  reasoning  was  the  prime  object  during  the  first 
few  decades.  Theses  in  grammar,  with  occasional  word-play  and 
even  puns,  were  defended  by  the  B.A.  candidates;  and  logic,  the 
main  end  of  education  in  those  days,  the  seventeenth  century 
mastery  of  dialectic,  put  the  young  graduates  very  much  at  their 
ease  in  a metaphysical  Zion.  There  must  have  been  some  gain  for 
the  3mung  man  who  could  proceed  without  tripping  through  the 
Aristotle-inspired  statement:  Quicquid  est  in  intellectu  prius  fiiit 
in  sensH — “Whatever  is  in  the  intellect  existed  previously  in  the 
senses”.  The  mock  theses  of  1663  are  interesting,  with  their 
burlesque  phrases — “Ethica  est  vitiorum  emplastrum  corrosivum” 
(“Ethics  is  the  mustard  plaster  to  cure  vice”)  ; “Grammatice 
‘Ha!  Ha!  Ha!’  vox  est  hilaris  bene  nota”  (“a  jolly  sound 
well  known  to  all”).  On  a larger  and  more  pretentious  scale  is 
the  printed  parody  in  Latin  verse  by  a Master’s  Degree  candidate 
of  1666,  translated  by  E.  K.  Rand : 

“The  artists  from  the  arts  fair  bounties  gain 
Of  what  earth  sends  us  or  the  boundless  main ; 

But  why  to  students  do  not  bounties  fall 
From  generous  arts  that  please  them  not  at  all? 

Why  do  their  teachers  keep  to  evil  ways 
Yet  ‘welfare  true’  as  learning’s  guerdon  praise? 

They’ve  not  well  learned  the  gentlemanly  arts 
Nor  have  unlearned  the  blackness  of  their  hearts. 

ergo 

Teachers,  just  give  your  boys  their  bounties  .due, 

And  they’ll  bestow  ‘true  welfare’  upon  you.” 

The  “arti.st.s”  are  the  faculty  of  the  College;  the  “true  wel- 
fare” is  the  hojia  praxis  or  Highest  Good  of  philoso])hy  to  which 
they  had  Iteen  striving;  the  “gentlemanly  arts”  are  the  studia 
liberalia  of  the  college  curriculum ; and  the  victim  wonders  how 
much  help  these  studies  will  bring  him  in  the  practical  business 
of  a New  England  existence. 

By  the  time  the  eighteenth  century  was  well  under  way,  the 
studies,  in  their  speculative  aspect,  were  fairly  profound.  (,)ne 
third  of  the  total  college  time  was  given  to  philosophy,  including 
])hysics,  logic,  ethics,  and  the  science  of  politics,  (ireek,  especialK^ 
the  New  Testament,  was  second  in  importance.  Rhetoric  was  third. 
Oriental  languages  took  uj)  one-sixth  of  the  total,  and  mathematics 
about  one-fifteenth.  Catechism,  history,  and  botany  wormed  their 
way  in.  And  Latin  ran  throughout  as  a reading  and  speaking 
thread:  the  works  of  the  Romans  were  used  as  reference,  besides 
being  a sta])le  of  their  earlier  college  years.  Latin,  Greek,  1 lehrew. 
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with  a smattering-  of  philosophy  and  a little  mathematics,  had  come 
first ; and  as  the  century  ])rogressed  astronomy  and  elocution  found 
their  way  in.  The  English  essay,  history  for  general  reading,  and 
Latin  always  as  an  essential  hackgronnd,  made  this  curriculum 
adequate  for  the  speculative  and  theoretical  side  of  living.  To  us 
this  would  he  excessively  non-vocational ; hut  it  worked  as  a stimu- 
lator of  Colonial  thought,  and  the  trades  and  businesses  were 
learned  ambidaudo. 

Harvard-trained  men  found  positions  back  in  the  mother- 
country.  The  famous  education  act  of  1647  was  framed  because 
of  the  need  for  more  ministers,  due  both  to  home-returning 
colonists  and  to  frontier  migrations — "as  the  major  part  of  those 
that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint”.  In  1761, 
to  prove  that  the  exhibitional  side  of  this  training  was  not  merely 
an  academic  dream  resulting  in  vanity,  the  faculty  and  graduates 
of  Harvard  published  a congratulatory  volume  of  poems  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third:  "Pietas  et  Gratulatio  Collegii 
Cantabrigiensis  apud  Novanglos” — three  poems  in  Greek,  sixteen 
in  Latin,  and  twelve  in  English.  At  the  instalment  of  President 
I.angdon  in  1774  at  Harvard,  Ezra  Stiles  noted  four  Latin 
speeches,  two  prayers,  and  a hymn.  The  decease  of  any  prominent 
New  Englander  lu'ought  forth  a burst  of  eulogy  in  Latin  verse. 

"Connecticut”,  remarked  the  father  of  the  artist  Trumbull  to 
his  son,  "is  not  Athens”.  The  early  settlers  here  were  not  as  exten- 
sive readers  nor  as  deeply  educated  as  the  Massachusetts  group. 
And  the  luring  away  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  from  New  Haven  to 
Boston  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  shifted  the  balance  of  school 
learning;  for  if  Cheever  had  remained  in  New  Haven  the  story 
might  have  been  different.  Cheever  had  the  gift  of  thoroughness : 
when  Cotton  Mather  was  twelve  years  of  age  Cheever  had  given 
him  a sound  familiarity  with  Latin  prose  composition  and  an 
ability  to  "converse  with  Tully,  Terence,  Ovid,  and  Vergil”, 
besides  the  complete  reading  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  a begin- 
ning at  Isocrates,  Homer,  and  Hebrew  grammar!  And  ^Mather, 
in  his  memorial  lines  on  Cheever,  qualifies  the  statement  about 
Connecticut  falling  short  of  Athens  when  he  declares  that  through 
the  efforts  of  his  old  teacher, 

“Thou,  New  England,  art  not  Scythia  grown”. 

The  document  suggesting  the  foundation  of  "The  Connecticut 
College”  recommended  no  ambitious  degrees  at  the  start,  hut  a 
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certificate  “Instructus  Ecclesiae”  for  clergymen  and  “Ornatns 
Patriae”  for  public  service.  John  Davenport  was  as  familiar  with 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  “as  with  his  mother  tongue” ; and 
Abraham  Pierson,  the  first  rector,  was  soon  imparting  a sound, 
if  elementary,  course  of  classics  to  his  flock  at  Killingworth. 
Freshmen  studied  at  this  time  nothing  but  the  trinitv  of  langua<?‘es 
— Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew ; Sophomores  advanced  in  the  same 
field,  adding  Logic  from  a Latin  manual,  by  the  great  Burgers- 
dicius.  Those  who  had  been  able  to  reach  the  Senior  year  amid 
the  economic  stress  of  the  times  read  Latin  treatises  on  meta- 
physics, indulged  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
and  held  two  syllogistic  disputes  each  week  in  the  Latin  language. 

Commencement  theses  were  is  the  same  tongue ; the  usual 
placetne  vohis  introduced  the  candidate  to  his  degree;  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  backed  by  Ames’s  McdiiUa  Theologiac,  prepared 
clergymen  for  a ministry  which  should  counteract  the  dangerous 
liberal  tendencies  of  Harvard.  Samuel  Sewall  sent  the  college  five 
volumes  of  Pole’s  Synopsis  Criticonmi;  tutor  Johnson  rocked 
some  of  their  foundations  by  introducing  Newton  and  Locke; 
Cutler  added  Geometry  and  Astronomy ; and  various  developments 
in  logic,  oratory,  and  moral  ])hilosoi)hy  followed  as  fast  as  the 
times  and  the  locality  allowed.  By  1762  a Junior  studied  Tully 
De  Oraiorc,  Homer,  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  IMartin’s  Phi- 
losophy, the  Se])tuagint,  Whitson’s  Astronomical  Principles  of 
Religion,  and  was  writing  .syllogistic  arguments  on  scri])tural  sub- 
jects. His  light  reading  was  Pope’s  Homer.  The  variety  was  not 
so  great  as  that  at  Harvard,  but  the  work  by  this  epoch  in  Yale’s 
career  was  thorough. 

vSuch  was  the  atmosphere — Latin  all  over.  l‘dihu  Yale  is 
thanked  by  the  trustees  for  his  gifts  in  an  elaborate  Latin  letter; 
Governor  Saltonstall  seemed  at  home  in  that  language  when  he 
addressed  the  Commencement  gathering  of  1718;  and  Dr.  John 
Hubbard,  with  many  references  to  Minerva,  .stani])s  a classical 
approval  on  the  whole  development  of  the  institution  : 

‘Akdensia’s  sons  in  generous  Dummer  find 
Maecenas’  bounty  and  great  Ihilly’s  mind’’. 

Tbe  culmination  of  Colonial  Yale  was  tbe  ])residency  of  h'zra 
Stiles.  Men  like  Joseph  Noyes  had  lived  in  a classical  aura  (the 
library  of  Noyes  aggregated  250  volumes,  of  which  only  twenty 
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were  modern  authors),  and  the  Connecticut  group  had  united  as 
early  as  16()0  in  a joint  New  hhigland  Latin  letter  to  “Duraeus, 
who  was  endeavoring  a union  of  all  Protestants  in  luirope” ; we 
even  find  a Dr.  Aeneas  Munson  registered  at  New  Haven  and  a 
quite  res])ectal)le  T.atin  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Stacey  in  Kingston.  Rut  Stiles  applied  this  classical  heri- 
tage to  the  politics  and  culture  of  his  scholars ; it  did  not  remain  a 
formal  thing.  He  was  a correspondent  of  Franklin  and  a con- 
sultant in  all  matters  educational.  His  conception  of  history  was 
wide;  Stiles  planned  a History  of  the  World,  saying  in  his  journal 
that  Livy  alone  had  written  a first-class  account  of  an  empire,  and 
that  no  person  yet  had  composed  an  adequate  world-history.  Stiles 
held  back  the  precocious  John  Trumbull,  who  was  ready  for  Yale 
at  the  age  of  "7%  years”  and  had  in  the  last  year  and  a half 
“learnt  Cordery,  Tully’s  XII  Select  Orations,  Vergil’s  Eclogues 
and  all  the  Aeneid  (not  the  Georgies),  and  the  four  Gospels  in 
Greek!”  Trumbull,  his  adviser  maintained,  should  humanize  this 
learning,  and  then  he  would  be  ready  for  personal  relationships. 
In  correspondence  with  his  uncle,  Stiles  notes  the  neglect  of  the 
human  equation  at  Crown  Point — the  expedition  being  like 
Xerxes’s  army  as  described  by  Herodotus  : “Polloi  men  anthropoi, 
oligoi  de  andres”  (“persons  a-plenty,  but  no  real  men”).  What 
he  wonders,  would  Regulus,  Scipio,  or  Hannibal  have  thought  of 
such  a crazy  plan  ? curious  indication  of  this  college  President’s 
varied  interests  is  a description  received  August  3,  1775,  from 
John  Lewis,  of  the  Yale  sophomore  Bushnell’s  submarine  torpedo 
boat : “hie  homo  est  machinae  inventor  quae  ad  naves  Bostoniae 
portu  pulveris  pyrii  explosione  distruendas  nunc  est  fabricata  et 
fere  perfecta”* — with  dimensions,  and  notes  on  the  time-fuse  for 
under- water  attack  on  the  hulls  of  British  frigates.  The  humanities 
of  Stiles  are  clearly  not  cloistered : he  indulges  in  Latin  macaronics 
and  catchwords  in  correspondence  with  Pelatiah  Webster  and  with 
Josiah  iMeigs  of  Bermuda  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  the 
continual  intermediary  for  the  philosophical  ideas  of  scholars  and 
statesmen. 

As  Harvard  helped  to  found  Yale,  so  Yale  men  took  a gen- 
erous interest  in  the  establishment  of  Princeton,  especially  since 

*“This  man  is  the  inventor  of  a device  which  has  just  been  built  and 
is  nearly  completed,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  ships  in  the  harbor 
of  Boston  by  means  of  a charge  of  gun-powder.” 
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many  of  the  East  Jersey  group  in  Newark  had  New  Haven  ante- 
cedents. The  exceptional  classical  ability  of  Wiliiam  Tennent, 
exercised  for  sixteen  years  at  the  “Log  College”  on  the  Neshaminy 
Creek  above  Philadelphia,  set  going  the  same  slogan  as  in  New 
Ehrgland — a plea  for  better  trained  ministers.  Tennent’s  pnjrils, 
perfected  in  knowledge  of  the  classical  authors,  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  Vulgate,  scattered  to  do  their  work  in  secondary  schools 
which  acquired  a great  reputation.  Tennent,  an  Irishman  who  had 
probably  received  his  training  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  could 
speak  and  write  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  his  vernacular ; and  in  his 
sermons  a close  intimacy  with  the  Latin  Christian  writers  is 
revealed.  Samuel  Blair  conducted  the  school  at  Lagg’s  Manor, 
beginning  in  1739,  and  John  Blair  continued  its  effective  existence 
until  1766;  many  w^ell-known  Middle  States  leaders  in  divinity  and 
government  had  attended  this  institution,  which  was  located  at 
New  Londonderry  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  And  a no 
less  famous  academy  was  j)resided  over  by  Samuel  Pinley  at  Not- 
tingham in  Maryland  from  1744  to  1761.  Linley,  who  made 
Latin  and  Greek  studies  a specialty,  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Princeton  in  the  latter  year.  Tennent’s  men  were  practically 
privately  tutored,  and  bore  his  vivid  stain]) ; among  them  was 
Charles  Beatty — jrossessor  of  a classical  education  from  his  Irish 
days — who  as  a travelling  pedlar  astonished  Tennent  by  his  good 
Latin,  and  was  taken  uj)  by  the  Log  College  head  and  trained  for 
the  ministry.  Linally,  Tennent’s  sons,  who  carried  on  their  min- 
istries with  marked  independence  of  the  Philadelj)hia  Presbyterian 
Synod,  wou’d  talk  with  each  other  in  Latin  “on  the  state  of  their 
souls” ; William  Junior,  having  lost  his  memory  after  a severe 
illness,  liegan  the  study  of  Cornelius  Nepos  all  over  again,  when 
one  day  his  re.scue  from  oblivion  suddenly  took  ])lace,  and  he  found 
that  he  could  “speak  the  Latin  as  fluently  as  before  his  illness”. 

But  there  is  one  difference  in  the  .stated  aim  of  tlie  founders 
of  Princeton  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  more  clerical  ])ur- 
pose  shown  in  the  beginnings  of  Harvard  and  'Skile.  Perha])s  tlie 
])art  ])Iayed  by  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher  of  New  Jersey  gave 
tlie  wider  .sco]>e  to  these  aims;  “fl'lie  first  concern  of  the  trustees 
was  to  make  the  college  e(|ual  ultimately  of  the  universities  abroad, 
and  tbeir  next  care  was  to  make  it  a home  of  religious  ])rinci])les”. 
4'he  ( iovernor’s  own  idea  of  the  process  was  “for  the  better 
enlightening  the  minds  and  polishing  the  manners  of  this  and 
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neighboring  colonics".  In  fact,  the  great  Revolntionary  President 
Witherspoon  at  his  very  inauguration  on  August  17,  1768  spoke 
in  Latin  on  the  Union  of  Piety  and  Science!  This  has  a very 
modern  ring — the  Scotchman  must  soon  have  felt  the  atmos})here 
of  freedom  in  his  adopted  country. 

At  first  the  Princeton  recpiirements  followed  the  uniformity 
of  the  earlier  foundations.  Samuel  Livermore,  who  brought  with 
him  from  ^Massachusetts  in  1751  a Bible,  a Latin  and  a Greek 
Testament,  Grammars  in  these  two  languages.  Ward’s  Introduc- 
tion to  j\IatJic)naties,  Gordon’s  Geography,  a Vergil,  and  a Cicero, 
found  that  these  hooks  were  more  than  enough  to  have  mastered 
for  advanced  standing  in  the  College,  not  to  speak  of  mere  admis- 
sion. Arithmetic,  added  in  1760  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  require- 
ment, made  up  the  entrance  quota  which  remained  intact  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century. 

We  learn  that  Freshmen  in  these  days  spent  a whole  double 
term  on  the  classics  and  some  Hebrew  grammar,  with  smaller 
bites  at  Watts’s  Ontology  (Logic),  geography,  and  little  else. 
Joseph  Shippen  (of  175v5)  complained  that  he  had  no  time  for  such 
entertaining  luxuries  as  Algebra  or  French  or  general  English 
reading,  although  the  latter  was  practically  taken  care  of  in  the 
weekly  debates.  The  Sophomores  “majored”  in  Greek,  “minored” 
in  Latin,  and  skirmished  on  the  borderland  of  mathematics, 
geography,  astronomy,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  In  the  Junior  year,  a 
solid  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
metaph3'sics,  and  history,  with  some  advanced  mathematics,  were 
the  main  staple,  reenforced  by  the  weekly  debates  and  orations 
which  led  in  many  cases  to  the  clerical  and  political  master}^  which 
was  a feature  of  this  tough-minded  eighteenth  centuiw.  The  Senior 
year  was  perhaps  the  most  educationalL'  suggestive  of  an)'  college 
so  far  founded.  Speaking  and  writing,  review  of  classics  and 
science  applied  to  topics  chosen  by  the  student — all  followed  by 
a comprehensive  examination,  led  to  a diploma  of  wide  and  deep 
significance.  The  Princeton  “Common-Sense  philosoph)^”,  which 
had  such  an  efifect  on  Piedmont  Virginia  and  toughened  the 
mental  fibre  of  the  pioneers  and  westward-moving  builders  of  the 
American  Republic,  was  best  diffused  by  Witherspoon’s  lectures 
to  Seniors  on  problems  of  literary  criticism,  ethics,  and  govern- 
ment. The  Berkeleian  idealism  had  given  way  to  Hume’s  doctrines, 
and  by  this  time  the  Synod  swallowed  the  dose  without  flinching. 
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The  Princetonian,  then,  when  Witherspoon  was  consul,  became 
either  a finished  public  speaker  or  a student  of  statecraft.  James 
Madison  was  a good  sample.  And  the  whole  horizon  of  this 
American  dream  was  outlined  in  the  classical  tradition,  even  if 
men  of  good  Anglo-Saxon  stock  were  the  intellectual  navigators. 

While  there  were  twenty-four  colleges  or  quasi-colleges 
founded  in  the  colonies  before  1800,  there  are  only  three  others 
that  need  be  specified  as  distinctive.  Each  grew  and  developed 
in  accordance  with  the  taste  and  tempo  of  its  community. 

Governor  Berkeley  of  Virginia  had  thanked  God  in  1671  that 
in  his  province  there  were  no  free  schools  and  no  printing  presses. 
But  this  gubernatorial  growl  will  stand  some  investigation.  The 
squires  who  patronized  Eton  and  Oxford  were  not  the  only 
possessors  of  “the  guide  of  life”.  Most  clergymen  had  small-group 
schools.  Before  1689  Thomas  Eaton  had  established  a free  school 
in  Elizabeth  City  County;  and  in  1655  and  1659  legacies  were  left 
for  similar  purposes  in  Isle  of  Wight  and  Northampton  Counties. 
While  one  suspects  that  the  thoroughness  of  Ezekiel  Cheever 
was  a stranger  to  these  institutions,  there  was  certainly  an  honest 
effort  made  in  this  direction ; for  there  are  on  record  the  accounts 
of  Donald  Robertson  for  1768-9,  stating  that  “X.  began  on  a 
certain  day  to  study  Latin”,  even  noting  the  exact  hour  when 
Nej)os  or  Eutropius  or  Lilly’s  Latin  Grammar  was  started.  The 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  finally  chartered  in  1693,  had  taken 
some  time  to  bloom  into  completeness ; but  its  original  purpose  was 
“a  grammar  school  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Creek  tongues, 
with  a philosophical  school  for  philosophy  and  mathematics”. 
Whether  one  should  ascribe  its  origins  to  the  institution  projected 
about  1618  by  the  King,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Virginia 
Com])any,  or  whether  the  proposal  in  1624  by  Sir  Edwin  Palmer 
for  an  xicadcmia  Virginicnsis  ct  O.vonicusis  should  be  taken  as 
its  foils  ct  origo,  the  energy  of  James  Blair,  with  gifts  from  Lon- 
don and  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Ifngland,  laid  the  founda- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  a great  school 
of  squire-statesmen,  and  for  a finishing-place  calculated  to  incul- 
cate high  ])olitical  ideals.  Well  before  the  Revolution  this  home  of 
])olite  learning  and  mother  of  Phi  Beta  Kap])a  blended  divinity, 
philosophy,  law,  and  the  classics  in  a combination  which  has  often 
been  surj)assed  for  academic  excellence  but  seldom  for  the 
noblesse  oblige  of  the  worldly  scholar.  The  history  of  its  alumni 
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at  this  time  is  a history  of  the  making  of  our  republic.  And  while 
the  fouiulatioii  of  the  University  of  Virginia  does  not  come  within 
the  period  we  are  discussing,  its  beginnings  are  outlined  by  |ef- 
ferson  with  generous  breadth  of  view,  with  its  ten  departments 
covering  most  of  what  onr  modern  university  curricula  so  con- 
hdently  offer  to  all  varieties  of  men  and  women. 

The  conflict  of  religions  in  a province  where  Dutch,  English, 
French,  and  German  were  heterogeneously  spoken,  as  well  as  the 
non-cnltnral  tendencies  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam, 
postponed  until  1754  the  founding  of  a college  in  New  York.  The 
Collegiate  School,  under  the  headstrong  Adam  Roelantsen,  began 
its  work  in  1633 ; in  1658  the  town  council  hunted  about  for  .some- 
one to  teach  Latin.  But  educational  interests  were  rather  dormant 
until  we  meet  with  the  first  President  of  King’s  College  (now 
Columbia),  of  whose  philosophical  studies  much  might  he  praised. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  the  most  distinguished  American  scholar  of 
his  day.  A Yale  graduate,  recipient  of  the  D.D.  degree  at  Oxford, 
he  had  declined  the  provostship  at  Philadelphia,  resisting  even  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend  Benjamin  Franklin.  What  especially  dis- 
tinguished him  was  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  learning,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  preliminary  announcement  of  the  aims  and  purpose 
of  his  institution.  The  prospectus  of  May  31,  1754  states:  “It  is 
the  design  of  this  college  to  instruct  and  perfect  the  Youth  in  the 
learned  Languages  and  in  the  Arts  of  reasoning  exactly,  of  writing 
correctly,  and  speaking  eloquently  : and  in  the  arts  of  nuinbcring 
and  measuring ; of  surveying  and  navigation,  of  Geography  and 
History,  of  Husbatidry,  Coniniercc,  and  Government,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  Nature  in  the  Heavens  above  us  and  in  the  Air, 
Water,  and  Earth  around  us,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Meteors, 
Stones,  Mines  and  Minerals,  Plants  and  Animnls,  and  of  every- 
thing useful  for  the  Comfort,  the  Convenience,  and  Elegance  of 
life,  in  the  chief  Manufactures  relating  to  any  of  these  things ; And 
finally,  to  lead  them  from  the  Study  of  Nature  to  the  Knowledge 
of  themselves,  and  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  their  Duty  to  Him, 
themselves,  and  one  another  . . .”  There  could  he  no  more 

Platonic,  or  penetrating,  or  comprehensive  climax  of  education 
than  this — and  even  the  magnificence  of  the  unfulfilled  claims 
implied  in  this  prospectus  commands  our  admiration.  As  we  have 
said  before,  the  vocational  element  in  this  curriculum  was  largely 
a paper  affair ; because  the  merchant  and  the  navigator  solved  their 
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problems  by  the  apprentice  method.  But  the  medical  school,  the 
chemistry,  electricity,  and  hydrostatics  lectures  which  came  into 
prominence  here,  as  in  other  colleges,  by  the  last  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  gave  a lift  to  the  university  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Just  as  Johnson  caused  a hubbub  when  he  intro- 
duced Newton  and  Locke  while  a tutor  at  Yale  nearl}^  thirty  years 
before,  so  he  added  to  the  usual  college  round  some  “Agriculture 
and  Merchandize”,  hand  in  hand  with  the  classics  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  studies.  The  curriculum  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  was  the  standard,  plus  the  experiments 
mentioned  above,  and  the  result,  ideally  speaking,  was  a telling  and 
effective  combination  of  ancient  and  modern. 

Moving  to  Philadelphia,  into  a highly  cosmopolitan  and 
cultured  community,  we  find  a still  closer  relationship  between 
the  lecture-hall  and  the  world  of  affairs.  The  1755  charter  of  the 
“College,  Academy,  and  Charitable  School”  revealed  a diversity 
of  choice  from  the  heginning — a Latin  and  a Mathematical  School, 
each  sejmrate  from  the  other.  And  when  Dr.  William  Smith, 
called  “Aratus”  in  honored  comparison  with  the  polymath  of 
Alexandria,  took  the  chair  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Natural  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  with  Greek  added  in  the  Latin  School,  the 
University  aspect  of  the  institution  was  realized  and  merely 
awaited  the  formality  of  the  1779  charter.  Science  lectures  were 
closely  followed  hy  the  trustee  Franklin.  In  1767  the  medical  school 
began  its  work,  with  the  collahoration  of  such  men  as  Morgan, 
Shippen,  and  Rush,  and  soon  attained  the  leading  position  in  the 
colonies.  Interchange  with  Euroi)e  was  frexpient;  Dr.  John 
Morgan,  a graduate  of  the  famous  Nottingham  classical  school, 
received  his  degree  at  Edinhurgh  with  a dissertation  De 
Puopoicsi*  Morgan  was  an  admirer  of  Penn,  and  when  raising 
money  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  PhiladeQhia  medical  college, 
he  S])oke  of  the  Pounder  as  one  who  “would  suffer  no  Injury  by 
a comparison  with  Solon  or  Lycurgus”.  James  Wilson,  a Scotch 
university  product  who  had  been  a tutor  at  Pennsylvania  in  1766 
and  was  later  to  have  so  large  a hand  in  framing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  brought  the  Law  School  into  the  .same  ])romi- 
nencc  as  the  Medical  .School.  It  is  ])ia)bahly  correct  to  sum  up  hy 
saying  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  training  of  this  Philadelphia 
institution  lagged  in  C()m])aris()n  with  that  of  the  first  three 

*/.  e.,  suppuration 
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colleges  founded  in  the  colonies,  but  that  Pennsylvania  led  the 
way  and  was  facile  friiiccfs  in  all  the  details  of  a])plied  science. 
The  corres])ondence  of  Franklin  and  Hartrani  with  Collinson  and 
Pringle,  the  influx  of  colonials  to  the  medical  centres  of  Enrt)j)e, 
and  their  distinction  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was  the  result 
of  mntnal  admiration  rather  than  of  mere  patronage — and  puts 
ont  of  court  the  theory  of  the  Noble  Savage  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred.  In  this  province  there  had  been  little  denomi- 
national dictation,  though  plenty  of  sponsoring  by  various  sects ; 
the  Pennsylvania-German  element,  already  discussed,  had  stamped 
a wholesome  contributory  mark  upon  the  i)rovince ; the  Quaker 
training  in  sound  fundamentals  had  produced  a high,  if  not  pro- 
found, level  of  intelligence ; the  Princeton  ex])eriment  had  pro- 
voked the  comfortable,  cosmopolitan,  and  utilitarian  merchants  of 
Philadelphia  into  a union  of  the  Junto  and  American  Philosophical 
Society  ideals  with  the  pedagogical  side  of  classicism ; and  the 
result  was  a well-rounded  group  of  non-extremists.  Alexander 
Graydon,  Thomas  Makin,  the  eccentric  Beveridge,  the  fiery 
George  Keith,  the  historian  Robert  Proud,  and  Charles  Thomson 
(later  Secretary  to  the  Continental  Congress)  had  all  produced 
schoolboys,  at  the  Academy  or  at  Penn  Charter,  who  could  read 
Horace  and  Cicero  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  were  full  of  illus- 
trations from  abridged  Roman  history,  Aesop,  and  the  “Tele- 
machns",  and  who  entered  the  college  at  Philadelphia  to  take 
courses  like  the  following:  classical  authors;  mathematics  through 
trigonometry,  conic  sections  and  “fluxions” ; logic,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  rhetoric ; astronomy,  zoology,  botany,  and  physics ; 
P'rench ; Biblical  studies;  the  analysis  of  a “rational”  philosophy, 
at  times  dangerously  coloured  with  French  scepticism  but  useful 
in  clearing  away  some  of  the  lumber  which  still  clogged  the  eight- 
eenth century  divines  and  thinkers. 

One  need  not  list  any  more  educational  centres  in  a formal 
way.  Maryland  developed  slowly  in  this  respect ; Ralph  Crouch’s 
Catholic  secondary  school  was  founded  in  1640;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  zenith  of  the  classical  academy  at  Bohemia  Manor  there 
was  slow  but  steady  progress.  The  tutor-clergyman  system  held  on 
here,  as  it  did  in  \’irginia.  Farther  south,  the  line  between  school 
and  college  was  less  sharply  drawn.  South  Carolinians,  for 
example,  j^atronized,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oxonian  or  the 
Westminster  visitors  who  went  over-seas  for  a “finish”,  such  an 
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institution  as  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  School,  which  carried 
a young  planter  far  enough  to  call  himself  an  educated  man. 
North  Carolina  people  for  forty  years  followed  the  lead  of  Dr. 
David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford  County,  whose  classical  institution 
inspired  large  groups  of  candidates  for  the  professions.  Oglethorpe 
had  a so-called  “college”  in  Georgia:  in  1771  the  Swiss  scholar 
Zubly  sent  to  Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
college  commencement  at  Savannah  and  hear  the  boys  recite 
“Cato’s  Soliloquy”.  Louisiana  seems  to  have  possessed  but  little 
school  opportunity  until  a later  day : there  was  nothing  much  be- 
yond monastery  drill,  like  the  doctrina  of  the  Spanish  missions.  The 
University  of  New  Orleans  was  not  founded  until  1805.  Bienville 
in  1742  had  asked  for  a college  where  “Classics,  Geometry,  Geog- 
raphy, and  Pilotage”  could  be  taught;  but  the  French  government, 
thinking  the  colony  too  unimportant,  refused.  Governor  Miro, 
during  the  Spanish  incumbency,  had  reported  in  1788  that  a school 
had  been  established  hut  that  “no  one  had  ever  presented  himself 
for  the  Latin  class”,  and  that  consequently  nothing  was  taught 
beyond  the  mere  rudiments.  And  the  same  criterion  of  course 
applies  to  the  Western  settlements — as  for  examj)le  Detroit,  where 
mission  schools  or  primitive  three-R  places  were  available  in  the 
intervals  of  planting  corn  or  avoiding  Indian  tomahawks. 

But  the  Virginia-lMaryland-Carolina  group  of  leaders  seemed 
to  thrive  on  a policy  of  private  education  which  was  topped  off  by 
an  English  sojourn.  Men  of  the  Daniel  Dulany  ty])e  were  the 
product  of  home-tutoring  plus  a few  years  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  results  of  all  this  were  seen  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Southern  scpiire,  in  the  Tuesday  Club  at  Annapolis, 
and  in  the  small  congenial  groups  throughout  the  South  who  had 
ideas  and  digested  them  thoroughly.  And  it  is  furthermore  almost 
axiomatic — that  the  farther  one  gets  from  the  North  in  these 
pre- Revolutionary  days  the  more  men  does  one  hnd  who  received 
their  college  or  legal  training  in  the  mother-country.  The  Inns  of 
Court  in  London  before  1815  counted  on  their  rolls  nineteen  men 
from  Mas.sachusetts,  twenty-one  from  New  York,  twenty-three 
from  Pennsylvania,  twenty-nine  from  Maryland,  forty-nine  from 
Virginia,  and  seventy- four  from  South  Carolina.  Ifven  secondary 
education  was  thus  patronized  on  the  transatlantic  basis:  for  West- 
minster School  in  London  contained  more  South  Carolina  hoys 
than  from  any  other  j)rovince.  A tyj)ical  case  of  the  stricter  Cath- 
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olic  training  is  that  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  who  was 
sent  first  to  the  Jesuit  School  of  Bohemia  Manor  and  then  across 
seas  to  St.  Onier  and  the  college  of  T.ouis  le  Grand  in  Paris.  And 
even  here  the  classics  are  ime.scaj)ahle  in  their  American  applica- 
tion; for  Carroll’s  father  writes  to  him  ho])ing  that  “Cicero’s  life 
in  particular  has  given  you  ])leasure’’ — with  a view  to  a gras]i 
of  statesmanship  and  national  economy.  That  this  ultimate  view 
was  the  correct  one  is  borne  out  hy  the  fact  that  of  the  fifty-two 
signers  of  the  Declaration  all  but  six  were  graduates  of  colonial 
or  European  colleges,  and  all  hut  six  began  their  careers  with  a 
broad  classical  education. 

Thus  from  John  Mfinthrop,  Junior,  of  Connecticut,  with  his 
thousand  hooks  and  his  (for  those  days)  encyclopaedic  knowledge, 
to  the  poetical  George  Sandys  who  translated  Ovid  as  a labor  of 
love  on  shipboard  and  along  the  Virginia  beaches,  the  evidence 
explodes  any  theory  of  a school-scanted  group  of  barbarians.  The 
colonists  were  “led  out’’,  as  the  Romans  would  have  said,  in  most 
cases  hy  highly  educated  men.  Bradford,  Winthrop,  and  Hooker 
from  Cambridge,  the  younger  Winthrop  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ; Penn  and  Baltimore  from  Oxford ; these  leaders  cover 
the  beginnings  of  four  great  provinces.  They  and  many  of  their 
associates  may  disprove  the  theory  of  cultureless  emigrants  made 
fashionable  for  a term  of  years  hy  Dr.  Johnson,  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  IMrs.  Trollope,  and  all  the  “condescending  foreigners”,  so 
often  touched  upon  even  today  hy  Messrs.  Tardieu,  Keyserling, 
and  Siegfried.  Nor  were  the  masses  of  settlers  so  illiterate;  for 
of  those  who  moved  from  New  Haven  to  Newark  in  1666,  fifty- 
eight  signed  their  names  and  only  six  “made  their  mark”.  As 
well  judge  the  London  of  1780  hy  the  mob  in  "Barnahy  Rudge”  ! 
Early  governors,  proprietors,  and  leaders  of  charter  colonies  were 
men  of  culture  who  could  hold  their  own  with  scholars  and  writers 
in  the  mother  country.  Richard  Nicholls,  first  English  governor 
of  New  York,  spoke  Dutch  and  Erench,  read  Greek  and  Latin. 
And  a glance  through  early  American  portraits  of  celel)rities  and 
pseudo-celebrities  will  weigh  the  scale  on  the  side  of  education  and 
culture.  Among  portraits  of  personages  from  Euroj^e  who  came 
to  the  colonies  before  1701,  at  least  one-third  had  college  degrees, 
“even  in  an  era  when  higher  education  was  not  as  common  as  it 
is  now:  and  half  of  these  educated  men  went  into  the  ministry”. 
The  pulpits  of  Cotton,  Keith,  and  Blair  crackled  with  controversy 
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no  less  sharply  than  those  of  Edinburgh  or  London;  and  the 
pamphlet  habit  was  rife  from  Boston  to  Charleston. 

With  evidence  of  New  Jersey  proprietors  and  Virginia  land- 
owners  in  possession  of  libraries  containing  Ovid,  Plutarch, 
Josephus,  Homer,  Vergil,  Aesop,  and  other  classics,  we  are  on 
favorable  ground  in  comparison  with  the  Squire  \Vesterns  of  the 
home  country.  Captain  William  Mosely,  Jr.,  of  Rolleston  Hall, 
knew  the  contents  as  well  as  the  covers  of  his  leather-bound  books 
— a collection  in  English,  Erench,  Dutch,  and  Latin  worth  three 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco ! The  familiarity  with  Addison’s  Cato 
and  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  is  a quest  of  unlimited  magnitude  for 
one  who  desires  to  know’  “upon  what  meat  hath  this  our  Caesar 
fed”.  Thirteen  bookstores  in  Boston  before  1690  must  have 
indicated  a reading  public  far  above  any  average.  The  colonial 
college  went  hand  in  hand  with  all  this  culture.  It  is  from  such 
sources  that  Mather  and  Adams  drew  their  power ; it  is  at  this 
fountain-head  that  Wythe  and  Jefferson  drank  inspiration  for 
ideas  on  government ; and  we  suspect  that  the  genius  which 
prom])ted  Eranklin’s  Autobiography,  Woolman’s  Journal,  Brock- 
den  Browm’s  Wicland,  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  the  Letters  of  an 
Anierica)i  Fanner,  Bartram’s  Essays,  and  the  circle  of  readers 
that  thrilled  to  Paine’s  nervous  pamphlets,  reflected  a well-edu- 
cated Zeit-Geist.  It  is  no  Boeotian  element  that  needs  apologies. 
Even  the  unscrupulousness  of  Aaron  Burr  did  not  prevent  him 
from  developing  the  mind  of  his  daughter  Theodosia  with  con- 
scientious and  ])er.sonal  care,  so  that  she  mastered  Erench,  Italian, 
Latin  and  Homer.  The  last  testament  of  Josiah  Quincy,  made  in 
1774,  s])eaks  volumes  for  this  classical  culture  as  an  aid  to  real 
education  in  ])atriotism  and  citizenshij) : “I  give  to  my  son,  when 
he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Algernon  Sidney’s 
w'orks,  John  Locke’s  works.  Lord  Bacon’s  w’orks,  Gordon’s  Tacitus 
and  Cato’s  Letters.  May  the  spirit  of  liberty  rest  upon  him!” 

APPENDIX 

The  wM'iter  will  not  burden  the  reader  with  all  the  footnotes 
which  accompany  this  article.  In  addition  to  the  works  of  the 
Colonial  writers  themselves,  which  he  has  carefully  examined,  the 
following  hooks  (among  a long  list)  will  he  of  general  interest: 

Iv  (i.  Dexter,  A History  of  iMlucation  in  the  U.  S. 

S.  IC.  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony. 
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Itineraries,  etc.  of  F.zra  Stiles,  ed.  F.  B.  De.xter. 

Clifton  Johnson,  Old-Time  Schools  and  School-Books. 

C.  F.  Thwing,  Higher  Education  in  America. 

K.  B.  Murdock,  various  papers  in  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society 
of  Massachusetts. 

E.  Oviatt.  E.  B.  Dexter,  and  others,  on  the  history  of  Yale  College. 

V.  L.  Collins,  Princeton. 

A.  B.  Hart,  The  American  Nation,  etc. 

M.  W.  Hiden,  Latin  in  Colonial  Virginia  (Classical  Weekly),  XXII 
no.  6,  p.  43. 

History  of  the  coll,  of  William  and  Mary,  Richmond,  1874. 

W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  The  Dutch  Schools  of  New  Netherlands. 

History  of  Columbia  Univ.,  1904. 

Geo.  B.  Wood,  Early  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  Penna. 

General  works  by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  T.  J.  Wertenbaker,  H.  M.  Jones, 
W.  C.  Ford,  T.  G.  Wright,  F.  R.  Jones,  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  B.  B.  James, 
L.  G.  Tyler,  and  many  others 

Also  other  papers  by  R.  M.  Gummere  in  The  Classical  Journal,  vol. 
27,  no.  3 and  vol.  28,  no.  5;  The  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  26,  no.  8;  The 
Penna.  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  56,  no.  221 ; The  Philo- 
logical Quarterly,  vol.  13,  no.  2. 

[Since  the  reading  of  this  paper,  much  new  material  has  appeared  in 
the  “Tercentennial  History  of  Harvard  College  and  University,”  three 
vols.  already  published.  1930,  1935,  and  1936,  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison, 
Harvard  University  Press.] 
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SOME  PHILADELPHIA  MEN  OF  LETTERS 
(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  April  23,  1934) 

By  Edward  Robins,  M.A. 

The  late  Governor  Pennypacker,  frequently  complained  to 
me  that  many  Pennsylvanians  who  achieved  things  would  have 
received  much  more  credit  for  what  they  did  had  they  lived  in 
some  other  state  than  ours,  and  particularly  so  had  they  lived 
in  New  England.  He  thought  that  Pennsylvania  had  not  been 
awarded  all  the  praise  due  her  for  the  part  she  had  played  in 
the  American  Revolution  as  well  as  in  the  Civil  War,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I had  to  agree  with  him.  I can  recall  myself 
how,  when  a boy,  I read  enthusiastically  about  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,  and  came  to  the  conclusion — a conclusion  which  was 
dissipated  by  later  reading — that  the  struggle  for  Independence 
had  been  conceived,  fostered,  launched,  carried  on  and  success- 
fully ended,  almost  altogether  by  New  England,  and  that 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  states  had  only  supplied  a respec- 
table accompaniment  to  the  heroic  solo  played  by  Massachusetts. 
And  now,  when  I have  been  refreshing  my  memory  about 
Philadelphia’s  literary  history,  so  that  I may  briefly  revive  its 
memories  this  evening,  I am  reminded  of  Governor  Penny- 
packer’s  plaint,  because  I realize,  as  I never  did  before,  what 
noble  contributions  our  city  has  made  to  American  literature, 
and  yet  how  poorly,  as  a whole,  the  true  value  and  significance 
of  those  contributions  have  been  recognized. 

I might  name  some  Philadelphia  authors  now  living  wlio 
are  keeping  the  Quaker  Gity  on  the  literary  map — 1 might  say 
that  one  of  the  greate.st  of  modern  essayists  is  a Philadelphian — 
that  the  most  charming  life  of  Whistler  was  written  by  Phila- 
delphians— tliat  the  greatest  American  authoritv  on  Dr.  Johnson 
is  a Philadeljihian — that — hut  I must  go  no  further,  for  1 will 
reserve  the  living  for  another  time.  To-night  1 am  dealing  only 
with  the  dead — some  of  whom,  I am  glad  to  .say,  still  live  in 
their  works.  ;\nd  even  with  the  dead  1 can  only  deal  most  hrietly, 
and,  indeed,  with  hut  a very  few  of  them. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  a few  of  the  literary  achieve- 
ments for  which  Philadelphia  is,  or  should  he,  famous? 

The  greatest  of  all  American  historical  documents,  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  was  drafted,  adopted  and  promnl- 
j^ated  in  Philadelphia, 

1 he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  some  people 
think  shonld  be  amended  out  of  all  semblance  to  the  original, 
was  drafted  and  adopted  in  Philadelphia. 

The  most  astute  real  estate  publicity  a^ent  of  this  or  any 
other  age  was  the  head  of  Philadel])hia's  first  family,  in  a place 
where  “first  families"  still  have  some  importance.  I refer  to 
William  Penn,  who  knew  how  to  ‘‘boom”  Pennsylvania  and  sell 
land  with  a skill  that  would  have  put  any  modern  real  estate 
operator  to  shame.  And  let  me  remind  you  that  the  land  which 
he  sold  was  good,  honest  land,  and  he  never  took  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  buyer. 

The  shrewdest  advertiser  of  a later  generation  was  a Phila- 
delphian. For  P)enjamin  Franklin  not  only  did  big  things  but 
he  knew  how  to  give  them  publicity,  and  he  made  the  name  of 
Philadelphia  famous  throughout  the  world  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  P)Oston  may 
account  for  the  theory  he  always  practised,  to  the  efifect  that  a 
city  should  never  hide  its  light  under  a bushel.  William  Penn 
was  a literary  man  as  well  as  the  founder  of  a mighty  common- 
wealth, and  although  his  writings  may  no  longer  be  read  by  the 
average  reader,  they  are  still  worth  preserving,  as  my  friend, 
Mr.  Albert  Cook  IMyers,  could  tell  you.  As  to  Franklin,  he  has 
become  one  of  the  classics  of  literature,  and  his  “Autobiography'’ 
still  finds  many  admirers,  as  it  deserves.  Wkjuld  that  all  self- 
biographies were  as  frankly  written. 

A pamphlet  that  played  a great  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  was  written  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  to  wit.  Tom 
Paine’s  “Common  Sense,"  although  Paine  was  not  a Philadel- 
phian. 

The  Non-Importation  Resolutions  of  October  25,  1765, 
which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  movement  finally  lead- 
ing to  Independence,  were  drafted  in  Philadelphia,  and  are  not 
without  literary  interest.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Historical  Society,  having  been  presented  to  it  in 
1854  by  William  Bradford. 

The  first  .\merican  play  was  written  and  produced  in  Phila- 
delphia, namely,  the  “Prince  of  Parthia,"  by  Thomas  Godfrey, 
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the  younger,  and  the  first  American  opera  was  given  here  as 
well.  Of  these  I will  speak  later. 

The  poem  of  “The  Raven”  was  written  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  while  he  was  working  in  Philadelphia  for  Graham’s  Maga- 
mne,  although  candor  compels  me  to  add  that  this  masterpiece 
was  published  in  New  York.  Poe  was  not  the  first  or  last 
author  who  did  some  fine  writing  in  Philadelphia  that  had  to 
seek  a market  in  New  York.  However,  be  it  remembered  that 
his  picturesque  poem  of  “The  Bells’’  first  saw  the  public  light 
in  Philadelphia  in  Sartain's  Magazine. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  published 
in  Philadelphia  (Bioren  and  IMadan,  1795  et  seq.)  and  the  first 
American  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English  was  likewise  printed 
in  Philadelphia  (Robert  Aitken,  1782).  This  was  after  the  pub- 
lication in  Germantown  of  the  Christopher  Sower  Bible  in 
German. 

The  most  famous  American  comic  poem,  “Hans  Briet- 
mann's  Party,"  was  written  by  a Philadelphian,  Charles  God- 
frey Leland,  and  first  printed  in  this  city. 

And  his  intimate  friend,  George  Henry  Boker,  Philadelphia 
poet  and  diplomat,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  American 
dramas  yet  written.  I mean  the  drama  of  “Francesca  da  Rimini,” 
which  Lawrence  Barrett  produced  so  brilliantly  and  which 
deserves  a revival. 

The  most  accomplished  American  commentator  on  Shake- 
speare was  a Philadelphian — the  erudite  and  lovable  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  who  gave  the  world  the  “\  ariorum  Edition” 
of  the  poet — a work  which  was  carried  on  in  scholarly  fashion  by 
his  son. 

The  “History  of  the  IiKjuisition,"  a work  of  vast  learning 
and  enormous  research,  was  written  by  a Philadelphian,  Henry 
Charles  Lea.  ( )ne  could  devote  a whole  evening  to  Mr.  Lea 
alone,  for  he  was  among  our  most  brilliant  men. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  novels  of  its  day,  which  was  a 
“best  seller"  and  charmed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers, 
came  from  the  ];en  of  a distinguished  Philadelpliia  ])hysician. 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

The  patriotic  anthem  of  “llail  Columhia’’  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  a I ’hiladel])hian,  Joseph  llopkinson. 

Bhiladclphia  had  a library  when  su1)scription  libraries  were 
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practically  unknown,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  feel  that  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  founded  hy  iM-anklin,  is  still  with  us, 
as  is  also  h'rankliu’s  yet  lusty  child,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

I suppose  I might  go  ou  all  night  making  more  claims  for 
our  city ! I might  even  claim  Wkdt  Whitman  as  a Philadelphian, 
for,  although  he  lived  in  Camden,  he  escaped  from  there  every 
morning,  at  least  when  he  was  in  good  health,  and  came  over 
here  to  spend  the  day.  P>ut  1 will  only  put  forward  one  more 
plea  for  the  city  of  Penn  as  a literary  centre.  Plow  many  of  you 
know  that  the  immortal  classic  beginning 

"Mary  had  a little  lamb. 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow," 

was  the  effort  of  another  Philadelphian,  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha 
Hale,  a well-known  litterateur  in  her  day?  Little  could  she  have 
realized  how  that  poem  was  to  go  down  to  posterity,  and  how 
many  parodies  were  to  be  evolved  from  it.  It  is  the  first  poem 
I remember  of  my  infancy,  but  in  my  later  years  it  always  called 
up  the  variation  beginning : 

“Mary  had  a little  lamb. 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 

She  took  it  to  Pittsburgh  one  day. 

And  then — oh,  my!" 

I wonder  if  the  lamb  would  fare  any  better  in  Philadelphia 
these  days,  with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  town — no  longer 
the  fair  green  country  town  of  our  forefathers,  who  knew  neither 
motors,  nor  telephones  nor  “Mitten  Men  and  Management,” 
but,  who  nevertheless,  were  quite  happy.  As  for  Mary's  lamb, 
one  of  my  aunts  married  Mrs.  Hale's  grandson,  so  I feel  as  if 
I could  claim  some  sort  of  unworthy  relationship  to  this  spot- 
less and  highly  virtuous  animal. 

How  I wish  there  was  time  this  evening  to  say  something 
in  detail  about  all  these  worthies,  hut  that  is  impossible.  I can- 
not even  stop  to  dwell  on  many  I have  not  named,  such  as  Dr. 
Allibone,  compiler  of  the  wonderful  “Dictionary  of  British  and 
American  Authors,"  or  of  Henry  Reed,  or  of  Charles  P>rockden 
Brown,*  the  novelist,  or  William  Duane,  Joseph  Dennie  and 

*An  interesting  article  might  be  written  about  Brown,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  “veritable  forerunner  of  the  psychic  fiction  of  today.”  His 
novels  are  full  of  weird  power  and  subtle  imagination. 
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his  Portfolio,  George  Lippard,  the  Careys,  Robert  Montgomery 
Bird,  Charles  Heber  Clark  or  a host  of  others. 

Just  let  me  touch  on  a few  sidelights.  Do  you  know  that 
the  Historical  Society  possesses  two  copies  of  a “Project  of 
Universal  and  Perpetual  Peace”  printed  at  Passy  in  French,  by 
a great  Philadelphian,  in  the  year  1782,  and  discussing  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  would  now  be  called  a League  of  Nations? 
The  publisher  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  writer  was  a 
French  schoolmaster,  one  Pierre  Andre  Gargaz,  of  Theze,  who 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  serve  in  the  galleys  for  twenty  years 
on  a charge  of  assassination,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  innocent. 
Of  course  the  idea  of  a union  for  perpetual  peace  did  not  origi- 
nate with  Gargaz,  who  had  read  Sully’s  account  of  the  Great 
Design  of  Henry  the  Fourth  (doubtless  the  work  of  Sully  him- 
self) and  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre's  “Project  to  I’roduce  Per- 
petual Peace  in  Europe,”  and  possibly  he  had  read  another 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  Cruce,  published  as  far  back  as 
1623.  We  see  that  a League  of  Nations  is  no  new  theme.  But 
the  theme  was  set  forth  by  the  ex-galley-slave  in  a new  way, 
and  enlisted  the  interest  of  Franklin,  who  was  then  living  in 
ITance  and  enjoying,  as  was  but  his  due,  the  adulation  and 
intellectual  petting  of  the  most  brilliant  and  high  born  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Ikaris.  We  may  imagine  Franklin,  with  his 
native  shrewdness,  reading  over  Gargaz’s  plan  and  sympathizing 
with  it,  yet  detecting  therein  certain  elements  of  the  imprac- 
ticable. b'or  in  an  autograph  draft  of  a letter  addressed  “to 
whom  it  may  concern,”  owned  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  he  says:  “The  bearer,  Pierre  Andre  Gargaz.  is  author 
of  a very  humane  project  for  establishing  a perpetual  ])eace. 
This  has  interested  me  much  in  his  behalf.  He  aj)pears  to  me 
a very  honest,  sensible  man,  and  worthy  of  better  fortune,  b'or 
tho’  his  project  may  appear  in  some  res])ccts  chimerical,  there  is 
merit  in  so  good  an  intention.”  And  here  is  where  that  common 
sense,  which  was  the  sui)reme  virtue  of  our  Phila(lel])hian,  comes 
to  the  fore.  1 can  fancy  him  analyzing  the  modern  League  of 
Nations  and  deciding  that  while  the  intention  was  admirable, 
the  world  was  by  no  means  ready  for  such  an  idealistic  insti- 
tution— not,  at  least,  until  human  nature  had  become  angelic. 
Probably  some  of  my  listeners  may  not  agree  with  me,  and 
I'ranklin  will  never  come  back  to  tell  us  of  what  he  thinks  of  the 
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conferences  at  Cleneva,  in  which  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  takes  no  official  part. 

'Fhe  “Project”  of  Ciari^az  j)roposed  that  there  should  he 
established  in  the  city  of  Lyons  a perpetual  “Congress,”  com- 
l)osed  of  one  mediator  for  each  sovereign  of  Europe  and  one  for 
each  of  his  neighbors  who  shall  be  pleased  to  enter  into  the 
universal  union.  As  soon  as  there  shall  he  ten  mediators  at 
Lyons  they  shall  there  pass  judgment,  by  a plurality  of  votes, 
upon  all  the  differences  of  their  masters.  . . . The  mediators 
will  be  chosen  by  the  sovereii’iis,  and  will  be,  without  doubt, 
the  most  pacific,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  upright  that 
they  are  able  to  find  among  their  councillors;  consequently  this 
august  assembly  will  be  the  elite  of  Europe,  and  all  the  allied 
sovereigns  will  doubtless  be  proud  to  have  them  for  Councillors 
and  to  acquiesce  in  their  decisions. 

“This  worthy  and  judicious  Congress,  by  its  integrity,  by 
its  ability  and  by  the  full  liberty  that  it  will  have  of  speaking 
without  fear  of  displeasing  any  one  will,  infallibly,  by  its  just 
and  impartial  deliberations,  exercise  a moderating  infiuence  upon 
all  the  Councils  of  the  Courts,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
much  attached  to  the  imaginary  interests  and  honors  of  their 
own  countries  to  the  prejudice  of  other  nations.” 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  scheme,  and  you  will  observe  that 
it  presupposes,  for  its  ideal  enforcement,  a vast  amount  of  brains, 
virtue  and  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  everybody  taking 
part  in  it.  But  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  objections  urged  against 
a plan  which  had  for  its  main  object  the  abolition  of  war.  I 
will  only  cite  two.  One  was : “War  is  a scourge  of  God,  neces- 
sary to  his  justice,  consequently  the  sovereigns  cannot  avoid  it, 
they  are  even  obliged  to  make  it,  for  the  punishment  of  the 
nations.” 

The  other  objection  is  a truly  illuminating  illustration  of 
the  reverence  in  which  the  French  aristocracy  was  held  before 
the  Revolution  that  sent  so  many  of  them  to  the  guillotine : “War 
is  useful  to  the  nobility  in  procuring  for  them  employment  in 
the  military  service  and  retiring  pensions  capable  of  supporting 
them  in  a state  appropriate  to  their  birth.” 

The  moral  of  this  objection  is:  ”Let  us  have  war  that  the 
nobility  may  prosper.” 

But  I will  not  detain  you  further  with  a recital  of  this 
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Project,  and  my  chief  reason  for  mentioning  it  is  that  it  was 
printed  by  a Philadelphia  man  of  letters  because  the  author 
was  too  poor  to  print  it  himself.  In  passing  let  me  add  that 
Franklin  was  a believer  in  the  efficacy  of  arbitration  for  the 
future,  and  in  this  connection  I am  glad  to  point  out  that  another 
Philadelphian  who  came  later,  the  late  Thomas  Balch,  did  much 
in  his  essay  on  the  ‘‘International  Courts  of  Arbitration”  to 
promote  the  cause  of  arbitration  as  a practicable  preventive 
against  war.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  he  ‘‘was  perhaps 
the  one  man  most  instrumental  in  securing  arbitration  as  the 
means  of  settling  the  Alabama  claims,”  the  instrument,  indeed, 
“by  which  peace  between  the  two  great  English  speaking  peoples 
was  maintained  when  a deadly  and  destructive  war  was  other- 
wise certain  to  occur.”  It  is  related  that  when  Mr.  P>alch  visited 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  November  of  1864  the  Ih'esident  observed 
that  the  idea  of  settling  the  Alabama  question  by  arbitration 
“was  a good  one,  but  that  in  the  then  existing  temper  of  the 
American  people  it  was  neither  possible  nor  popular.”  In  fact, 
Lincoln  added,  “We  were  not  near  enough  to  the  millenium  for 
such  methods  of  settling  international  quarrels.”  Yet  this  inter- 
national (juarrel  was  settled  in  the  way  that  ]\Ir.  Palch  suggested, 
and  not  by  force  of  arms.  So  I say  all  honor  to  Thomas  Balch, 
another  Philadelphian  of  whom  we  should  be  ])roud. 

As  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  was,  without  being  in  any 
sense  a ])rofessional  author,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men  of 
letters,  for  whenever  he  wrote,  he  was  able  to  set  down,  in  clear, 
lucid  language,  the  thoughts  of  a superior  intellect.  He  had  the 
simplicity  in  writing  of  Lincoln,  and,  like  Lincoln,  he  could 
I^roduce  the  strongest  literary  effects  without  ])om])osity  or 
apparent  effort.  Yet  in  his  own  city,  1 think,  he  was  more  valued 
for  what  he  did  than  for  what  he  wrote.  1 do  not  say  this  in 
scorn  of  Philadelphia,  but  rather  because  Phila(lel])hia  has  never 
])laced  halos  on  the  heads  of  its  authors  as  London  does,  and 
Boston,  and  even,  sometimes.  New  ^4)rk.  'This  is  why  some  of 
our  authors  are  not  as  well  known  abroad  as  they  should  be. 
There  was  a time,  indeed,  when  upper-class  Philadelphia  was 
not  (|iiite  sure  that  Literature  was  really  couimc  il  foul.  When 
(ieorge  II.  Boker  was  beginning  as  author  a friend  warned  him 
that  if  it  were  known  that  he  wrote  it  might  interfere  with  his 
social  ])restige.  But  we  have  gotten  bravely  over  that.  We  are 
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like  the  rest  of  the  world ; we  do  not  look  down  on  a man  or 
woman  who  writes  for  money;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  apt  to 
g:auge  their  success  hy  the  amount  of  shekels  that  they  can 
extract  from  their  public. 

It  is  fitting,  speaking  of  Boker,  that  he  should  have  added 
the  art  of  play  writing  to  his  other  talents,  for  Philadelphia  was 
a centre  of  dramatic  life  in  his  early  years  and  long  before,  from 
the  time  when  Hallam  and  his  English  company  came  to  Phila- 
delphia and  when  many  good  citizens  looked  upon  actors  as 
vagrants  and  thought  the  entrance  to  a theatre  was  hut  the  vesti- 
bule leading  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  first  American  play 
to  be  presented  on  any  American  stage  wxis  given  in  Philadel- 
phia in  April,  1767,  at  the  theatre  in  South  Street,  the  same 
theatre  in  which  the  ill-fated  Major  Andre  and  his  fellow  British 
officers  acted  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  which  Andre 
painted  a drop  curtain.  This  first  American  play  was  a tragedy 
written  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr.,  a poet  of  no  mean  ability,  and 
the  son  of  the  Thomas  Godfrey  who  either  invented  or  improved 
upon  the  quadrant.  The  younger  Godfrey,  who  was  born  in  1736, 
was  a]Dprenticed  to  a watchmaker  in  early  life,  but  paid  more 
attention  to  poetry  than  he  did  to  watches,  and  soon  became, 
through  his  literary  cleverness,  the  intimate  friend  of  Francis 
Hopkinson  and  Benjamin  West,  then  a young  painter  of  promise 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London.  Where  locomotives  shriek  and  factories  belch  forth 
smoke  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  there  was  once  a scene  of 
sylvan  beauty,  and  here  West  and  Godfrey  were  wont  to  ramble, 
talking  of  their  ambitions  and  how  they  hoped  to  succeed  in  life. 
West  did  succeed  beyond  all  his  youthful  dreams,  but  fate  \vas 
not  so  kind  to  Godfrey.  He  fought  as  a lieutenant  in  Brad- 
dock's  expedition  against  h'ort  Duquesne,  and  after  that  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  South,  and  died  in  North  Carolina,  from 
a fever,  in  1763.  He  was  only  twenty-three  when  he  wrote  the 
“Prince  of  Parthia,''  but  he  never  lived  to  see  his  tragedy  pro- 
duced. 1 saw  the  play  admirably  revived  several  years  ago  by 
a company  of  college  students.  It  belongs  to  the  old-fashioned 
school  of  tragic  drama  and  is  typical  of  the  time  when  every 
young  author  who  wrote  for  the  stage  sought  to  imitate  Shake- 
speare, but  without  getting  within  sight  of  him.  The  “Prince 
of  Parthia"  is  not  to  be  sneered  at,  yet  it  is  as  far  away  from  the 
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modern  drama  as  is  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’’  from  a fantasy  by 
Maeterlinck. 

Philadelphia  had  quite  a brood  of  poets  in  those  days,  one 
of  the  first  being  Aquila  Rose,  a clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  who  also  operated  a primitive  ferry  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Market  Street.  He  was  drowned  near  this  ferry  in  1723, 
and  his  death  was  mourned  as  a public  calamity,  but  whether 
because  he  was  a poet  or  because  he  was  a popular  ferryman  I 
do  not  know.  He  is  forgotten  now,  as  no  doubt  he  deserves  to 
be,  but  it  was  predicted  when  he  died  that 

“his  fragrant  name 

Will  last  till  circling  years  shall  cease  to  be 
And  sink  in  vast,  profound  eternity.” 

Vain  boast.  When  I recall  many  authors  who  were  famous  in 
my  youth  and  now  are  completely  forgotten,  I realize  how  few 
names  in  literature  go  down  to  “profound  eternity.” 

Among  our  early  poets,  by  the  way,  was  a woman,  and  a 
fascinating  woman,  too.  She  was  Elizabeth  Graeme,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  of  Graeme  Park,  a very  distinguished 
man  of  his  day  and  highly  placed  socially.  Miss  Graeme  (she 
afterwards  married  a Scotch  adventurer  named  Ferguson)  was 
full  of  eighteenth  century  sentiment,  so  much  so  that  her  poetry 
would  now  be  considered  stilted.  When  she  heard  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  star  l)y  Sir  William  Herschel  she  wrote; 

“Whether  the  optic’s  piercing  eye 
Has  introduced  to  view  a distant  planet  in  the  sky, 

Bright,  wonderful  and  new. 

Or  whether  we  are  nearer  thrown 
To  the  great  fount  of  light 
And  from  that  source  each  mist  be  flown 
That  wrapt  that  star  in  night,” 

and  so  on. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  translated  Fenelon’s  “Telemaque”  into  Eng- 
lish verse  and  made  a poetical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
which  is  in  manuscript  in  this  Society,  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Peters.  When  she  went  to  England,  on  one  occasion,  she  was 
favorably  received  by  King  George  the  Third,  and  she  never 
forgot  how  she  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty.  She  it 
was  who  was  the  bearer  of  tbe  famous  letter  of  tbe  Rev.  Jacob 
Duebe  to  W’asbington,  wherein  the  clergyman  urged  the  future 
Father  of  Ilis  Country  to  make  ])cace  with  the  I’ritish,  and  she 
also  delivered  to  Joseph  l^leed  the  offer  of  the  British  peace 
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commissioners,  which  caused  Reed  to  say  that  the  Kin<,^  of  Eng- 
land was  not  rich  enouoh  to  hiiv  him  and  shake  his  loyalty  to 
the  people  of  America.  For  this  assistance  she  was  accused  of 
bein^i^'  a 1 ory.  Hut  she  lived  on  in  this  country  peacefully  until 
the  end,  passing-  the  summers  at  Graeme  Hark  and  the  winters 
in  Philadelphia,  where  she  held  a salon  on  Saturday  evenings 
that  must  have  been  a sort  of  precursor  for  our  Wistar  Parties. 
Her  parties,  however,  were  for  both  men  and  women,  and  it  was 
enthusiastically  said  of  her  that  at  these  gatherings  '‘her  body 
seemed  to  vanish  and  she  appeared  to  be  all  mind.’’ 

She  lies  buried  in  Christ  Churchyard,  and  as  she  was  a 
wonderful  pedestrian,  perchance  on  some  moonlight  night  her 
gentle  spirit  walks  around  Philadelphia  to  see  the  changes 
wrought  here  in  our  colonial  city  since  she  ceased  to  shine  in  it. 

Elizabeth  Eerguson  left  no  poetry  that  has  survived  in 
popularity.  One  need  not  necessarily  be  a great  poet  to  leave  an 
enduring  name ; one  poem,  even  though  it  be  not  great,  may 
keep  the  author  fresh  in  the  memory  of  generations  who  live 
after  him.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
painter  and  poet,  whom  we  may  almost  claim  as  a Philadelphian 
because  he  was  born  nearby  in  Chester  County,  and  once  had 
his  studio  in  a building  in  Chestnut  Street.  Most  of  Read’s 
poems  are  forgotten,  but  one  (the  manuscript,  I rejoice  to  say, 
is  a rare  treasure  of  the  Historical  Society)  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  literature  of  our  American  Civil  War  shall  last. 
“Sheridan's  Ride"  is  not  a work  of  genius,  but  it  is  a classic, 
none  the  less,  and  its  martial  lines,  full  of  the  verve  and  dash 
of  Phil  Sheridan  himself,  seem  destined  to  go  reverberating 
down  the  ages. 

The  accidental  manner  in  which  the  poem  came  to  be  writ- 
ten is  worthy  of  chronicle.  Read  chanced  to  be  in  Cincinnati 
during  the  war  when  he  was  handed  a copy  of  Harper  s Weekly 
containing  a picture,  by  Thomas  Nast,  of  Sheridan  sweeping 
through  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  A relative  who  was  with  him 
at  the  moment  said;  “Buck,  there  is  a poem  in  that  picture!" 

Read’s  answer  was  : “Do  you  suppose  I can  write  a poem 
to  order,  just  as  you  would  go  to  the  tailor’s  and  order  a coat?" 
But  the  suggestion  appealed  to  him,  nevertheless,  and  shutting 
himself  up  in  a room,  and  giving  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  “even  if  the  house  takes  fire,’’  he  began  “Sheridan’s 
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Ride”  and  finished  it  in  several  hours.  The  poem  spread  through 
the  North  like  wild  fire,  and  not  only  added  to  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  but  helped  to  enshrine  Sheridan  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  I once  shook  hands  with  Sheridan,  in  later  days, 
at  a reception  given  him  in  the  Union  League,  and  the  memory 
of  that  poetic  tour  dc  force  caused  me  to  approach  the  General 
with  a feeling  of  profound  awe — although  he  was  a short,  unim- 
pressive looking  hero,  with  a cordial  manner  and  nothing  awe- 
some about  him. 

Having  mentioned  the  first  American  drama,  let  me  mention 
the  first  American  grand  opera,  “Leonora,”  which  was  pro- 
duced in  this  city  at  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  on  June  4, 
1845.  The  score  was  by  William  H.  Fry  and  the  libretto,  based 
on  “The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  by  Joseph  R.  Fry — two  talented 
brothers  of  a distinguished  family  of  Philadelphians,  who  were 
the  sons  of  William  Fry,  one  of  the  founders,  with  Robert  Walsh, 
of  the  National  Gazette,  and  an  editor  who  was  probably  more 
instrumental  than  any  other  citizen  in  securing  the  passage,  in 
1836,  of  the  law  which  created  the  public  school  system  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Joseph  R.  Fry,  the  librettist  of  “Leonora,”  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a cultured  littera- 
teur, and  it  was  he  who  translated  the  Italian  hook  of  Fellini's 
“Norma”  for  its  first  i)resentation  in  America  on  Noveml)er  30, 
1840,  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre.  He  also  adapted  the  lil)retto 
of  Donizetti’s  “Anna  Poleyn,”  which  was  sung  in  English  for  the 
first  time  in  April,  1844,  at  the  same  house.  In  this  opera,  we 
are  told,  was  first  introduced  the  air  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,'’ 
as  a j)art  of  an  operatic  entertainment.  William  IT.  h'ry,  the 
composer  of  “Leonora,”  was  an  accom])lished  musician  and 
critic,  who  wrote  many  i)leces  for  the  voice  and  orchestral  music 
as  well.  Another  talented  brother,  Charles,  who  died  soon  after 
reaching  manhood,  was  remarkable  for  the  double  gift  of  a fine 
baritone  voice  and  a falsetto  “pure  as  a soprano,”  which  he  could 
use  on  occasion  with  wonderful  effect. 

Josej)h  R.  I'ry  j)repared,  and  with  George  S.  Pej)pcr,  sent 
out,  the  fir.st  notice  of  a meeting  to  be  held  in  h'ehruary,  1851, 
to  consider  ])lans  for  the  erection  of  the  ])resent  Academy  of 
Music. 

“Leonora”  has  been  describe<l  as  the  first  .American  work 
worthy  to  be  called  an  opera.  “It  was  written  in  the  Italian 
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manner,  . . . The  melodies  were  exi)ressive  and  tlowinj^,  the 
concerted  music  was  effective  and  larj;e  in  style,  and  the  choruses 
full  of  spirit.”* 

I'rancis  Courtney  Wemyss,  the  actor-manager,  in  writing 
his  memoirs  of  this  opera  .says:  “Had  Mr.  h'ry  selected  New 
York  instead  of  I’liiladelphia  for  the  first  field  of  his  oi)erations, 
the  whole  United  States  would  have  teemed  with  praises.  . . . 
d'he  sin  he  committed  was  daring  to  present  the  first  lyrical 
drama  ever  composed  in  America  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
for  judgment,  before  the  New  Yorkers  had  an  opi)ortunity  of 
passing  upon  its  merits.  Should  it  be  played  with  success  in 
Europe,  how  altered  will  be  public  opinion  in  its  favor  here. 
jMr.  Fry  may  plume  himself  upon  it  as  a work  of  art,  to  be 
proudly  cherished.”  And  he  adds  that  although  the  production 
did  not  bring  fortune  to  the  author,  yet  Air.  and  Mrs.  Seguin, 
who  took  leading  roles  in  it,  “reaped  both  money  and  fame” 
from  the  performances. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  on  January  12,  1920,  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  after  the  premier  of  “Leonora,”  at  the  lecture  on 
grand  opera  in  Philadelphia  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Curtis,  in 
the  hall  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  the  tenor  aria  which 
Fry  wrote  for  the  score  was  sung  by  Air.  Joseph  S.  AlcCdynn. 
And  I might  call  your,  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  manuscript 
of  the  opera  is  now  a cherished  possession  of  this  Society. 

Speaking  of  the  production  of  “Leonora”  in  Italian  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Alusic  some  years  after  its  first  per- 
formance in  Philadelphia  Louis  C.  Elson  writes : “AMiile  he 
(Fry)  will  not  rank  with  the  world's  great  composers,  he 
deserves  a monument  in  America  nevertheless,  for  his  criticisms 
opened  a new  and  high  vein  of  musical  literature,  his  practical 
efforts  in  composition  unlocked  the  door  to  the  American,  and 
in  every  way  his  life  was  beneficial  to  American  musical  art.” 

This  story  of  oj)eratic  and  theatrical  production  suggests 
the  name  of  George  PI.  Boker,  author  of  “P'rancesca  da  Rimini,” 
one  of  the  best  dramas  ever  written  by  an  American.  Boker 
was  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  distinguished  men  of  letters,  and 
I should  like  to  see,  but  probably  never  shall  see,  a monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  City  Hall  Plaza.  P’or  he  was  not 
only  a poet  and  playwright,  but  a man  of  affairs  as  well,  Presi- 

* “Record  of  the  Opera  in  Philadelphia.” 
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dent  of  the  Union  League  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Club,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Park  Commission,  and  at  dififerent  times  American 
Alinister  to  Turkey  and  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  When 
Boker  left  the  latter  post,  to  return  home,  the  then  Czar  (the 
one  later  to  be  assassinated  by  the  Nihilists)  was  almost  incon- 
solable and  let  it  be  known  that  his  successor  would  not  be  overly 
welcome.  For  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russians  was  devoted  to 
our  Philadelphian,  and  it  is  said  that  when  they  first  met  the 
Czar  was  surprised  to  find  in  Boker  a personage  who  so  closely 
resembled  the  type  of  European  diplomats  to  which  Russia  was 
accustomed.  For  there  was  no  ‘Uhirt  sleeve  diplomacy'’  about 
the  new  minister.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  of  commanding 
presence,  tall,  aristocratic  looking  (indeed,  he  was  called  the 
“handsomest  man  in  Philadelphia”)  ; he  spoke  hTench  fluently, 
he  was  scholarly  and  cultivated,  and  a thorough  man  of  the 
world.  He  looked  like  some  high-born,  all  powerful  British 
ambassador,  although,  strangely  enough,  his  grandparents  had 
risen  to  success  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  But  Boker  had 
been  given  every  advantage  in  his  youth,  including  an  education 
at  Princeton  University,  which  has  been  the  alma  mater  of  so 
many  distinguished  sons,  and  he  had  made  the  most  of  his 
advantages,  in  true  American  fashion. 

It  was  my  privilege,  when  I was  barely  grown  up,  to  see 
much  of  Boker  through  my  uncle-hy-marriage,  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland,  his  most  intimate  friend.  I was  never  tired  of  looking 
at  him,  because  he  always  reminded  me,  in  face  and  figure,  of 
pictures  of  Greek  heroes  of  old,  and  1 never  tired  of  listening 
to  him,  because,  like  Leland,  he  was  a fascinating  talker,  and 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  my  boyish  enthusiasm,  as  if  these  two  men 
knew  about  all  there  was  worth  knowing  about  everything. 

Boker  wrote  a great  deal  of  good  poetry,  which  would  now 
be  considered  old-fashioned,  no  doubt,  yet  one  of  his  C ivil  War 
poems,  the  “Dirge  for  a Soldier,"  is  still  sung,  and  will  doubt- 
less survive.  Of  the  ])lays  that  he  wrote,  "Francesca  da  Rimini’’ 
is  the  most  notable ; it  is  full  of  action,  and  has  a charming  liter- 
ary flavor,  and  the  su1)ject,  taken  from  Dante’s  theme,  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  very  spirit  of  tragedy.  I saw  one  of  the 
])erformances  of  the  ])lay  when  it  was  given  hy  Lawrence  llar- 
rett  at  the  Chestnut  Street  ( )])cra  House,  with  Marie  Wain- 
wright  as  h'rancesca,  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  IMker  and  the  Lelands.  And  there  was  also  in  the 
box, — Boker’s  danghter-in-law,  who  first  as  Edith  W barton  and 
then  as  the  wife  of  George  Hoker  the  younger,  played  so  con- 
spicuous and  delightfnl  a part  for  many  years  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Oiiaker  City.  She  and  her  sisters  were  among  the  real 
grande  dames  of  their  period.  i\lrs.  Boker,  indeed,  died  only 
a little  more  than  a year  ago,  and  many  of  us  miss  her  from  the 
gatherings  in  this  hall,  which  she  so  often  attended. 

Of  Leland  1 need  not  say  much,  because  I have  recently 
written  several  articles  about  him,  one  of  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  of  the  Society.  He  was  an  author  of  vast  versatility, 
although  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  this  versatility  was 
against  his  fame.  He  was  a born  humorist,  as  his  famous  “Hans 
Breitmann  Ballads”  testify,  and  he  might  have  achieved  a repu- 
tation as  enduring  as  Mark  Twain  had  he  remained  a humorist 
to  the  end.  But  he  had,  besides,  a scholarly  and  anticjuarian 
spirit  which  led  him  into  other  walks,  such  as  folklore,  gypsies, 
Indian  legends,  minor  arts  and  psychology,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  entertaining.  In  his  later  years  he  hated  to  be  reminded  of 
his  “Hans  Breitmann”  period,  and  I remember  his  saying  to  me 
once,  quite  bitterly : “When  I was  at  the  Wistar  Party  last  night, 
I met  that  old  fool.  Blank,  who  ran  up  to  me  and  cried,  ‘Why, 
Hans,  I haven't  seen  you  since  you  got  back  from  Europe.’  ” 

Leland  married  ^liss  Belle  Fisher,  a great  beauty  in  her 
day,  whom  Thackeray  admired  so  much  that  he  called  her  “the 
prettiest  woman  in  America.”  She  was  the  great-grandniece  of 
Caesar  Rodney,  the  Signer,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Rodney.  It  was  to  Thomas  Rodney  that  General 
Charles  Lee,  that  stormy  petrel  of  the  Revolution,  alleged  that  he 
(Lee)  was  the  real  author  of  the  “Letters  of  Junius.”  Of  course 
Lee  was  romancing. 

One  of  my  early  recollections  is  of  seeing  Boker,  Leland 
and  Walt  Whitman  talking  together  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  That  was  a sight  for  the  gods ; it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  get  together  three  finer  looking  men.  Of 
course  my  usual  glimpse  of  \\'hitman  was  when  he  was  riding 
on  the  front  platform  of  the  old-fashioned  horse-cars,  in  fraternal 
conversation  with  the  driver.  And  I remember  how  earnest 
Oscar  Wilde  was  when  he  described  a visit  to  Whitman’s  quar- 
ters in  Camden.  Somehow  the  vision  of  peripatetic  Oscar  cross- 
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ing  the  prosaic  Market  Street  ferry  to  pay  a visit  to  Mickle 
Street,  had  something  delightfully  incongruous  al^out  it,  but 
from  what  Wilde  and  Whitman  afterward  said,  the  meeting  was 
a great  success,  for  each  poet  offered  incense  to  the  other — and 
what  poet  will  refuse  the  pungent  aroma  of  incense?  Wilde  and 
Whitman  had  this  in  common- — they  both  understood  that  an 
unconventional  personality  helps  to  advertise  one’s  poetry.  Lord 
Byron  found  out  that  secret  over  a century  ago. 

In  reminiscing  of  Philadelphia  literary  men  and  women,  I 
find  that  I have  known  not  a few  of  them  in  my  time.  One  of 
my  most  pleasant  recollections  is  of  the  Davis  family,  when  they 
all  lived  their  delightfully  interesting  lives  in  the  house  in 
Twenty-first  street,  below  Walnut.  There  were  L.  Clarke  Davis, 
editor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis,  a novelist  of  enviable  reputation  ; Richard  Harding  Davis, 
that  prince  of  story-writers,  Charles  Belmont  Davis,  his  l)rother, 
and  Nora  Davis,  afterwards  Mrs.  Percy  Farrar.  What  a charm- 
ing household  they  were,  all  devoted  one  to  another,  and  none 
the  less  charming  because  they  were  all  a little  different  from 
most  peoi)le.  Clarke  Davis  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  drama 
and  its  history,  and  this  formed  a great  link  between  us  when 
I was  the  dramatic  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger.  It  had  always 
Ijeen  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Deivis  to  settle  down  on  a farm  and 
write  the  definitive  life  of  Edmund  Kean,  hut  he  never  lived  to 
achieve  this,  for  he  died  in  harness,  which  was  really  a pity, 
for  with  his  ta.stes  he  should  have  left  a scholarly  hook  behind 
him  to  immortalize  his  love  of  the  stage  and  its  i)layers.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Augustin  Daly,  Ada  Rehan,  John  Drew, 
the  Jeffersons,  John  S.  Clarke  and  many  more  Thespians  of 
distinction,  some  of  whom  I used  to  meet  at  his  house.  In  con- 
nection with  Augustin  Daly,  I had  rather  an  amusing  experience 
with  Mr.  Davis.  He  asked  me,  on  one  occasion  when  he  could 
not  get  to  the  theatre  himself,  to  write  a criticism  of  a new  pro- 
duction of  the  Daly  comj)any.  ‘AVhat  sort  of  notice  do  you  want, 
Mr.  Davis?”  1 in(|uired.  “Oh,  a careful,  discriminating  one,” 
he  answered,  as  he  took  the  inevitable  cigar  from  his  mouth. 
So  I went  to  the  ])erformance,  which  I found  rather  carelessly 
done,  and  in  my  zeal  follow  out  his  instructions  to  he  “dis- 
criminating,’’ I wrote  a criticism  which,  to  use  the  expression 
then  in  vogue  in  journalistic  circles  “tore  Mr.  Daly  to  ])ieces.” 
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I headed  my  article  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  for  1 intimated  that 
Daly  had  one  character  of  performance  for  Xew  York,  and 
another,  not  so  scrnpnlonsly  artistic,  for  Philadelphia.  Perhaps 
my  criticpie  was  a little  too  severe,  but  at  any  rate  1 prided 
myself  that  I had  followed  out  Mr.  Davis’s  order  to  he  ‘‘care- 
ful” and  “discriminating" — forgetting,  however,  how  intimate 
he  was  with  Augustin  Daly.  Some  days  later  1 was  in  Mr.  Davis’s 
editorial  office,  and  he  spoke  of  my  notice,  not  without  a twinkle 
in  his  blue  eyes. 

“I  hoped  you  liked  it,”  1 said  modestly,  awaiting  the  praise 
I fully  looked  for.  “You  said  you  wanted  something  discriminat- 
ing.” 

“Why,  Robins,”  cried  Mr.  Davis,  “so  I did,  but  you  were 
positively  cruel,  and  iMr.  Childs  tells  me  that  Daly  is  furious, 
and  I have  spent  the  past  few  days  sneaking  down  alleyways 
and  byways,  to  avoid  meeting  him.” 

What  a shock ! ITit  Clarke  Davis  forgave  me,  and  so, 
indeed,  did  Daly,  who  had  not  been  slow  to  find  out  who  had 
written  the  offending  article.  He  even  wrote  me  a cordial  letter 
praising  some  work  I had  done. 

Although  I was  not  an  intimate  friend  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  I saw  a good  deal  of  him  at  one  time,  first  when  he  and 
I were  young  reporters,  and  afterwards  at  his  father’s  house. 
I always  admired  a certain  boyishness  which  never  left  him  and 
the  art  he  possessed  of  enjoying  life  and  people.  He  had  the 
story-telling  gift  developed  to  the  highest  power,  and  I am  sure 
that  his  experience  as  a Philadelphia  reporter  on  the  Press  stood 
him  in  good  stead  when  he  began  his  career  with  “Gallagher” 
and  other  stories.  A good  reporter  learns  a lot  about  human 
nature,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  disillusioned.  i\Iy  own  experi- 
ence as  a young  reporter  taught  me  that  some  Philadelphians  who 
were  supposed  to  be  great  men  were  simply  wbat  we  would  now 
call  “hot-air  artists.”  Of  course  I am  only  speaking  of  persons 
who  have  passed  on.  I should  itcommend  for  every  embryo 
novelist  a preliminary  course  in  a city  editor’s  office. 

Another  Philadelphia  author  whom  I remember  well  and 
delightfully  was  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  us  here.  I saw  a good  deal  of  Dr.  Mitchell  at  the  hranklin 
Inn  Cub,  of  which  he  was  President,  and  1 was  fortunate  in 
being  persona  grata  to  him  because  of  my  relationship  to  Leland, 
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with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Mitchell,  like 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  the  rare  combination  of  poet,  novel- 
ist and  physician,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  which  role  he 
was  better  known.  He  always  ranked  high  as  a nerve  specialist 
and  scientific  investigator,  but  he  never  received  the  literary 
acclaim  that  was  his  due  until  his  picturesque  novel  of  ‘'Hugh 
Wynne”  was  published.  That  had  a tremendous  vogue  and  an 
enormous  circulation  for  those  days,  and  it  deserves  to  live, 
unlike  many  novels. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  (which  I believe  to  be  true 
from  something  he  once  said  to  me)  of  how  Dr.  IMitchell  once 
consulted  a famous  Italian  neurologist  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
nerves  at  a time  when  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
over-brain  work.  The  Italian,  who  had  not  caught  the  patient's 
name,  observed  : 

“If  you  he  a citizen  of  Philadelj)hia,  as  you  say,  and  be 
going  back  there,  let  me  advise  you  to  call  on  ze  Doctor  Vir 
Mitcheell,  ze  most  great  of  all  neurologists  in  ze  world.” 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  been  accused  of  egotism.  i\Iy  answer  to 
that  is,  first,  that  we  are  all  egotists,  more  or  less ; secondly,  that 
any  egotism  he  may  have  had  was  justified,  and  thirdly,  that  it 
was  so  childlike  and  naive  that  it  rather  added  to  his  charm. 
hMr  like  most  men  of  mark  he  was  perfectly  sim])le  and  unaf- 
fected in  his  ])ersonal  intercourse  with  everyone. 

Yet  another  Philadelphian  whom  I knew  in  the  fiesh  was 
John  Sartain,  the  engraver,  who  is  entitled  to  I)e  called  a man 
of  letters  because  he  wrote  the  “Reminiscences  of  a Very  Old 
Man,"  which  may  rank  among  the  best  of  the  world's  autohiogra- 
])hies.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  for  many  years  still  stands 
in  Sansom  Street,  above  Seventh,  although  much  altered,  and 
whenever  I ])ass  it  1 always  think  of  Ifdgar  Allan  Poe.  For 
Sartain  knew  Poe  well,  when  the  poet  was  in  Idiiladelidiia  editing 
Graham's  Magaciric,  and  in  which  he  published  his  famous  .story, 
now  a classic,  “The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue."  1^'or  editing 
Graham's  Poe  received  the  i)rincely  salary  of  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars a year,  hut  he  finally  withdrew  from  his  po.st,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  with  Charles  J.  Peterson,  the  old  friend  and  associate 
of  Ceorge  R.  (Iraham,  the  ])roprietor  of  the  magazine.  Sartain 
later  had  a magazine  of  his  own,  and  in  this  appeared,  in  the 
number  for  Xovemher,  184d,  Poe's  ])oem  of  “ I he  Pells."  In  its 
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original  form  the  poem  was  the  merest  trifle,  hut  Sartain  says 
in  his  “Reminiscences”:  “Ahont  six  months  after  we  received  this 
poem  in  its  primitive  form  Roe  sent  it  enlarged  and  altered,  but 
not  yet  in  the  final  state  in  which  we  published  it;  the  latest 
improvement  came  a month  or  so  later.  Jt  api)ears  that  the  very 
last  poem  he  ever  wrote  was  the  one  entitled  ‘Annabel  Lee.’  We 
purchased  it  from  him,  but  before  we  were  ready  to  issue  it 
we  found  that  he  had  also  sold  it  to  three  other  publishers." 

Sartain  vouches  for  one  pathetic  incident  in  the  life  of  I’oe 
in  Philadelphia.  The  poet  spent  a night  in  old  iNIoyamensing 
Prison  because  he  was  not  quite  in  a condition  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  the  next  morning  was  brought  before  Mayor  Gilpin 
in  company  with  some  other  victims  of  conviviality  who  had 
also  passed  the  night  in  durance.  When  he  stood  up  before  the 
IMayor  a spectator  called  out : “Why  this  is  Poe,  the  poet !” 
And  he  was  dismissed  without  the  customary  fine. 

It  was  while  he  was  struggling  in  Philadelphia  that  Poe 
said : “There  is  one  poem  of  mine  that  will  live  and  that  is  ‘The 
Raven,’”  and  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy;  as  well  as  the  gift 
of  genius. 

George  Mdlliam  Childs,  another  Philadelphian,  of  whom 
T have  intimate  recollections,  was  not  a “man  of  letters,"  but 
he  entertained  so  many  authors,  and  through  his  editorship  of  the 
Pitblie  Ledger  had  association  with  so  many  literary  people,  that 
I seem  warranted  in  mentioning  him,  however  briefly.  i\Ir. 
Childs  did  a great  deal  of  good  that  no  one  outside  of  his  office 
ever  knew'  anything  about,  and  I happen  to  know  that  there  were 
several  impecunious  but  deserving  authors  wdiom  he  practically 
supported.  There  w'ere  many  young  ])eople  wdiom  he  aided,  and 
he  made  the  career  of  more  than  one  Philadelphian  afterw-ards 
to  become  distinguished.  His  house  w'as  a JMecca  for  literary 
stars  from  Europe,  and  for  some  in  America,  as  for  instance, 
Longfellow',  and,  of  course,  he  entertained  many  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Civil  War,  not  forgetting  his  intimate  friend.  General 
Grant.  When  he  and  Mrs.  Childs  w'ent  to  Europe  in  the  late 
sixties  they  w'ere  the  guests  at  Gadshill  of  Charles  Dickens,  and 
I have  always  regretted  that  I never  asked  i\Ir.  Childs  to  give 
me  his  personal  impressions  of  the  great  novelist.  I might  so 
easily  have  done  so,  for  I saw'  much  of  IMr.  Childs  wdien  I w'as 
w'riting  dramatic  and  musical  criticism  for  the  Ledger,  and  w'hen 
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I would  often  be  called  down-stairs  to  his  office  to  meet  some 
visiting  player  or  musician.  He  was  so  kindly  of  heart  that  I 
had  difficulty  in  writing  a frank  critique  about  a performance, 
for  fear  it  would  offend  the  artists  and  so  upset  my  chief.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  writing  a notice  about  Madame  Janau- 
schek,  in  which  I commended  her  acting,  but  aljused  the  poor 
play  in  which  she  was  appearing.  The  next  day  I had  a summons 
to  ]\Ir.  Childs’  office;  I found  him  sitting  at  his  desk  in  embar- 
rassment while  Janauschek  was  reclining  on  another  chair  bathed 
in  tears.  Of  course  I had  to  apologize ! 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Childs  to  give  out  souvenir  tea- 
cups and  saucers  to  visitors  who  came  to  his  sanctum  at  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  Some  people  smiled  at  this  as  a weakness, 
but  I always  thought  it  a delightful  custom,  particularly  as  I 
managed  to  get  a cup  and  saucer  myself  from  time  to  time,  and 
they  were  good  china,  too. 

About  every  six  months  or  so  Mr.  Childs  would  give  me  a 
word  of  advice.  “Never  be  ashamed,’’  he  would  say,  “to  carry 
a bundle  in  the  street.  I often  do."  Another  thing  he  would 
say  to  me  was  this : “When  you  are  writing  up  anything  for  the 
Public  Ledger  I would  rather  have  you  walk  or  ride  ten  miles 
than  spell  a man’s  name  wrong.  People  like  to  see  their  names 
in  the  paper,  if  they  are  spelled  right!" 

I wonder  if  Mr.  Childs’  axiom  still  holds  good?  Do  people 
still  like  to  see  their  names  in  the  ])aper? 

Many  of  the  literary  and  artistic  men,  whom  T remember, 
as  well  as  many  before  my  time,  could  be  seen  and  heard  at 
the  famous  Wistar  Parties,  which  are  hai)pily  still  with  us.  The 
house  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Locust,  in  which 
they  first  started  with  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  as  their  host,  still 
stands  and  is  in  reverent  hands,  d’he  Wistar  Parties  are  a 
peculiar  Philadelphia  institution  and  shed  a1)Out  us  a distinction 
and  an  air  of  culture  of  which  even  ancient  Athens  might  have 
been  proud.  Several  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend 
the  centenary  of  these  gatherings,  in  this  hall  and  to  listen  to 
the  interesting  history  of  the  Wistar  Parties  in  a pa|)er  read  by 
our  scholarly  {’resident,  Mr.  Carson. 

In  speaking  of  Wistar  Parties  there  comes  to  mind — and  a 
delightful  remembrance  it  is,  to  be  sure — the  charming  personal- 
ity of  our  great  authority  on  Shakespeare,  Dr.  Horace  Howard 
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l-'urness,  a shining-  member  of  a talented  family  which  has  helped 
so  nobly  to  add  literary  eclat  to  Philadelphia.  .\s  a boy  I recall 
his  hrilliant  father,  the  late  William  H.  Furness,  the  Unitarian 
divine ; as  a man  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  on  occasion, 
llorace  Howard  burness,  and  a more  lovable  person  1 never 
encountered.  He  was  so  full  of  the  grace  of  life,  yet  so  unassum- 
ing, that  it  was  hard  to  realize  what  a marvelous  scholar  he 
was,  for  your  scholar  is  sometimes  pedantic,  or  repellent,  or 
uninteresting  to  the  general.  Pmt  Dr.  Furness  was  so  great  a 
savant  that  he  could  afford  to  be  natural  and  cordial  even  to 
the  young  fellow  that  I was  then,  while  all  who  met  him  quickly 
came  under  the  spell  of  his  charm.  It  would  be  idle  for  me  to 
dwell  on  the  vast  fund  of  learning  that  made  his  ‘‘V’ariorum” 
editions  of  Shakespeare  what  they  are;  for  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  with  that  work,  which  has  become,  and  will  remain, 
a Shakespearean  classic  so  long  as  the  poet  is  read,  acted  or 
annotated,  and  that  will  doubtless  be  as  long  as  English-speaking 
civilization  lasts.  Put  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  Dr.  Furness 
was,  unlike  some  students,  possessed  of  wonderful  breadth  of 
mind,  for  although  his  Shakespearean  researches  involved  a 
wealth  of  detail,  he  never  lost  the  true  perspective  of  the  plays 
he  was  exploiting.  This  quality,  so  free  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  pedant,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  a quotation  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  "Merchant  of  \Tnice”  (edition  of  1888,  page 
277). 

“Since  it  is  impossible,”  he  says,  "to  know,  with  unques- 
tionable certainty  the  year  in  which  the  play  was  written,  it  is 
pleasing  to  reflect  that  no  single  line  of  it  depends  on  this  knowl- 
edge for  its  wisdom  or  its  wit.  Nevertheless,  great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  importance  of  the  investigation,  and  much  leaning  and 
time  have  been  expended  in  its  pursuit.  It  is  not  easy,  I think, 
to  take  interest  in  knowledge  thus  barren,  for  granting  that  our 
calculations  could  be  made  with  such  nicety  as  that  we  would 
discover  even  the  month,  and  the  day — what  would  it  avail  us? 
WMuld  it  add  charm  to  Portia's  'quality  of  mercy’  if  we  knew 
that  it  was  written  in  1594 — in  August — on  the  fifth  day — on 
Wednesday — in  the  afternoon — at  twenty  minutes  past  three 
o’clock?  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  profitable  to  speculate  on  the 
quality  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written?  Is  it  any  tribute 
to  Shakespeare’s  genius  that  we  should  busy  ourselves  over  what 
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is  not  even  the  setting  of  the  gem,  but  no  more  than  the  jeweler’s 
case  in  which  it  is  sent  home?  It  is  not  by  such  facts  as  these 

that  we  may  hope  to  find  out  the  man,  Shakesi)eare.  If  he  is 

not  to  be  found  in  the  plays  themselves  he  is  not  to  be  found 

in  the  dates  when  he  wrote  them.  And  he  is  not  in  the  plays 

themselves- — if  he  were,  the  plays  would  fall  to  the  level  of  Ben 
Jonson’s  or  Francis  Beaumont's.  It  is  because  Shakespeare  is  not 
there  that  his  plays  are  heaven-high  above  the  plays  of  all  other 
dramatists.  Shylock,  is  Shylock,  he  is  not  Shakespeare  behind 
a mask,  dressed  up  as  Shylock.  Could  we  at  any  instant  catch 
a glimpse  of  Shakespeare  himself  peeping  through  the  divinity 
that  hedges  his  creations,  that  instant  there  will  be  revealed  a 
flaw  in  that  creation.  Are  there  any  such  flaws?  . . . His 
genius,  his  intellect,  is  everywhere,  in  all  and  through  all,  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last ; but  he,  the  man,  the  individual,  is 
nowhere.  He  went  out  of  himself  and  into  his  characters,  leav- 
ing age,  and  sex  and  idiosyncrasies  behind.  Therefore,  in  pre- 
fixing this  or  that  date  to  any  of  these  plays,  what  else  is  it  but 
rearranging  that  chronological  table  which,  by  courtesy,  we  now 
call  a Life  of  Shakespeare,  and  which  he  who  knows  more  about 
it  than  all  the  rest  of  us  styles,  as  modestly,  as  truthfully,  merely 
outlines.  Of  the  real  Life  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  genuinely  thankful  that  it  is  so,  and  gladly  note,  as  the 
years  roll  on,  that  the  obscurity  which  envelops  it  is  as  utter  and 
as  im])enetrable  as  ever.” 

This  (juotation  from  Dr.  Furness  is  a beautiful  example  of 
literature,  in  itself,  and  no  one  would  have  given  it  more  praise, 
could  he  have  read  it,  than  Shakespeare. 

I once  asked  his  son  the  late  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr., 
Avho  has  so  finely  carried  on  his  father’s  work,  what  was  the  latter’s 
favorite  Shakespearean  ])lay  ? The  re])ly  was:  “My  father  was 
often  asked  that  (juestion,  and  he  always  answered  ‘my  favorite 
play  is  the  last  one  I have  been  reading.'  '’ 
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PENNSVIA'ANIA  COLONIAL  PALER  MH.LS 
AND  WATERMARKS 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  May  27,  1935) 

By  James  E.  Magee,  Jr. 

W'e  beg  to  give  you  this  evening  a short  history  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Colonial  Paper  Mills  and  their  watermarks. 

In  1769,  just  before  the  Revolution,  there  were  over  320 
mills  and  forges  run  by  water  power  in  the  present  counties  of 
Philadelphia,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery.  These  were 
saw,  grist  and  flour,  oil,  powder,  fulling,  paper  and  iron  forges, 
of  these  about  twenty  were  paper  mills. 

In  a commercial  sense,  paper  made  by  hand  from  rags  was 
first  manufactured  in  Spain  and  Southern  Italy  in  the  13th 
Century. 

The  first  known  watermarks  impressed  upon  paper  were  used 
in  Bologna  in  1282.  It  was  two  straight  lines  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  with  small  circles  at  the  end  of  the  bars. 

Watermarks  are  impressions  in  paper  made  by  means  of  a 
fine  light  wire,  with  wire  woven  patterns.  This  was  attached  to 
the  wire  gauze  upon  which  the  pulp  was  spread  and  as  the  water 
was  pressed  from  the  pulp  the  impression  of  the  design  was  left 
in  the  paper. 

I have  examined  thousands  of  letters  and  printed  documents 
in  the  Historical  Societies,  Libraries,  City  Hall  and  private  col- 
lections, and  made  tracings  of  the  American  watermarks.  The 
early  emblems  were  mostly  of  a religious  character.  Then  other 
designs  were  introduced,  such  as  galleys,  anchors,  the  horn  of 
Roland,  St.  Catharine’s  wheel,  the  bull’s  head,  unicorn  and  legend- 
ary emblems,  crowns  of  sovereigns  and  bells. 

In  modern  times,  the  watermark  is  a trademark  containing 
the  initials  or  names  of  the  mill  or  the  paper  makers. 

The  first  paper  mill  erected  on  the  American  Continent  in 
1690  was  on  Paper  Mill  Run,  a tributary  of  the  Wissahickon  in 
Roxborough,  Philadelphia.  It  was  financed  by  four  men : W^illiam 
Rittenhouse,  a paper  maker  from  Amsterdam;  William  Bradford, 
the  first  printer  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  others.  This  mill  was 
washed  away  in  a great  freshet  in  1700,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same 
place  in  1701 ; William  Penn  generously  subscribed  twenty-five 
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pounds  to  help  rebuild  the  mill.  This  mill  was  about  350  feet 
above  the  present  Rittenhouse  dwelling  on  Lincoln  Drive. 

Before  1760  a third  much  larger  mill  was  erected  by  the 
grandson  of  William,  Sr.,  opposite  the  Rittenhouse  dwelling. 

Our  first  watermark  is  typically  American.  It  represents  a 
corporation,  the  design  was  the  word  Company  in  a single  line 
frame. 

The  second  Rittenhouse  watermark  is  extremely  interesting. 
We  find  ten  of  these  in  letters  written  in  the  1690’s  at  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  design  is  a three  leaf  clover 
enclosed  within  a shield  over  the  word  Pensilvania ; on  the 
other  half  of  the  sheet  are  the  initials  W.  R.  ( William  Ritten- 
house). For  the  next  125  years  the  clover  leaf  was  the  emblem 
of  the  mill.  The  next  watermark  is  the  ancient  horn  of  Roland, 
of  King  Arthur’s  Knights  over  the  mythical  perfect  number  four 
and  the  initials  W.  R.  It  first  appears  in  a letter  of  1700. 

We  have  here  an  original  of  this  watermark,  the  paper  is 
brown  with  age,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  crude  device 
with  a beautiful  modern  watermark  of  today  from  the  Dard 
Hunter  Mill. 

\Villiam  Penn  returned  to  England  after  his  second  visit  to 
Pennsylvania  and  carried  with  him  considerable  Rittenhouse 
paper.  In  1702  to  1705  he  wrote  many  letters  from  London  to 
James  Logan  in  Philadelphia,  the  paj)er  used  contained  this  water- 
mark. 

Tradition  relates  that  Rittenhouse  was  descended  from  an 
old  Hollandish  family  of  j)apermakers.  This  is  ])roved  by  the  fact 
that  we  find  six  Dutch  jxiper  watermarks  containing  the  same 
design  and  initials  W.  R. ; the  first  dated  Amsterdam,  1579.  This 
])roves  that  the  family  of  our  American  Rittenhouse  was  manu- 
facturing ])aper  in  Holland  over  one  hundred  years  before  he  built 
his  ])a])er  mill  on  Paper  Mill  Run. 

We  have  twelve  other  designs  of  later  Rittenhouse  l\lill 
watermarks  hut  we  will  now  give  you  selections  of  other  interest- 
ing designs  recording  the  traditions  and  folk-lore  brought  here 
by  the  ])aper  makers  from  their  home  lands,  ])atriotic  Revolution- 
ary emblems,  products  of  the  farm,  fire  arms,  llowers,  hells,  ships, 
emblems  of  ])cacc  and  the  Church. 

W'e  all  know  the  .sylvan  beauty  of  the  valley  wilderness 
through  whicli  Mill  Creek  ])asses  in  Lower  Merion.  Before  the 
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Revolution,  this  stream  had  a much  larger  flow  of  water  than  it 
has  today.  The  Valley  was  alive  with  activity,  ten  mills — five 
I)aper,  four  grist  and  one  powder  were  all  active  industries  located 
here. 

I he  paper  mill  of  John  Roberts  the  Tory,  three  other  mills, 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  of  land  were  confiscated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1780.  This  paper  mill  was  pur- 
chased by  Peter  Walover ; his  watermark  was  a bald  headed  Amer- 
ican eagle  with  lightning  bolts  in  his  claws,  a very  dififerent  kind 
of  a bird  from  our  present  blue  eagle  of  the  N.  R.  A.  In  1758, 
Christopher  Robins  built  a paper  mill  on  Mill  Creek.  His  water- 
mark was  a liberty  bell  surrounded  with  very  ornate  scroll  designs 
with  his  initials  C.  R.  This  mill  was  sold  to  Jacob  and  William 
Hagy.  Their  emblem  was  a crown  and  a Fleur-de-lis.  The 
emblem  of  the  fleur-de-lis  as  a watermark  was  produced  in  Italy 
and  France  in  the  14th  Century;  it  represented  the  trinity.  This 
William  Hagy  design  is  from  a letter  written  in  1781  by  General 
Morgan  to  Thomas  Jefiferson,  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Just  after  the  Revolution,  Jonathan  Robeson  erected  his  paper 
mill,  near  the  present  Mill  Creek  and  Gulph  Road.  His  emblem 
was  a peaceful  lamb  in  a green  pasture.  This  may  be  the  little 
lamb  that  followed  Mary  to  school  one  day. 

The  upper  and  lower  Dove  Paper  Vlills,  the  upper  on  Dove 
Lake  and  the  lower  near  the  10th  mile  stone  on  the  Gulph  Road 
were  built  by  Conrad  Sheetz.  It  is  said  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  secure  paper  for  his  printing  business  helped  to  finance  18 
paper  mills  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1748  David  Davis  built  a fulling  mill  on  Mill  Creek,  about 
half  a mile  above  the  10th  mile  stone  on  Gulph  Road.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Conrad  Sheetz  purchased  the  mill  and  changed  it 
into  a paper  mill.  In  the  early  1750’s,  Franklin  loaned  Sheetz 
100  pounds  to  help  him  finance  the  mill.  In  1756  Franklin  secured 
the  contract  for  printing  the  Colonial  money.  The  money  was 
printed  on  paper  manufactured  in  the  Sheetz  mill.  Franklin 
instructed  Sheetz  to  mix  broken  isinglass  in  the  paper  to  pre- 
vent counterfeiting,  the  same  as  our  present  Treasury  Department 
weave  silk  threads  into  the  bank  note  paper  of  our  greeu-backs. 
If  you  twist  these  Colonial  notes  under  a bright  light,  you  will 
see  the  sparkle  of  the  isinglass.  Within  a few  years  Sheetz 
built  another  paper  mill  later  named  the  lower  Dove  Vlills. 
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Your  member,  Howard  Longstreth,  now  owns  the  site  of  the 
first  Sheetz  Mill,  and  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  are  still  intact. 

In  1798  Thomas  Amies  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Sheetz 
the  upper  paper  mill.  He  installed  up-to-date  machinery  and  for 
50  years  the  Amies  Mill  produced  a high  grade  of  writing  paper 
and  his  Dove  watermark  is  found  today  in  thousands  of  old  letters. 

The  Romantic  history  of  the  Dove  emblem  is  very  interesting. 
It  first  appears  as  a watermark  in  Italy  in  1391,  and  in  Pisa  in  1604 
as  a dove  carrying  the  sprig  of  an  olive  branch  in  his  bill.  The 
waters  have  receded  from  the  mountain-tops  and  the  dove  is  about 
to  fly  to  the  Ark  to  inform  Noah  that  he  and  the  animals  will 
soon  be  able  to  embark  on  dry  land. 

In  European  watermarks,  the  dove  is  also  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  a French  watermark  the  dove 
descends  upon  the  Virgin  Mary  in  an  emblem  of  the  Annunciation. 

The  Willcox  Ivy  Paper  Mill  on  Chester  Creek,  Delaware 
County,  was  erected  in  1729  and  adopted  the  dove  as  their  water- 
mark about  1776. 

Thomas  Amies  was  in  their  employ  and  when  he  purchased 
the  Sheetz  iMill  on  Mill  Creek  in  1798,  he  adopted  the  Dove  as 
his  emblem  or  trade-mark.  Here  we  have  a photostatic  print  of 
the  label  used  in  shipping  the  Amies  product  of  their  mill.  The 
quaint  doggerel  on  the  label  reads : 

“Our  ancient  bird  does  still  unchanged  remain. 

And  base  deceivers,  counterfeit  in  vain : 

For  quick  the  Public  must  the  difference  prove. 

Between  the  Imposter  and  the  genuine  Dove.” 

One  of  these  base  deceivers  and  impostors  was  David  Ames 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  as  he  also  used  the  dove  watermark 
without  the  sprig  of  ivy  in  1814.  David  Ames  was  sent  to  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts  in  1794  by  President  Washington  to  establish 
a National  Armory  at  that  place.  Colonel  Ames  later  became  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  pa]>er  in  New  hhigland. 

After  1800  the  lower  Dove  Mill  operated  hy  Frederick  Sheetz 
also  used  the  dove  design. 

d'he  majority  of  the  I’ennsylvania  pa])cr  makers  were  of 
Holland  or  Cerman  origin.  Their  descendants  are  now  called 
J’ennsylvMnia  Dutch.  They  brought  with  them  many  old-time 
superstitions.  Jf  you  drive  through  their  farm  land  today  you 
will  find  huge  barns  on  which  are  painted  symbols  to  frighten 
away  witches,  avert  lightning,  and  insure  good-luck.  Many  of  these 
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early  American  watermarks  trace  the  same  sui)erstitions.  Christo- 
pher Sour’s  German  Bible,  printed  in  1743,  the  first  in  America, 
was  printed  upon  paper  made  in  the  Dunkard  or  Seven  Day 
Baptist  paper  mill  erected  in  h'phrata  about  1740  and  contained 
the  emblem  of  the  perfect  mythical  figure  four. 

An  earlier  watermark  of  this  same  mill  is  decorated  with  the 
keys  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple.  In  the  Road  Docket  Room  at 
City  Hall,  is  a road  petition  to  the  Court,  in  1751  and  1752.  Here 
we  find  a Dutch  Biblical  watermark  from  Sour’s  Mill.  The  design 
is  that  of  a serpent  coiled  upon  a cross,  a symbol  of  salvation,  from 
the  fact  that  the  reptile  periodically  sheds  its  skin  and  is  born 
anew.  The  serpent  also  represents  sin  contending  with  the  cross 
for  the  souls  of  the  faithful. 

The  dower  chest  of  a IMennonite  bride  was  decorated  with 
the  tulip,  also  her  bridal  linen  bore  this  ancient  emblem  of  the 
Trinity. 

The  watermarks  of  Henry  Katz’s  mill  was  the  emblem  of 
the  tulip.  The  letter  containing  this  emblem  is  dated  1780,  and  is 
from  the  private  collection  of  Barry  H.  Hepburn.  The  document 
is  an  inventory  of  the  cost  in  Continental  money  for  fitting  out 
the  American  sloop  of  war  “Hornet”,  sailing  from  Philadelphia, 
20  dozen  cartridges  $300,  liquor  for  the  people,  $306,  fifteen 
gallons  of  rum,  $1756,  and  a hundred  and  twenty-seven  barrels 
of  tar,  $12,000.  The  Katz  paper  mill  was  built  by  Nicholas  Hassen- 
bach,  the  first  printer  of  Chestnut  Hill,  in  1757  on  Trout  Run, 
Whitemarsh  Township.  The  present  extensive  mills  of  William 
C.  Hamilton  & Son  at  Marquon  Station  on  the  Schuylkill  are 
just  below  the  side  of  the  old  Katz  Mill. 

Henry  Katz  was  the  chairman  of  a committee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania paper  makers  who  sent  a petition  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  stating  that  if  all  the  paper  makers  and  journeymen  then 
in  the  Army  were  not  immediately  dismissed  and  returned  to  the 
paper  mills,  the  same  would  have  to  close,  and  the  manufacturing 
of  cartridge  paper  for  the  Army  would  discontinue.  Congress 
agreed  to  the  request  and  the  mills  remained  open. 

Two  other  interesting  Pennsylvania  watermarks  are  those  of 
the  double-headed  deer. 

We  have  found  about  twenty  examples  of  the  deer  mounted 
on  the  pedestal  with  a star  fish  on  the  other  half  of  the  sheet,  the 
letters  are  dated  1776  to  1786. 
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The  other  double-headed  deer  emblem  is  in  a deed  dated  1791 
from  the  Meredith  papers  in  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  other  half  of  the 
sheet  is  the  wheel  of  St.  Catharine. 

Tradition  states  that  St.  Catharine  in  the  Third  Century  was 
saved  by  an  angel  from  being  beheaded  by  the  cruel  teeth  of  this 
wheel.  William  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  started  his  press 
at  Westminster  in  1480.  His  early  publications  were  all  printed 
upon  Dutch  paper,  one  of  1487  carries  the  St.  Catharine  wheel 
watermark. 

Henry  Sheetz  was  another  well-known  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
papermaker.  He  owned  two  paper  mills  on  Sandy  Run,  White- 
marsh  Township.  The  first  he  built  in  1769,  the  second  he  pur- 
chased before  1786.  In  recent  years  these  two  mills  were  a part 
of  the  Fell- Van  Rensselaer  estate  at  Camp  Hill.  The  first  mill 
was  in  operation  as  a grist  mill  until  about  eight  years  ago  when  it 
was  consumed  by  fire  while  occupied  by  the  Boy  Scouts.  The 
second  Sheetz  paper  mill  was  built  in  1739  by  Jacob  Colliday.  It 
is  the  oldest  paper  mill  in  Montgomery  County.  We  have  attached 
to  the  present  illustration  of  the  mill  two  of  the  Henry  Sheetz’ 
watermarks  dated  1792  and  1798. 

General  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1777,  during  the  White- 
marsh  cami)aign,  located  his  headquarters  in  the  George  Emlen 
Mansion  on  the  mill  race  just  half  a mile  above  this  mill.  This 
paper  mill  in  1776  was  taxed  as  a paper  mill  and  grist  mill.  The 
grist  mill  was  added  to  furnish  Washington’s  troops  and  horses 
with  flour  and  grist.  This  mill  is  standing  today  in  good  condition, 
and  was  grinding  corn  until  about  five  years  ago. 

In  the  1850’s  Charles  Magarge  & Company  was  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  paper  in  Pennsylvania.  They  first  rented  in  1844 
and  then  purchased  in  1853  a mill  on  Wissahickon  Creek  near 
Wise’s  Mill  Lane  above  the  Valley  Green  Inn.  They  also  pur- 
chased the  E.  R.  Cope  })aper  mill  that  was  located  just  above  the 
red  covered  bridge  at  Thomas  Mill  Road.  This  was  called  the 
Hanwell  or  Upj)er  Magarge  Paj)er  Mill.  Charles  Magarge  was 
a director,  then  president  for  many  years  of  the  Bank  of  Ger- 
mantown. 

Mrs.  .Sylvester  j.  Megargee,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  firm,  wrote  a poem  entitled  “The  Old  Paper  Mill”,  one 
verse  of  which  reads: 
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"It  is  there  you  will  see  the  gannents  old, 

Of  the  gentle  maid  and  the  soldier  bold, 

The  fragments  of  linen  the  rich  man  wore. 

And  the  coarser  rags  that  ])overty  bore. 

Together  heaped  up  like  some  mammouth  hill. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  old  paper  mill.’’ 

The  Magarge  mill  has  a very  engaging  history.  In  1731 
William  Dewees,  the  brother-in-law  of  Nicholas  Rittenhonse, 
erected  here  a paper  mill,  the  fourth  oldest  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
Dewees  mill  sold  paper  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  receipt  for  the 
same  is  among  the  papers  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  reads:  Jannary  26,  1739.  Sent  B,  Franklin 
last  week  a quantity  of  paper.  Now  sending  by  same  hearer  more 
to  be  placed  to  his  credit.  Signed,  William  Dewees,  Jr. 

This  paper  must  have  been  delivered  on  horseback  as  at  that 
time  there  was  only  a pathway  leading  from  the  mill  np  a steep 
hill  to  Ridge  Road  and  thence  to  the  city. 

Wdlliam  Dewees,  Sr.  also  erected  the  second  paper  mill  in 
America  in  1710  on  the  ^^dssahickon  near  the  Montgomery  Comity 
Line,  now  occupied  by  i\It.  St.  Joseph’s  College.  Here  in  1728 
Dewees  and  John  Gorgas  manufactured  from  a species  of  rotten 
stone  or  asbestos  a paper  called  asses  skin  paper  for  memorandum 
books.  It  could  be  thrown  into  the  fire  and  not  damaged  or  burned. 

The  hipped  roofed  building  on  the  right  in  the  drawing  is 
the  old  Dewees  paper  mill.  In  1869  the  City  purchased  the 
Magarge  Mills  as  a part  of  Fairmount  Park.  Today  the  only 
reminder  of  the  mill  is  the  small  stone  office  building  used  now 
as  a Park  Guard  House. 

Our  next  watermark  is  that  of  two  Pennsylvania  flint  lock 
muskets,  in  the  shajie  of  the  St.  Andrews  Cross.  Between  the 
weapons  is  the  church  emblem  I.  H.  S.  “In  Hoc  Signio.”  This 
appears  in  European  watermarks  in  the  14th  Century. 

These  Pennsylvania  made  guns  were  much  more  accurate 
than  the  arms  carried  by  the  British  and  Hessians  during  the  Revo- 
lution. The  letter  is  dated  1776  and  states:  That  privateers  have 
captured  three  vessels;  that  they  have  docked  at  Chester,  Toms 
River  and  Absecon. 

The  evolution  of  the  sail  boats  in  watermarks  we  beg  to  give 
you.  The  first  six  tracings  of  sail  boats  starting  with  Genoa  1313 
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give  us  crude  designs  of  the  crafts  that  cruised  the  Mediterranean 
long  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  The  one  dated  1490 
is  from  William  Caxton  edition  of  Virgil  published  in  London, 
The  American  square  rigged  sloop  is  from  a letter  vrritten  from 
Havana  in  1801.  The  United  States  Navy  warship  is  a water- 
mark on  paper  manufactured  by  Hudson  and  Butler  from  their 
mill  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  and  is  dated  1831.  The  ship  at 
dock  showing  the  large  anchor  in  the  foreground  is  from  the 
Dove  Mill,  when  owned  by  W.  and  J.  Amies  in  1843. 

The  Potts  and  Reynolds  design  is  distinctly  American ; the 
blood-thirsty  Indian  with  his  head  decorated  with  feathers  and 
holding  in  one  hand  a stafif  surmounted  with  a liberty  cap  and  in 
the  other  ears  of  corn.  The  Red  Man  is  seated  upon  a plough ; 
above  in  the  scroll  are  the  words,  “Peace  and  Plenty”.  This  water- 
mark is  in  the  paper  of  a letter  written  in  1780  by  General  Wilkin- 
son to  Joseph  Reed,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 
Before  the  Revolution,  Joseph  Potts  owned  a large  parcel  of  land 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  on  the  Falls  Creek.  In  1773  a paper 
mill  just  erected  by  Parish  and  Dorsey  on  this  land  was  conveyed 
to  Morris  Trueman,  a millwright  off  Chester  County,  and  Joseph 
Crukshank,  the  well-known  printer  and  puhlisher  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Potts  and  Reynolds  paper  may  have  been  manufactured  in 
this  mill.  In  1772  Christopher  Sour,  Jr.,  purchased  a -snuff  mill  on 
Falls  Creek  on  the  west  side  of  Ridge  Road  and  there  established 
a paper  mill  that  in  1778  with  nine  other  propertiees  owned  l)y 
Sour  were  confiscated  hy  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  Trueman 
and  Crukshank  owned  several  paper  mills  jointly  and  inde- 
jiendently  in  Chester  County.  The  first  watermark  we  have  from 
their  Falls  mill  is  dated  1778  with  the  letters  T and  C above  the 
])lough.  In  1778  the  partners  erected  a paper  mill  on  Darby  Creek, 
just  below  Kelly ville,  Delaware  County.  We  have  eight  different 
watermarks  of  the  Trueman  and  Crukshank  mills,  but  the  most 
interesting  one  is  that  of  the  hero  Roland  from  the  Legend  of 
the  Iloly  Grail.  The  first  watermark  of  the  horn  of  Roland  is 
from  paper  used  in  Genoa,  Italy  in  1333.  Through  the  centuries 
there  are  numerous  emhlcms  of  the  horn.  In  a few  the  KniHit 
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is  mounted  U])on  a gaIlo])ing  steed.  'This  latter  design  was  used 
in  1797  by  the  Darby  Creek  Mill  to  advertise  their  paper.  Tenny- 
son in  his  Holy  Grail  refers  to  the  emblem: 
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“At  dead  of  night  I heard  a sound, 

As  of  a silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills. 

Blown,  and  1 thought.  It  is  not  Arthur's  use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight,  and  the  slender  sound, 

As  from  a distance  beyond  distance  grew  ; 

Coming  upon  me.  O never  harp  nor  horn 

Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand. 

Was  like  that  music  as  it  came.’’ 

Before  1600  in  Europe  we  do  not  find  watermarks  carrying 
the  design  of  the  plough.  The  Pennsylvania  ploughs  forged  in 
our  Berks,  Chester  and  I.ancaster  Counties,  Cok^nial  furnaces 
made  it  possible  for  the  Early  Settlers  after  clearing  the  land  of 
the  forests  to  cultivate  and  till  the  soil.  We  have  at  least  twenty 
tracings  of  the  plough  emblems  dating  from  1776;  the  Gilpins, 
Truemans,  Crukshanks,  Levis’s,  Potts  and  several  unknown  paper 
makers,  all  employed  this  emblem.  Our  tracing  of  the  plough 
contained  one  of  “Poor  Richard's”  doggerels,  “Work  and  Be 
Rich”,  the  makers  were  P.  P.  D.  We  cannot  identify  these  three 
papermakers.  They  made  a considerable  quantity  of  good  grade 
writing  paper,  and  from  1776  to  1789  'we  find  over  twenty-five 
examples  of  their  workmanship. 

Our  short  history  of  American  watermarks  simply  scratches 
the  surface  of  a study  that  has  been  very  much  neglected  by  the 
historians  of  paper  making  in  America.  We  have  not  time  to  show 
you  the  many  Colonial  watermarks  from  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Altogether  there  is  an  amazing  comparison  between  the  soli- 
tary Rittenhouse  paper  mill  of  1690,  worth  a few  hundred  dollars, 
employing  three  men,  producing  annually  perhaps  fifteen  hundred 
reams  of  paper  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  the  great  business 
of  the  20th  Centurv. 

Today  there  are  in  the  United  States  over  1500  paper  mills 
with  a capital  investment  of  over  a billion  dollars,  employing  over 
250,000  persons  with  a daily  capacity  of  about  40,000  tons  of 
paper. 
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Wathrmarks,  Eari.y  American 


Land  2.  Clover  Leaf  Rittenhouse  Mill,  1720. 

3.  Dove,  Thomas  and  Mark  Willcox,  1777;  also  Thomas  Ames,  1801. 

4.  Post  Horn. 

5.  James  Boies,  Milton,  Mass.,  1776. 

0.  Tnlip,  Henry  Katz,  1780. 

7.  Peter  Wollover,  1807. 

8.  Rose,  New  England,  1789. 

9.  American  Sailing  Vessel.  1801. 
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MINTS  AND  C01Nx\GE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  Ja>iuary  27,  1936) 

Bv  Alfred  Durand  Norris 

1 he  need  of  a circulating  medium  of  exchange  has  been 
acknowledged  since  the  earliest  ages  of  man. 

In  the  early  days  bartering  was  the  foundation  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  various  races,  but  this  gave  away  in  time 
as  exchanges  increased.  In  the  different  ages  many  commodities 
have  been  made  to  serve  as  money.  Iron  was  used  in  ancient 
Syracuse  and  Britain,  iron  in  Sparta,  cattle  in  Rome  and  Ger- 
many, platinum  in  Russia,  lead  in  Burmah,  nails  in  Scotland,  silk 
in  China,  salt  in  Abyssinia,  slaves  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
tobacco  in  the  earliest  settlements  of  Virginia,  codfish  in  New 
Foundland,  bullets  and  wampum  in  Massachusetts,  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies  and  so  on. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  part  that  coins  play 
in  the  world’s  daily  business  activities,  very  few  of  us  pause  to 
reflect  that  centuries  passed  before  man  hit  upon  the  happy  idea 
of  using  them  as  symbols  of  value  that  would  enable  him  to  do 
away  with  the  various  crude  and  cumbersome  mediums  of  ex- 
change that  had  been  so  . long  employed. 

The  earliest  coins  naturally  differ  very  materially  from  those 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  beginning  they  were  crude,  but  with 
the  passing  of  the  years  the  workmanship  and  execution  improved 
until  they  reached  their  peak  about  400  B.  C.  Later  when  Greece 
began  to  decline  Greek  coins  reflected  her  sad  state.  Even  so  it  is 
conceded  that  considered  as  a whole  the  Greek  coins  stand  artisti- 
cally preeminent  above  all  other  coins,  ancient  or  modern. 

We  now  come  to  our  coins  first  made  by  several  states  before 
Congress  authorized  coinage  on  the  1 5th  of  April,  1790.  The 
states  making  their  own  coins  were  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Vermont,  Virginia  and  Connecticut.  Massachusetts  determined 
to  relieve  the  embarrassing  situation  of  which  they  and  other 
colonies  found  themselves,  established  a mint  for  the  coinage  of 
silver.  So  in  1652  a mint  was  opened  in  Boston  where  they  made 
the  New  England  shilling  which  is  very  rare  today  only  a few 
being  in  existence.  Later  on  they  made  the  pine  tree  and  oak  tree 
shillings,  six  pence  and  three  pence.  The  early  shillings  have  a 
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veiy  interesting  history.  They  were  the  coins  of  the  minting  of 
which  one  John  Hull  had  a contract  under  the  terms  of  his  agree- 
ment with  the  King.  He  was  to  receive  one  coin  for  each  certain 
number  made  and  he  naturally  became  very  wealthy.  When  the 
daughter  of  John  Hull  was  married  to  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  the  prosperous 
Mint  Master  gave  the  bride  a dowry  of  her  weight  in  silver.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  a large  steel  yard  was 
brought  into  the  room  and  the  blushing  bride  placed  upon  one 
of  the  platforms  of  the  same  while  into  a tub  upon  the  other  side 
were  poured  the  pine  tree  shillings  until  the  steel  yard  balanced. 

Private  Minting  of  Gold  Coins 

During  the  time  of  the  gold  rush  in  California  in  1849  there 
was  an  immediate  need  for  a medium  of  exchange,  and  several 
firms  stamped  out  gold  pieces.  Some  were  rather  crude  and  others 
were  of  very  fine  workmanship.  Some  of  the  better  known  firms 
were  the  Bechtler  Brothers,  Mofifat  & Co.  and  Clark  Gruber  & Co. 
Many  of  these  pieces  today  bring  very  high  prices.  In  1658  Lord 
Baltimore  began  a plan  for  issuing  coins  for  Maryland  but  he 
did  not  get  very  many  coined  before  he  was  suppressed  by  the 
Government. 

In  1787  after  the  colonies  became  independent  Congress 
authorized  the  striking  of  a copjier  coin  on  which  were  to  appear 
13  circles  linked  together  and  a small  circle  in  the  center  with 
the  words  “we  are  one  and  Fugio”  and  on  the  other  side  “mind 
your  business.”  This  is  called  a Fugio  cent  and  sometimes  called  a 
Franklin  cent  hut  Benjamin  Franklin  was  not  likely  the  designer. 

The  subject  of  a national  mint  was  first  introduced  by  Robert 
Morris.  Mr.  Morris  was  instructed  by  Congress  to  prepare  a report 
and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1782  he  filed  his  report  in  connection 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton  for  American 
coinage.  Idiis  was  a])proved  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  Wash- 
ington, April  2,  1792.  The  first  mint  was  started  on  the  east  side  of 
.Seventh  .Street  between  Filbert  and  Arch.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
by  David  Kittenhouse  on  July  31,  1792.  d'hree  hand  presses  which 
had  been  ini])orted  from  abroad  were  installed.  Hand  ])resses  being 
used  until  1836  when  steam  was  used.  In  the  following  October 
o])erations  for  coinage  commenced  and  this  building  was  used  for 
about  40  years  and  then  a new  mint  was  located  where  the  present 
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Widener  Building  now  stands.  This  mint  was  used  until  1001. 
The  first  coins  made  were  what  was  called  a disme  and  half  dismes, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  from  the  silver  service  of  .Martha 
Washington  and  these  coins  have  her  profile  on  them.  There  are 
some  of  these  coins  around  and  1 am  not  sure  if  any  are  in  onr 
collection  out  at  Memorial  Hall  or  not.  The  first  metal  purchased 
for  coinage  was  6 pounds  of  old  copper  at  one  shilling  and  three 
pence  per  pound  which  was  delivered  to  the  mint  in  179vT 

In  the  early  days  of  coinage  the  dies  were  not  made  of  such 
fine  workmanship  as  they  are  made  of  today  and  frequently  loroke. 
Then  a new  die  had  to  be  made.  As  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
make  a die  the  same  as  the  last,  this  would  create  a new  variety 
for  instance  where  a curl  comes  down  over  the  ear  in  one  coin. 
The  next  one  made  might  have  the  curl  twisted  another  angle. 
Some  years  there  were  as  many  as  60  die  varieties.  This  breaking 
of  dies  went  on  for  a number  of  years  until  some  very  fine 
engravers  were  brought  over  from  abroad.  Today  a master  die 
costing  about  $10,000  is  made  and  other  dies  are  made  from  this 
one  for  the  three  mints. 

In  coining  large  cents  in  the  year  1793  there  were  about 
5 major  die  varieties.  First  the  wreath,  then  the  chain,  then  the 
Ameri  that  was  caused  by  the  ca  being  left  ofif  the  end  of  America, 
then  the  liberty  cap  that  variety  the  head  of  liberty  had  a small 
cap.  The  other  designs  the  hair  was  flowing,  there  being  no  cap. 

In  1794  there  were  in  large  cents  60  varieties 

1795  there  were  2 Major  varieties 

1798  there  were  about  48. 

1799  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  3. 

1800  about  4. 

1801  about  2. 

1804  which  is  also  rare,  3. 

1807  — 4 and  so  on. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  half  cents.  The  1796  is  a very 
rare  coin,  costing  as  ninch  as  $25.00  for  just  one  in  fair  condition. 
Gold  coinage  started  July  31,  1795  from  gold  bought  from  a man 
in  Boston,  and  the  first  coins  to  come  from  the  chief  coiner  con- 
sisted of  744  half  eagles.  $10  gold  pieces  were  also  started  in  1795. 
Three-dollar  gold  pieces  were  coined  from  1854  to  1889  inclusive. 
Two  and  one-haT'  pieces  started  in  1796.  One  dollar  gold  pieces 
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were  coined  from  1849  to  1889.  These  small  pieces  did  not  prove 
to  be  a very  popnlar  coin  due  to  their  small  size.  However,  in 
1854  they  made  them  a little  larger  than  the  first  few  years.  In 
1903-4-5  16-17  and  22  they  did  make  a few  commemorative 
one  dollar  gold  pieces.  In  1879  and  1880  there  were  made  a few 
fonr-dollar  gold  pieces.  These  were  called  Stellas.  These  command 
very  high  prices  today. 

Two  kinds  of  three  cent  pieces  were  made;  one  of  silver 
and  the  other  of  nickel.  The  silver  were  coined  from  1851  to  1873 
inclusive  and  the  nickel  from  1865  to  1889  inclusive.  Two-cent 
copper  j)ieces  were  coined  from  1864  to  1873  inclusive.  Five-cent 
pieces  first  started  in  1866,  half  dimes  1794  to  1873,  dimes  in  1796, 
twenty-cent  pieces  1875  to  1878  inclusive,  twenty-five  cents,  1796, 
half  dollars  1794  and  silver  dollars  1794. 

There  are  certain  specifications  as  to  how  to  classify  a coin 
first,  proof;  second,  uncirculated;  third,  very  fine;  fourth,  fine; 
fifth,  very  good;  sixth,  good;  seventh,  very  fair;  eighth,  fair  and 
ninth,  poor. 

Two  people  might  have  a very  rare  coin  of  the  same  date.  The 
one  in  very  fine  condition  worth  $25.00  and  the  one  in  good  condi- 
tion only  worth  about  $5.00. 

You  often  hear  people  .say,  “Oh,  I have  a coin  one  hundred 
years  old  that  must  he  worth  a lot  of  money.”  It  is  not  the  age 
that  makes  a coin  rare,  it  is  the  number  coined  in  a certain  year. 
4'ake  for  instance  the  1804  silver  dollar  which  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Numismatic  world.  There  are  only  13  known  specimens. 
The  last  one  sold  at  auction  brought  $3,600.  Sometimes  you  read 
in  the  ])a])ers  that  someone  has  found  an  1804  dollar,  hut  the 
chances  are  that  that  has  been  altered  from  an  1801.  The  1894 
San  Francisco  dime  is  another  rarity.  The  reason  for  that  is,  that 
the  head  of  the  San  Francisco  mint  in  closing  his  hooks  for  the 
fiscal  year  had  just  enough  silver  left  over  to  make  up  24  dimes 
and  today  there  are  only  3 of  these  known  in  existence.  Two  are 
in  Washington  and  one  in  New  York.  These  dimes  would  prob- 
ably bring  $5.00  to  $6.00  at  auction  today.  ( I suggest  that  you 
gentlemen  all  look  in  your  ])ockets  and  see  if  yon  have  one.) 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  1916  quarter  dollar  in  uncircu- 
lated condition  is  rather  rare  due  to  their  date  being  just  a little  too 
high,  made  it  very  easy  to  he  worn  down  when  once  in  circulation. 
One  of  these  quarters  cost  about  a dollar  when  brought  from  a 
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dealer.  In  fact,  all  quarlers  that  you  get  in  change  that  were 
minted  from  1916  to  1923  are  very  hard  to  read  the  date.  1 venture 
to  say  yon  won’t  find  one  in  fifty  that  yon  can  read. 

During  the  Civil  War  in  1862,  there  was  a great  demand  for 
small  change  in  New  York  and  someone  struck  on  the  idea  to  use 
postage  stamps  for  change.  But  as  these  would  not  last  long  in 
circulation,  they  were  put  in  fiat  circular  brass  cases  with  a thin 
sheet  of  mica  for  protection  against  wear.  These  were  issued  hv 
business  houses  usually  with  their  ad  on  the  hack,  such  as  “Take 
Ayers  rhlls”  or  “Drink  Sands  Ale”,  rhey  were  issued  in  denomi- 
nations of  1-3-5-10-12-24-30  and  90  cents. 

“Proof  coins”  are  coins  that  were  made  from  highly  polished 
blanks  and  finished  by  hand.  They  were  made  mostly  for  collectors 
and  the  mint  charged  extra  for  them.  Proof  coins  were  discon- 
tinued in  1915. 


“How  Coins  Are  Made” 

Gold  and  silver  coins  are  made  from  pure  gold  and  silver 
alloyed  with  copper  at  the  ratio  of  100  parts  copper  and  nine 
hundreds  jiarts  gold  or  silver  bullion.  Nickel  coins  are  made  from 
an  alloy  of  75  per  cent  copper  and  25  per  cent  nickel.  Bronze 
coins  from  an  alloy  of  95  per  cent  copper  and  5 per  cent  tin  and 
zinc.  The  metals  are  melted  and  poured  into  moulds  and  cast 
into  ingots  the  sizes  of  which  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
coins  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  gold  and  silver  ingots 
are  now  passed  through  rolling  mills  a sufficient  number  of  times 
to  bring  the  thickness  down  to  that  of  the  blanks  required  to 
make  the  coin  in  process.  When  of  the  desired  thickness,  the 
strips  are  put  through  cutting  presses  and  blanks  cut  from  them. 
The  unused  scrap  that  occurs  from  the  cutting  is  remelted  and 
used  again.  All  blanks  are  then  run  through  the  annealing  fur- 
naces to  soften  them.  From  here  they  are  put  into  tumbling  barrels 
where  they  are  rolled  in  solutions  to  clean  and  burnish  them  after 
which  they  are  thoroughly  dried  in  centrifugal  drying  machines. 
The  blanks  are  now  ready  for  the  coining  jiress  where  they  are 
stamped.  In  this  operation  the  reeding  or  lettering  on  the  edge 
is  struck  at  the  .same  time  with  the  striking  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
coin.  The  reeding  or  lettering  on  the  edge  of  the  coin  is  governed 
by  a collar  which  holds  it  firmly  while  being  struck,  the  pressure 
causing  the  metal  to  flow  into  grooves  of  the  collar  when  reeded 
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and  when  lettered  by  forcing  the  upraised  letters  on  the  surface 
of  the  collar  into  the  coin. 

All  silver  with  the  exception  of  dimes  are  weighed  separately 
and  if  not  true  weight  they  are  condemned  and  remelted.  Dimes 
are  weighed  so  many  at  a time. 

“Mints  and  Their  IMint  Marks” 

The  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  long  known  as  the  parent  mint,  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  since  its  establishment  in  1792.  Its 
coins  bear  no  mint  mark.  The  mint  at  New  Orleans  was  opened 
in  1838,  suspended  in  1861,  reopened  in  1879  and  finally  closed 
in  1909.  Its  coins  bear  the  mint  mark  “O’’.  IMints  at  Dohlonega, 
Georgia,  and  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  operated  from  1838  to 
1861  inclusive,  they  coined  only  gold  with  mint  marks  “D”  and 
“C”  respectively.  The  San  Francisco  mint  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  since  1854,  its  coins  have  the  mint  mark  “S”.  A mint 
in  Carson  City,  Nevada,  with  mint  mark  “C’C”  operated  from  1870 
to  1893.  The  mint  at  Denver,  Colorado,  which  continues  to  operate 
was  opened  in  1906,  its  coins  having  the  mint  mark  “D”. 


THE  Ef.EICOTT  CLOCK 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  Mareh  2S,  1936) 

Bv  Richard  E.  Xortox 

Members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  guests. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  your  host  this  evening  and 
to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  and  companion,  The  Ellicott  Clock. 
It  was  built  in  1769  and  knew  ^Vashington,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Rittenhouse  and  many  other  great  men  intimately.  It  was  ticking 
when  the  foundations  of  this  Country  were  laid,  and  has  been  tick- 
ing along  in  its  own  quiet  way  through  all  these  years  with  the 
firm  belief  that  the  men  that  it  has  known  and  their  descendants 
can  and  will  surmount  any  problems  that  may  come  to  this 
Country. 

To  me  the  Clock  has  a great  individuality.  It  is  wise.  It  has 
seen  so  much.  It  can  always  be  depended  upon.  Alien  I wake 
up  at  two  or  three  o’clock  at  night  and  hear  the  tinkle  of  its  silver 
chimes  it’s  like  a whisper  “All’s  Well”. 

To  me  the  Clock  reflects  the  character  of  the  men  who 
visioned  and  constructed  it ; a great  clock  and  a great  race. 

I think  I shall  approach  my  topic  tonight  as  “The  IMan,  The 
Clock  and  The  Son”.  Joseph  Ellicott,  the  man  who  designed  the 
Clock,  our  honored  guest,  and  Andrew  Ellicott,  the  son  who 
aided  his  father  in  the  construction  of  the  Clock. 

The  Ellicott  name  has  for  many  years  been  associated  with 
Devonshire,  England.  \Ve  first  hear  of  the  family  about  1600. 
They  were  a race  of  large  men,  bodily  and  mentally  active,  with 
a strong  inclination  for  science  and  mathematics. 

Andrew  Ellicott,  son  of  Andrew  Ellicott  of  Collumpton, 
married  Mary  Fox  of  Cornwall  at  Friends  Meeting,  Devonshire, 
in  1707.  His  father  was  a land-owner  in  Colluiujiton  and  it  was 
this  land  that  Joseph  Ellicott,  grandson  of  Andrew  and  maker 
of  the  Ellicott  clock,  came  from  America  to  England  in  1766  to 
claim  as  his  inheritance. 

Andrew  of  Collumpton  decided  about  17v30  to  visit  America 
with  his  son  Andrew,  then  23  years  of  age.  While  visiting  at 
Buckingham  ^Meeting  in  Bucks  County  young  Andrew  met  Ann 
Bye,  the  daughter  of  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
landed  proprietor  in  Buckingham  Township.  Records  show  Ann 
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The  Celerkathi)  Astronomical  and  Musical  Clock  Desklned 
AND  Made  by  Joseph  Ellicott  (Senior)  in  1769 

At  this  time  Mr.  Ellicott  was  High  Sheriff  of  Rucks  County.  Pa. 
and  a member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  In  1775  he  removed  to  Mary- 
land and  established  his  Grist  Mill  and  Family  Mansion  at  Ellicott’s 
Upper  Mills  (now  Hollofields)  near  Baltimore,  Md.  on  the  Patapsco 
Kiver.  Joseph  Ellicott  was  a man  of  scientific  attainments  and  a personal 
friend  of  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse.  He  died  in  1780. 

In  180.3  his  widow.  Judith,  gave  the  clock  to  her  son  Joseph,  who  set 
it  up  ill  his  handsome  home  at  Batavia.  X. 


Bye  was  a woman  of  remarkable  characteristics,  of  fine  ])hysique, 
and  possessed  of  a superior  mind  and  skilled  in  medicine.  The 
younger  Ellicott  and  Ann  Bye  were  married  in  1731  and  they 
chose  for  their  future  home  a place  with  about  50  acres  on  the 
main  road  between  New  York  and  Philadeli)hia,  very  near  Buck- 
ingham IMeeting. 

Ann  had  five  sons,  all  intelligent  and  of  fine  ap])earance. 
Joseph,  in  whom  we  are  interested,  was  her  eldest  son.  He  was 
born  in  1732  and  developed  into  a man  of  great  mechanical  and 
mathematical  ability.  He  lived  in  Bucks  County  until  1770.  In 
1751  he  married  Judith  Bleaker,  b\'  whom  he  had  nine  children. 
Joseph  Ellicott  possessed  a knowledge  of  mechanics  together  with 
a clever  ability  to  turn  that  knowledge  to  ])ractical  account.  He 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Bucks  County  and  a member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Franklin  and 
Rittenhouse,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

In  1766  Joseph  received  a letter  from  England  acquainting 
him  of  a legacy  left  him  by  his  grandfather  of  Collumpton.  He 
sailed  on  the  ship  “Hibernia”  December  24,  1766,  arriving  in 
Londerry  early  in  February,  1767.  He  finally  arrived  in  England 
and  on  June  3,  1767  he  completed  the  selling  of  the  property  at 
Collumpton.  During  his  stay  in  England  he  met  James  Ferguson, 
astronomer  to  the  King.  His  introduction  to  Ferguson  was  brought 
about  by  the  repeating  watch  and  wooden  clock  that  he  had  made 
in  America  and  taken  over  with  him.  He  and  Ferguson  were  great 
friends  and  I believe  Ferguson’s  friendship  had  some  bearing  on 
the  creation  of  the  Ellicott  clock.  He  returned  to  America,  as  he 
states  in  his  diary,  rich  in  clocks,  watches  and  tools.  He  returned 
to  Philadelphia  on  the  ship  “Charming  Rachel”,  a fifty-two  day 
crossing.  It  is  said  on  his  arrival  home  he  gathered  together  all  his 
friends  and  neighbors  and  read  to  them  his  Journal  (a  copy  of 
which  I have)  of  his  experiences  abroad,  as  he  said  it  would  save 
him  the  trouble  of  repeating  his  ex])eriences  over  and  over  again  so 
many  times. 

He  now  started  the  construction  of  the  Ellicott  clock  that  is 
with  us  tonight.  He  was  assisted  in  its  construction  by  his  son 
Andrew,  the  future  astronomer,  who  was  then  thirteen  years  of 
age.  The  clock  was  finished  in  1769  and  is  running  today  with 
less  variation  than  the  fraction  of  a minute  per  week.  He  later 
invented  a comj^ensating  pendulum,  but  it  was  never  applied  to 
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this  clock.  The  clock  was  designed  to  stand  in  the  center  of  a 
room  or  out  from  the  wall ; in  fact  during  its  residence  in  Bucks 
County,  in  Ellicott  Mills,  Maryland,  and  later  in  Batavia,  New 
York,  the  houses  were  designed  so  as  to  have  a special  room  for 
the  clock. 

The  case  of  the  clock  is  a pillar  of  mahogany  in  the  form  of 
a square  pier  rising  from  a pedestal.  Surmounting  this  pier  stands 
the  hood  or  lantern.  Each  of  its  four  arched  sides  is  fitted  with 
a glazed  door  through  which  is  revealed  one  of  the  four  extraor- 
dinary mechanisms  of  the  clock.  Thus  one  face  constitutes  a 
miniature  planetarium  where  the  earth,  sun,  moon  and  planets 
all  move  in  their  separate  orbits.  Planning  the  relationship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  dial  must  have  been  a small  task  in 
comparison  with  calculating  the  size  and  number  of  cogs  necessary 
to  keep  the  tiny  universe  moving  at  calendar  speed  day  by  day  and 
month  by  month  through  the  centuries.  The  orrery  only  includes 
five  planets,  as  that  was  the  number  known  in  1769.  They  all  of 
course  revolve,  each  in  its  own  orbit,  around  the  sun,  which  i.s 
the  center  of  the  orrery. 

The  sun  revolves  once  in  approximately  25  days. 

Mercury  rotates  around  the  snn  once  in  88  days. 

\Tnus  rotates  around  the  sun  once  in  225  days. 

Earth  rotates  around  the  sun  once  in  365^1  days. 

Earth  revolves  upon  its  axis  once  in  23  hours  56  seconds. 

Moon  rotates  around  the  Earth  in  29)4  days. 

Mars  rotates  around  the  Snn  in  1 year,  322  days. 

Jupiter  rotates  around  the  Sun  in  11  years,  315  days. 

Saturn  rotates  around  the  Sun  in  29  years,  167  days. 

The  orrery  is  mathematically  geared  to  accomplish  exactly  these 
results. 

The  orrery  also  keeps  the  days  of  the  month,  also  the  zones  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  other  calculations  too  deep  for  me  to  under- 
stand. 

The  right  hand  upper  dial  is  a clock  by  the  hours.  If  the 
clock  In  some  way  should  stop  for  a time,  to  adjust  the  orrery 
pou  would  revolve  the  hour  hand  on  this  small  clock,  which 
would  start  the  orrery  in  motion.  By  this  method  you  reach 
on  the  orrery  the  correct  date  and  hour,  and  on  the  year  dial 
the  proper  year.  The  planets  must  then  be  again  in  their  proper 
location.  The  center  dial  is  the  dial  of  the  years.  I was  greatly 


interested  in  this  mechanism  at  1 l.v30  p.  m.  the  31st  of  last  Decem- 
her.  L’ntil  11.30  p.  m.  the  dial  registered  1935.  In  the  last  half 
hour  it  started  to  move  an  eighth  of  an  inch  until  at  12  o’clock 
it  was  lodged  firmly  on  1936.  ddie  left  hand  dial  points  to  the 
days  of  the  week,  which  record  it  faithfnily  keeps.  The  orrery 
being  mathematically  correct,  as  the  clock  fnnctions  the  planets 
must  be  in  their  ])roper  positions,  etc.  whether  it  is  next  month, 
next  year  or  one  hundred  years  from  now. 

The  front  face  of  the  clock  includes  the  hours,  minutes  and 
seconds,  the  date  of  the  month  and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  On 
this  face  are  four  smaller  dials.  The  upper  right  disengages  the 
smaller  musical  cylinder,  the  lower  right  the  larger  musical 
cylinder,  the  lower  left  the  hourly  strike  and  the  upper  left  the 
orrery.  The  clock  operates  by  four  heavy  lead  weights  that  are 
accessible  by  opening  the  door  of  the  cupboard  on  this  side  of 
the  clock. 

On  the  right  side  is  the  mechanism  that  governs  the  24 
tunes  that  are  played  on  the  musical  chimes.  It  takes  the  form 
of  a metallic  circle  divided  into  12  segments.  In  each  segment 
are  the  names  of  two  tunes.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  is  a 
pointer,  which,  when  lodged  in  any  segment,  will  adjust  the 
mechanism  of  the  clock  to  play  the  chimes  on  the  small  cylinder 
just  before  the  hour  strike,  and  every  third  hour  on  the  small 
cylinder  before  the  hour  strike,  and  after  the  hour  on  the  large 
cylinder.  On  this  face  is  also  another  dial  that  regulates  the 
sound  of  the  chimes.  The  weights  controlling  these  chimes  are 
wound  from  this  side.  On  the  l)ack  of  the  clock,  through  the 
arched  window,  the  working  mechanism  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  clock  can  l)e  seen. 

Of  the  24  tunes  “God  Save  the  King’’  is  about  the  only  one 
we  know  today.  They  are  all  quaint  airs  current  in  1769.  After 
quite  a search  I have  collected  the  music  of  all  except  two  of 
them.  Following  are  the  tunes  by  name : 


The  Hemp  Dressers 
Harvest  Home 
Balance  a Straw 
Plague  on  those  Wenches 
Captain  Read’s  Minuet 
Address  to  Sleep 
Wellingham's  Frolic 
Humors  of  Waping 
Seaman’s  Hymn 
Black  Sloven 
Free  Mason’s  Health 
King  of  Prussia  March 


The  Pilgrim 

Dear  Chloe,  Give  Me  Sweet  Kisses 

Bellisle’s  March 

Lady’s  Anthem 

The  Hounds  are  All  Out 

The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air 

Come  Brave  Boys 

God  Save  the  King 

Nancy  Dawson 

Lads  and  Lasses 

Lady  Coventry’s  Minuet 

Lovely  Nancy 
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^\  ashington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Rittenhouse  and  many  other 
notable  men  have  listened  to  these  times  time  and  again.  They 
were  guests  of  the  Ellicotts  many  times  as  the  Ellicott  house 
after  1770  was  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  on  the  high  road  between 
Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Eafayette,  in  fact,  mentions  the 
Ellicott  Clock  in  his  memoirs.  The  clock  can  do  almost  every- 
thing but  talk  and  if  it  could  we  would  hear  an  interesting  part 
of  American  history. 

Erom  now  on,  with  your  permission,  I will  follow  the 
migrations  of  the  clock  and  give  you  a brief  outline  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  father  and  son  who  created  it,  Joseph  Ellicott,  Sr., 
the  maker  of  the  clock,  Andrew,  who  aided  him  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  Joseph,  Jr.,  who  housed  the  clock  from  1800  to  1823. 

In  1770  Joseph  Ellicott,  realizing  that  Rucks  County  offered 
no  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  mechanical  efiforts  of  his  family, 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land  in  Maryland  on  the  Patapsco 
River  about  ten  miles  from  1 Baltimore.  This  location  was  known 
later  as  Ellicott’s  E’pper  and  Lower  i\lills.  He  built  there  a 
mansion  called  Eountainville.  Records  show  the  large  hallway 
was  designed  especially  to  accommodate  the  clock.  Erom  then 
on  the  clock  ])layed  an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  its  new 
home.  M’hen  Josei)h  Ellicott  moved  from  Bucks  County  to 
Ellicott’s  Mills  he  brought  to  Maryland  his  entire  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife,  two  brothers  and  nine  children,  with  six 
orphans,  (children  of  a friend  of  his),  whom  he  had  ado])ted. 

Here  Joseph  hdlicott  was  surrounded  by  his  family  and  the 
family  energy  concentrated.  They  immediately  erected  flour  mills, 
including  many  new  devices  such  as  the  hoi)per  hoy,  elevator 
and  conveyor,  all  his  or  his  sons’  inventions,  d'heir  flour  mills 
were  quickly  followed  l)y  cotton  mills  and  an  iron  foundry.  They 
built  wharves  in  Baltimore,  and,  as  trans|)ortation  was  necessary, 
the  Baltimore  and  h'rederick  and  also  the  Cumberland  turnpikes, 
school  houses  and  the  fl'riends’  Meeting  House  at  h'lk  River. 
The  first  ])laster  of  paris  for  fertilization  in  America  was  made 
by  the  Ellicotts.  d hey  were  also  the  large.st  exporters  of  flour 
from  Maryland.  I might  go  on  ad  infinitum  with  their  activities 
hut  time  will  not  allow  it.  Joseph  hdlicott  died  in  1780. 

d'he  clock  remained  at  fl'ountainville  until  about  1800,  when 
it  was  taken  to  Batavia,  .\ew  ^'()rk,  by  J()se]jh  hdlicott’s  son. 
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J()se])h,  who  was  assent  of  tlie  llolland  Land  L'oinpany.  It  graced 
his  house  for  23  years. 

'Three  of  the  sons  of  Jose]jh  I^llicott,  Joseph,  Andrew  and 
Lenjainin,  after  the  death  of  their  father  worked  together  in 
many  undertakings.  1 will  give  you  a brief  outline  of  |osei)h 
Lllicott's  eldest  son,  Andrew,  who  aided  his  father  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  clock. 

Andrew  was  born  in  1754.  He  inherited  a generous  share 
of  mathematical  talent  and  was  fortunate  in  having  Robert  Patter- 
son, later  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  as 
preceptor  of  his  youth.  He  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a Major. 
In  1781  he  published  the  United  States  Almanac  for  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  1782. 

In  1784  we  find  him  associated  with  a Mr.  Andrews  estab- 
lishing the  western  part  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  and  defin- 
ing the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Adrginia.  I quote 
from  his  diary  on  completion  of  the  establishment  of  the  south- 
western corner  of  Pennsylvania. 

“This  morning  we  all  went  to  the  Observatory  in  order  to  measure 
East  from  our  meridian  . . . we  then  fixed  the  South  West  Corner 

of  Pennsylvania  which  is  a Squared  White  Oak  Post  unmarked  standing 
some  Chains  East  of  the  West  End  of  the  Vista.  The  Completion  of  this 
Business  has  given  me  the  greatest  Satisfaction  possible  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  Accuracy  but  the  prospect  of  a speedy  return  to  my  Affection- 
ate Wife  and  Family  who  are  continually  in  my  mind.” 

For  this  work  he  was  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
by  William  and  IMary  College.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  with 
David  Rittenhouse  and  Andrew  Porter  to  locate  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1786  as  Commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania he  met  General  James  Clinton  and  Simon  DeWdtt,  Com- 
missioners of  New  York,  to  run  the  Northern  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  Delaware  to  the  Tioga  River. 

In  1788  IMajor  Ellicott  made  a survey  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  Rivers. 

In  1789  he  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  was  commissioned  to 
run  the  Western  boundary  of  New  York  to  establish  whether 
Presque  Isle  (now  Erie)  was  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  He 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 
At  this  time  they  made  the  first  actual  measurements  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  Rapids,  which  still  stand  as  correct. 

It  was  while  making  the  traverse  of  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Niagara  River  that  Major  Ellicott  first  saw  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
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and  the  first  actual  measurements  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
river  and  of  the  falls  and  rapids  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario 
were  made  by  him  then,  with  his  two  brothers  Josejdi  and  Ben- 
jamin as  his  assistants.  The  table  of  measurements  made  by  Major 
Ellicott  and  given  by  him  in  his  report  is  as  follows : 

Miles  Fall 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  Rapids.  . 20  15  ft. 


From  the  Rapids  to  the  Falls 51  ft. 

The  Great  Fall 162  ft. 

From  the  Falls  to  Lewiston 7 104  ft. 

From  Lewiston  to  Lake  Ontario 7 2 ft. 


35/2  334  ft. 

These  measurements  of  IMajor  Ellicott's,  though  made  so 
long  ago,  show  very  little  difference  from  those  of  today,  and  the 
above  table,  made  by  him,  was  the  one  used  as  lately  as  1871  in 
all  books  descriptive  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

In  1791  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Jeff'erson  he  surveyed  and 
established  the  District  of  Columbia,  10  miles  square,  and  located 
the  future  site  of  Washington  on  the  Meridian.  I quote  from  a 
letter  to  his  wife  dated  June  26,  1791. 

“My  Dear  Sally; 

Since  my  last  which  was  forwarded  by  our  friend  ' Adam  Hoops 
nothing  material  has  transpired  except  the  return  of  the  President  . . . 

The  country  thro’  which  we  are  now  cutting  one  of  the  ten-mile  lines 
is  very  poor ; I think  for  near  seven  miles  on  it  there  is  not  one  House  that 
has  any  floor  except  the  earth  ; and  what  is  more  strange,  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Alexandria,  and  George-Town, — we  find  hut  little  Fruit,  except 
Huckel  berries,  and  live  in  our  Camp,  as  retired  as  we  used  to  do  on  T.ake 
Erie — Labouring  Hands  in  this  Country  can  scarcely  be  had  at  any  rate ; my 
estimate  was  twenty ; but  1 have  to  wade  slowly  thro’  with  six. — this 
scarcity  of  hands  will  lengthen  out  the  time  much  beyond  what  T intended. 
As  the  President  is  so  much  attached  to  this  country,  T would  not  he  will- 
ing that  he  should  know  my  real  sentiments  about  it.  But  with  you.  (my 
Dear)  whose  love  and  affection  I have  constantly  ex])erienced.  almost  from 
my  infancy,  I am  not  afraid  to  make  my  sentiments  known. 

This  country  intended  for  the  Permanent  Residence  of  Congress,  bears 
no  more  proportion  to  the  Country  about  Philadelphia,  and  Cerman-Town, 
for  either  wealth  or  fertility,  than  a Crane  does  to  a stall-fed  O.x  ! . . . 

I am  My  Dear  Sally  your 

Affectionate  Husband.’’ 

In  1792  lie  collaborated  with  Major  L’h'nfant  in  jilanning  the 
city  of  Washington.  This  same  year  L’lCifant  was  dismissed  and 
Major  Ifllicott  redrew  and  modified  the  plans  with  the  advice  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson.  He  completed  in  1793  these  surveys 
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with  the  aid  of  his  l)rothcrs,  Joseph  and  lienjaniin.  1 (piote  from 
a book  on  Andrew  hdlicott. 

“What  Major  Idlicott  accomplished  on  these  Washington  surveys  and 
plans  has  been  held  hy  some  students  of  his  life  to  have  been  his  most 
important  public  work.  This  view  is  somewhat  difficult  to  take,  when  liis 
further  surveys,  and  his  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  with  \he 
representatives  of  a foreign  country  arc  taken  into  consideration.  That  it 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  his  services  to  his  country  is  undeniable,  and 
the  appreciation  of  its  permanent  value  will  ever  increase,  and  not  diminish, 
so  long  as  the  words  of  General  Washington  are  remembered, — that  without 
Major  Kllicott  the  plans  of  Washington  in  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their 
first  conception  would  have  been  lost  to  us  forever.’’ 

in  1794  he  completed  a dangerous  task  laying  otit  a road 
from  Reading,  Pennsylvania  to  Erie,  against  the  protests  of  the 
Indians.  In  1796  Major  Ellicott  was  appointed  by  President 
Washington  as  Commissioner  to  fix  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Elorida.  This 
was  attended  with  utmost  danger  and  difficulties.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1800  and  at  this  time  he  was  made  Geographer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Yon  may  he  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  Pinckney-Godoy  Treaty  that  established  this  line. 

First. — The  establishment  of  the  southern  limits  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  by  a well- 
defined  line  between  them  and  Florida. 

Second. — The  establishment  of  the  western  boundary  by  the 
^Mississippi  River,  and  the  extinction  of  Spanish  claims  to  all  terri- 
tory on  its  eastern  bank  north  of  thirty-one  degrees,  the  limits  of 
Eouisiana. 


Third. — It  secured  the  free  navigation  of  that  long  coveted 
river,  and  oj)ened  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf,  and  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  western  pioneer  thus  obtained  an  unmolested  right 
of  way  for  a thousand  miles  down  that  majestic  stream. 

Fourth. — By  the  privilege  of  a port  of  entry  at  New  Orleans, 
he  secured  a safe  deposit  for  American  produce  and  for  importa- 
tions from  all  European  nations. 

Fifth. — Another  article  of  the  treaty  established  a court  in 
which  American  claims  against  the  Spaniards  might  be  adjudicated 
and  enforced,  and  justice,  though  long  delayed,  be  done  our 
injured  citizens. 

Sixth. — This  treaty  of  "friendshi]),  limits  and  navigation” 
required  each  contracting  party  to  restrain  the  Indians  within  their 
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territories  from  any  aggression  upon  their  neighbors,  and  thus 
provided  for  the  peace  of  our  homes  against  this  insidious  foe. 

A letter  dated  New  Orleans,  February  17,  1799,  addressed  to 
his  wife  will  give  you  some  idea  of  this  undertaking. 

“New  Orleans,  Feby.  17th,  1799. 

“My  Dear  Girl 

The  bearer  of  this.  Captain  Morris,  will  deliver  you  a cask  of  sugar 
manufactured  within  one  mile  of  this  City — he  will  likewise  deliver  you 
a small  Box  containing  two  fashionable  fans  of  this  country — some  china- 
bowls,  part  of  my  camp  Furniture — a collection  of  shells  a present  to  Jane 
from  Miss  Bruin  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Honb.  Judge  Bruin — some 
Pecan  Nuts  and  a miniature  Picture  of  myself — it  is  between  two  small 
pieces  of  wood — care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  get  wet.  It  is  done  by 
a Spanish  lady — some  copies  have  been  taken  of  it.  It  is  an  excellent 
likeness — You  will  therefore  see  that  I am  much  altered  since  I left  Phila- 
delphia. The  first  year  that  I spent  in  this  country  I was  three  months 
confined  with  sickness, — good  nursing  alone  saved  my  life,  and  that  of 
Andy — the  one  fourth  of  my  people  died  within  that  period — last  year  we 
were  all  healthy  and  continue  so.  When  you  look  at  the  picture  you  will 
see  the  face  of  a person  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country  who  has  ever  since  he  left  Philadelphia  been  up  by  break  of  day 
and  thro  the  encampment  except  when  sick,  and  then  he  was  lifted  into 
a chair  at  the  usual  time  of  his  rising — A person  who  disconcerted  all  the 
plans  in  this  country  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
tho  frequently  attacked  by  a set  of  as  complete  villians  as  ever  fled  from 
one  country  to  another,  he  succeeded  in  every  attempt  to  serve  his  country 
and  will  without  bloodshed  have  the  treaty  in  a very  few  months  com- 
pletely carried  into  effect : — a part  of  the  boundary  will  be  confirmed 
by  Cov.  Cayoso  and  myself  on  Tuesday  next,  after  that  I shall  proceed 
as  soon  as  the  wind  will  serve  to  Pensacola. — When  you  consider  the 
uninterrupted  constant  series  of  difficulties  I have  had  to  encounter  you 
will  not  wonder  at  the  serious  cast  of  my  countenance  to  remedy  which,  the 
lady  who  took  my  likeness,  frequently  desired  me  to  laugh. 

But  from  one  circumstance  I feel  a sincere  pleasure  which  arises  from 
the  friendship  and  attention  I have  experieiiced  from  every  ])erson  of 
respectability  in  this  country  which  you  will  see  manifested  when  1 publish 
my  correspondence,  which  witli  the  Astronomical  observations  will  make 
four  volumes. 

My  love  to  our  connections  and  compliments  to  our  friends. — May  Cod 
preserve  you  and  our  dear  children  is  the  devout  prayer  of  your 

Loving  and  affectionate 

Husband.” 

fn  1801  he  ]jre.si(le(l  as  \’ice  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  1 think  a letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
close  personal  friend,  David  Rittenhoiise,  may  interest  you. 

“Not  only  being  .Sunday  but  Likewise  the  Birth  Day  of  my  Friend,  Mr. 
Rittcnhousc — he  was  born  A])ril  23.  1732, — and  one  of  those  instances  where 
strength  of  Cenious  indei)endent  of  a liberal  b'ducation  or  even  tbc  common 
.'idvantages  has  raiserl  liiinself  a Monument  of  h'ainc  more  durable  tlian  all 
the  glittering  ponq)  attendant  on  Wealth  and  I’ower — Witlmut  d'utors  and 
almost  without  tlie  Aid  of  Books  he  mastered  the  most  critical  and  sul)lime 
I>arts  of  science  and  is  now  justly  esteemed  the  first  .Astronomer  in  this 
New  World  and  perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  the  Old — his  life  is  as  remark- 


able  as  his  genicnis  with  a nunlest  diffidence  ever  attending  merit  added  to 
the  most  prudential  Conduct  has  secured  his  fame  without  creating  one 
Enemy  or  exciting  h'nvy.  ’ 

In  1808  he  was  elected  a inenilter  of  the  Xational  Institute 
of  France. 

In  1811  he  determined  the  bonndarv  line  between  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina.  This  survey  was  attended  with  great 
hardships.  He  found  the  true  line  of  Gecjrgia  18  miles  farther 
south  than  supposed. 

In  1814  Major  Ellicott  was  apponted  as  a professor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point. 

In  1819  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  as  Astron- 
omer on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Commission  under  the 
Fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Gent.  This  was  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  surveys  and  boundary.  He  died  August 
28,  1820  and  is  buried  at  West  Point. 

He  was  a close  personal  friend  of  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  Rittenhouse,  as  his  correspondence  clearly  shows.  He  car- 
ried on  a correspondence  with  most  of  the  eminent  scientists  of 
his  day,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  his  papers  on  scientific  sub- 
jects appeared  in  publications  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England 
and  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

We  now  come  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  Andrew's  younger  brother, 
who  had  custody  of  the  clock  from  1800  to  1823,  and  who  aided 
Andrew  in  many  of  his  undertakings.  In  1797  Joseph  made  a 
survey  of  WAstern  New  York  for  the  Holland  Land  Company 
and  in  1800  became  their  resident  manager  at  P>atavia.  The 
Holland  Land  Company  controlled  land  in  Western  New  York 
roughly  extending  from  Lake  Erie  south  to  Pennsylvania  on  the 
western  boundary  of  New  York,  east  to  a point  somewhere  south 
of  Rochester  and  north  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Joseph  Ellicott  was  really  a patroon  for  over  20  years.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  today  the  almost  feudal  power  he  exercised 
in  this  inland  Empire.  He  built  at  Batavia  a house  that  consider- 
ing the  times  was  a mansion,  and  in  his  large  hallway  the  clock 
stood  for  many  years.  He  laid  out  the  City  of  Buffalo  and 
practically  all  deeds  to  real  estate  in  this  section  go  back  to  him. 
He  died  in  1826. 

So  here  we  have  a brief  history  of  the  clock,  the  man  who 
huilt  it  and  his  son  Andrew  who  aided  him.  To  mv  mind  thev 


were  a great  race,  the  type  that  helped  to  carve  out  of  raw  mate- 
rial a great  Country. 

As  to  the  clock  that  still  endures,  it  is  now  in  the  tender 
keeping  of  the  great,  great,  great  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Elli- 
cott,  who  created  it  in  1769,  iny  wife. 
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